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A discouraged young man was tied to a $7 assistant’s position in a 
b:anch Y. M.C. A. on Governor’s Island, N. Y. Advised to study 
aclvertising he investigated and found the Powell System was universally 
conceded by the great authorities to be the best. After graduation 
I assisted him to a $25 position; later he opened his own offices 
ar.d to-day has an income running into the thousands. 

Another Powell student jumped from a $3.50 position in a grocery to 
assistant advertising manager of largest department store in the world. 

Many Powell graduates are with the largest advertising agencies in 
Amenca; a dozen or more are advertising managers of great magazines and 
Metropolitan dailies; and not less than a hundred have just accepted posi- 
tions as assistants where rapid promotions are a matter of months only. 

These are mere examples of the possibilities awaiting ambitious young 
men and women who qualify through my correspondence instruction. 
The demand for skilled ad writers is still far in excess of the supply. 

If you want to earn from $25.00 to $100.00 a week send for my two 
free books—my artistic Prospectus and "Net Results," which also indi- 
cate how the business man can double his profits. Merely address me, 


GEORGE H. POWELL, 1664 Temple Court, NEW YORK 


H. W. KEENv, rindlay, Ohio 
Adv. Mgr. Morning Republican 
One of the most popular Ohio 
advertisng men is Mr. Keeny, 
who is nw advertising ma 
of the Morning Republican, 
te rig dD QO. This paper toy 
¢ works wonders.’ 
py ion the superiority of “he 
Powell System and what it did for 
him. He knows. 











Miss ADELE MCGILL, New York 
ay 


a year 
Miss McGill, then peal at er 
home in Louisville, 


city a month, she was making an 
a of about $50.00 a week. 





She was also engaged 
Editor Of Printers’ /nk to write 
special article for this leading 
advertising journal on the benefits 
to be derived from correspondence 
instruction. Her effort created 
widespread interest, and in ex- 
plaining why the Powell System is 
superior to all others she conferred 
alasting favor on all who wish to 
adopt advertis'ng as the one splen- 
did profession 
Miss McCilits employed as 
expert by many of the jeading 
American advertisers, and her 
thorough training and reat ability 
will continue to be un -ciated 
business men and acivertisers who 
want every dollar to count. 

Her address is 76 sth Ave., N.Y. 
City, and she will gladly te tell’ spot 
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for the capable young 
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HIS number of the magazine 

reaches you at the beginning of 
a new year. You are probably either 
making good resolutions or considering 
that it is senseless to make rules which 
you are sure to break. We advise the 
former. Even if you break your New 
Year’s resolve, you are stronger for the 
effort to keep it. Only don’t let all 
your resolutions be entirely selfish and 
for your own interest. It’s a fine thing 
to decide not to squander your money 
on whisky and cigars, but it is a much 
bigger thing to decide to take an hon- 
est and intelligent interest in the af- 
fairs of your fellow men, in the affairs 
of the country at large. 


@a. 


LL about you people are fighting for 
more honesty and decency in public 
affairs. No country was ever materially 
better off than the United States, more 
richly dowered with natural wealth; but 
‘no people ever had bigger or harder 
problems confronting them than the 
people of this country—and you are one 
of them—have at present. The trusts, 
the insurance companies, the regulation 
of our great common carriers, the rail- 
roads, the machine in politics—all these 
tangled problems are crying out for a 
solution. Did you ever realize that it 
was your duty as a citizen to think about 
them—to worry about them, just as you 
do about your private business affairs? 
We want to make you do that. There’s 
enough shrewd intelligence running 
around loose in America to clear up all 


these questions, if it were only con- 
centrated on them. You are part of 
this intelligence. Your ideas on the 
subject are worth while, and as a New 
Year’s request we ask you to think about 
these things. 


@a. 


E are starting the new year with 

a similar resolution. We don’t 

have to worry about circulation now. 
It’s coming to us, and if you like the 
magazine and tell your friends about 
it, as we trust you will, it will come to 
us tenfold. In April we will celebrate 
the first birthday of SmitH’s with the 
assurance that the magazine is a suc- 
cess, as far as circulation goes, and the 
feeling that it is growing steadily 
stronger in the quality of its contents. 
We have bigger public responsibility 
than the private citizen. 
at present is the real molder of public 
opinion. It has taken the place that the 
newspapers occupied thirty years ago. 
In fact, a good magazine is a national 
newspaper. It should never fail to en- 
tertain, but it should also give a true 
and comprehensive panorama of our na- 
tional life from month to month. The 
accounts of crimes, disasters, and small 
happenings that fill the daily newspapers 
have about as much bearing on the wel- 
fare of the people at large as the hor- 
rible qualms of the seasick passengers 
have upon the progress of an ocean 
liner. A magazine should concern itself 
with the bigger things, the things that 
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count—with th: storms and cross-cur- 
rents that the ship of state must fight. 


EG make a magazine live up to these 
responsibilities means more than 
good judgment or shrewdness in ga- 
ging popular taste. It means energy, 


honesty, and earnestness above all. 
These are the forces we are trying to 
array behind Smirn’s. In the April 
number we will show you that we mean 
what we say. With that issue we will 
fully enter on our career as a national 
organ. We are not saying this for pur- 
poses of self-advertising. We are say- 
ing it because we want you to know 
that we are sincere and in earnest. We 
ask your moral backing. We ask you 
to listen to us as you would to a speaker 
who is honest and means from _ his 
heart everything that he is saying. If 
we can win your serious interest and 
stimulate you to think by throwing a 
clearer light on the things that affect 
the citizen most nearly and importantly, 
we will have fulfilled the highest pur- 
pose that any publication can achieve. 


Sa. 


|* the meantime, we are reaching out 

as vigorously as we can for the best 
reading-matter of all descriptions. The 
serial that will start in the March num- 
ber, “The Four Goldies,” by John D. 
Barry, presents one of the truest and 
most inspiring pictures of American 
family life that have ever been written. 
The girl, who in her ignorance of the- 
atrical life, brings to New York her 
brothers and sisters in the hope of get- 
ting an engagement at a big theater, is 
a real human being. When her serious 
efforts are turned into a joke for the 


WHAT THE EDITOR HAS TO SA Y—Contiaued. 


benefit of a Broadway audience, you feel 
toward her as toward a sister. When 
you complete the story you will have 
learned that honesty and_ simplicity, 
backed up by a brave and generous 
heart, are better than the finest worldly 
wisdom. We feel about “The Four 
Goldies” that it is a SmituH story, char- 
acteristic of the magazine, and repre- 
senting what we consider most typical 
in American life. 


@a. 


FAVORED few, at this time of the 

year, are able to take boat or train 
for Florida, to spend the winter months 
in the land of perpetual sunshine. We 
read of the goings and comings of these 
fortunate ones, but we have very little 
idea of what kind of a place they are 
No publication has ever 
given a fair idea of the magnificence 


going to. 


and luxury of this wonderland, “The 
American Riviera.” We are going to 
attempt that in the March Smitun’s, 
which will contain an article illustrated 
with the finest photographs procurable, 
entitled “Florida and Its Winter Ho- 
tels.” In the March issue also will ap- 
pear another article, entitled “A Trans- 
continental Trolley Line,” showing new 


- and little-known possibilities in the way 


of cheap travel. 


SA. 


HE new series of stories of boy 
life by Edwin L. Sabin, which we 
promised, will start next month. “The 
Tiddles Toddles Tales” will carry a 
pair of lively twin brothers through di- 
verse and exciting adventures, begin- 
ning with “The Adventure of the Post- 
poned Spanking.” Be sure and read, in 
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WHAT THE EDITOR HAS TO SAY—Continued. 


the same number, “On Earning- One’s 
Salt,” by Charles Battell Loomis. It is 
not long, but, having read it, you will 
think over it for a longer time than you 
took to read it. 


@A. 


i jess the higher education unfit a 
girl for matrimony? Many peo- 
ple say “yes” to this question. We have 
read long and trenchantly theoretical 
articles, proving, by psychological anal- 
ysis, that the college woman doesn’t 
want to get married, that mer don’t 
want to marry her—in short, that every 
sweet girl graduate means the loss of 
a good wife for some one. We didn’t 
like the idea, and were struggling 
against believing it when Delia Austrian 
told us that the learned gentlemen who 
wrote the articles were laboring under 
severe delusions. She said that’ college 
girls did get married, and showed us 
statistics to prove it. She proved also 
that they made splendid wives, and that 
they lived longer than girls who hadn’t 
been to college. In next month’s issue 
she will tell you all about it. 


@A. 


EXT month will also see a new 
department in Smirn’s. It will 

deal with physical culture for women. 
Perhaps you have tried physical culture 
and have found it wanting. Perhaps 
you feel lazy about trying it. Perhaps 


you think it a useless fad. You may 
have seen physical culturists who were 
anything but handsome and _healthy- 
looking. Whatever your plight, Mrs. 
Prescott, who will conduct the depart- 
ment, will help you. In her system 
common sense plays a large part. A 
beautiful series of pictures, worth while 
on their own account, will help her to 


explain her idea. 


VER since Captain John Smith 
founded the first permanent Amer- 
ican colony at Jamestown, the Smiths 
have done yeoman’s work in building 
the nation. There are more Smiths in 
the United States than people of any 
other name. The Smiths belong to 
every race which has given its blood to 
form the Republic. It is the most typ- 
ical and representatively American name 
one can bear. Thinking of that, we 
called this magazine Smitn’s. If our 
readers want to, they can make it so 
well known that they will hear its name 
on the lips of every one. If you are an 
American, you ought to feel a liking for 
it on account of its American name. If 
you are a Smith, you should feel a spe- 
cial interest in it as representative of 
the sterling qualities which have made 
the Smith tribe the most numerous on 
the globe. In either case, you can show 
your friendliness by talking about the 
magazine and telling people what you 
think of it. 
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OUR ART PICTURES 


The beautiful copyrighted picture by the celebrated 
artist, Harrison Fisher, that was published on the front 
cover of December AINSLEE’S has been reproduced to 
size 10x12, without any lettering, and will be sent to any 
address on receipt of fifteen cents. For decorating library, 
parlor or den, and for framing pares ses it is equal in 
some respects to the original that cost undreds of dollars. 
The edition is limited, and early responses are requested, 
as the demand may be greater than the supply. ddress 
Art Department, AINSLEE'S MAGAZINE, Seventh Avenue 
and Fifteenth Street, New brs seers 


LESS THAN 


ONE CENT 
PTO HEAT At 


ROOM 


Burns three parts air, and one 
part gas. Produces twice as 
much heat as any similar de- 











vice. Makes no dirt, takes no 

" room. Simple as a lamp, use 

DELIVERED , any place. dust THE THING 
Send Money Order FOR BED OR BATH ROOMS. 


Money back if not satisfied. AIR-GAS HEATER CO. 





908 N. Y. LIFE 


IT PAYS BIG. 
To Amuse The 
Public With 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Motion Pictures 


Business Guide” ~ Sirsa. 
) We furnish Compl lete Outfits with Big Adver- 
P Humorous dramas brimful 

ion, temperance 
ne man can doit. 
y in any locality for 
to show in churches, 
ae theatres, etc. 
per night. Others 

ou? ny 's naere — to us 








osters , 
of fun, travel, history, reli 
wor and songs illustrated. 


a man with a little mone; 
school houses, Lik, if 
Profits $10 to over 
do it, w! 
and we'll tell you i 
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AMUSEMENT SUPPLY €O., 466 Chemical Bank Bidg., CHICAGO. 


STUDY Leading Law School 


In ciremmeesenen 
LA Instruction. 
ares for the bar of 


Thirteenth Year. 
any state. Improved 
— od of instruction, combinin, g the Text-Book, 
Lecture and Case k meth: Approved by 
the bench and bar. Three areest College, 
Post-Graduate and Business Law. The One-Price 
School. Write today for Catalogue. 
Chicago Correspondence School of Law, 
Reaper Block, Chicago. 

















Automobile Knowledge 


Money in Your Pocket 


We are the only school “het prea provi 
earning and mon wing training man in opeeen, re- 
pairing, Costseracting, and designing every kind of motor vehicle and 
motor boat. 

We have special courses for owners, shop and factory employees, 
chauffeurs, motor-bout and motorcycle use: s, and others. 

There are only two ways of learning anything. One is slowly and 
tediously to gain the experience yourseit; the other (and better) way 
is to take advantage of the experience of others. 

Though we offer you the loug, hara-learned, thorough experience of 
experts who have done prominent work in the deve elopment of the 
new vehicle, we offer this experience in such torm that to teach it to 
you will take only a few minutes and cost only a few cents each day 
—the few minutes and the Jew cents that you ordinarily waste, 

Our instruction has been prepared and is conducted by well-known 











men, of long experiencézand proved ability both in automobile en- 
gineering and correspondénce instruction. It 1s strongly endorsed by 
prominent manufuctu: er sye-clu and ussuciation ne racing men, 
trudexpaper edito:s, and rs whose ding in th le field 





lends authority to what thi Say. 
In the automobile ind , the demand for competent men is so great 
that ability, no mat er ho Bquired, is considered aiove ‘pull’ and length 


of service. is makes it for an ambitious man to qualify quickly for 
good wayes and prompt advancement. 

Vor further information, send us your name on the accompanying coupon. 
This wiil cost you only a m ment of time and a postage stamp, which will be 
well spent for interesting anc convincing literature. 
—————————FiLl OUT TEAR OFF MAIL TO-DAY. 

The Correspondence School of Automobile Engineering 

Suite 1334, Flatiron Building, New York City. 
Please send to ~ | address by return mail,a free cir- 
cular, giving full particulars of your correspondence 
courses. 





Name....... 


Street and No...... 





.ftate. 








Or write for circular without sending coupon 


TELEGRAPHY 
BOOKKEEPING 
OR SHORTHAND 
BY MAIL--AT YOUR O WN HOME 
Anyone can gp te it t easily in a few weeks. We are 


unable to sey fed. ‘or 

bookkeepers an: wg gg Rahs jo, charge for tuition 

until peattion fe pon ‘or particulars, 
MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, | 


Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


starta and rune 



















tteries. 
No other machine can do it successfully for 
lack of original patents owned by us. No 
twist motion in our drive. No belt or 
switch necessary. No batteries what- 
ever, for make and break or jump-spark. 
Water and dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 
MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO., 
105 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U. S.A. 


WHY NOT LEARN | 
IGN PAINTING? 


Show Card Writing or Lettering 
Only field not overworked. Separate courses. _ is =. 
only practical, thorough and personal ins! 

teach by mail and guarantee poreties Easy terms. ” write 
for large, interesting FRFE cataloer 

School of Lettering, Dept. ‘22, Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and largest School of its kind,” 
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Don’t waste your time and money 
noises TO STAY 
of time. 


true, IT CURES. 
WRI 





GUY CLIFFORD POWELL, M.D., 


DEAFNESS CURED AT HOME 


i in experiments. My metho 
CURED. Absolute and positive proofs sent on Soe tee Ne PAO ee oe 
The method is my own and cannot be obtained elsewhere; it has been tried and found 


TE TODAY for my book, “Deafness, its Cause and Cure,” FREE. Address 


applicction. NO PAIN, no loss 





54 BANK BUILDING, PEORIA, ILL. 
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IF YOU ARE AN AUTOMOBILIST 


YOU MUST HAVE 


FROSTILLA 


to keep your face from getting chapped in cold 
weather or sunburned in Summer. 


IT WORKS LIKE A CHARM. 


alaleay 
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NOT GREASY OR STICKY--DELIGHTFUL PERFUME. 
hen you travel by sea or land take 


Ww 
FROSTIL in your grip. It will keep your 
face and hands in perfect condition. 


Perfectly harmless to the most delicate skin. 
Sold all over the World. 


If your dealer has not got it, send 25 cents 
for a bottle by mail postpaid. 


CLAY W. HOLMES, ELMIRA, N. Y. 















An 
All-Star 
Cast 


The Radium of 
All Humor. . 








This little volume 
has been com- 
piled after the 
fashion of a con- 
tinuous perform- 
ance. here is 
an All-Star Cast, or we might say a regular 
‘‘Whoop-De-Doo,” introducing such well 
known comedians as DeWolf Hopper, Francis 
Wilson, Lew Dockstadter, Frank Daniels, Dave 
Warfield, Joe Weber, and others. The illustra- 
tions alone are enough to make the most solemn 
or stolid individual laugh. DeWolf Hopper, 
the hero of ‘‘Wang,”’ is the editor or manager 
of this All-Star Vaudeville Company. Issued in 
avery attractive cloth binding. Price, 75c. 








STREET @ SMITH, Publishers 
New York City 









is but one 
California 


and when you 
consider conven- 

ience of service, 
elegance and thor- 
oughness of equipment, comfort 
and safety of travel, there is 
but one way to get there—The 


OVERLAND 
LIMITED 


t on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


No trip to the coast is complete unless 
taken on this wonderful train. Elec. 
tric lighted; embodies every im- 
provement of modern travel. 

The Overland Limited leaves 
Union Passenger Station, Chicago, (/ 
8 p.m. daily. Tourist Sleepers 
at 6.05 p.m. and 10.25 p.m.«/f/ 

Address F. A. Miller,G.P.A. 
Chicago, for free booklets. 
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LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


re you made money—that's the 
stion. Does your 
pr "show that you have risen in 
value to your firm? Has your 
business largely increased ? If not, 
you should start right in now to 
make a different record for 1906. 
WE WILL HELP YOU AS 
WE HAVE HELPED HUN- 
DREDS, TO GET INTO THE $25.00 TO $100.00 A 
WEEK CLASS. 


It would make a wooden man enthusiastic to read the 
letters from Page-Davis advertisement writers of 1905, who 
about a year ago woke up, pulled out of the rut, and deter- 
mined to make 1905 a record breaker in their business experi- 
ence. They were clerks, stenographers, bookkeepers, office 
assistants, salesmen, teachers—all the usual 8 o'clock crowd, 
besides men in business for themselves. They realized that a 
lack of advertising knowledge had held them back, and they 
enrolled with us for a course of thorough training, by mail. The 
result—nearly every one of them is in a far better financial 
position to start this New Year. Some, we placed in adver- 
tising positions at double their former salaries ; many advanced 
to highly remunerative advertising positions in the houses they 
were with; and others greatly extended their own business. 
Each one of them looks back to the day of his enrollment as 
the turning point in his business career. : 

There are three reasons why a knowledge of advertising 
is the only single factor that can help you attain, speedily, a 
prosperous position. In the first place every business, trade 
and profession in the whole wide world depends upon the 
application of advertising principles for success—advertising 
creates and develops business. Therefore, your value to a 
firm or to your own business depends upon your thorough 
understanding of this vital factor; in the second place, more 
money is spent in advertising than in any other industry in the 
world; WHERE MONEY IS SPENT FREELY 
THERE IS ALWAYS A CHANCE TO MAKE 
MONEY ; the third reason is that you can learn every detail 
of successful advertising through the direct method of 
EDWARD T. PAGE, WHO HAS BEEN PUBLICLY 
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RECOGNIZED BY THE HIGHEST AUTHORITY 
in. the United States as an expert correspondence instructor. 
This is an opportunity you will better appreciate when you 
become a student. 

A year ago, in a lull between filling prescriptions in a 
drug store, Mr. E. T. Mateer, of Del Monte, Calif., read 
our advertisement as you are now doing, and made up his 
mind to enroll. TO-DAY HE IS ADVERTISING 
MANAGER FOR A LARGE NEW YORK CON- 
CERN. 

At the same time Mr. F. A. Wagner was selling cigars 
in San Francisco, and he too read our advertisement and 
determined to get into the business that pays the best. He 
enrolled and TO-DAY HE IS ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER FOR AN IMMENSE. WHOLESALE TO- 
BACCO FIRM, having retail houses covering the Pacific 
Coast. And there is J. Roth, J. R. Perrin, W. E. Gill, 
J. Irwin, Prof. S. B. Fahnestock, Moody Damron—we 
haven't room here to tell you of all these and many other ‘05 
successes, but we will send you a long list, also our large 
prospectus which tells all about the advancement of Page- 
Davis advertisement writers, and the opportunity for you to 
increase your income from 25 to 100 per cent. after we have 
qualified you. 

The question i, WHAT SHALL THE 
NEW YEAR DO FOR YOU? Follow "the ; 
steps of successful men. Write for our beautiful 
prospectus, sent free—the coupon is for con- ” 
venience, use it if you prefer. ree 
PAGE - DAVIS CO. 

Address either office 
90 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


150 Nassau St. 
NEW YORK 
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Size of books, 714 in. x 534 in. 
All volumes are uniform in size 








YOU DO THE SELECTING 





E have a few Nag Hey odd volumes we shall dispose of 
at a sacrifice. ch and every one of the volumes is a 
standard. 

They are all books of rare merit by the foremost writers 
the world has known. If you have not in your library the books 
here represented, this is your opportunity to secure at least one of 
them. 

These books are as attractive as books can be made: paper, type 
and printing are the best, the binding is genuine half-leather—the 
richest of all bindings, full gold back stamping, gold tops with head 
bands, marbled sides—a genuine de luxe book in every respect; in 
fact, a book cannot be more attractive or better made than these 
volumes. 

You can select from the enclosed list as many volumes as you 
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MISS IRENE BENTLEY 
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MISS MARY MANNERING 
Starring with James K. Hackett in ‘‘The Walls of Jericho” 
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MISS IRENE BENTLEY 


Now appearing in vaudeville 














MISS LEILA BENTON 
With Lulu Glaser in ‘Dolly Dollars.” Miss Benton is a second cousin of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt 
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MISS PAULINE FREDERICK 
Leading lady of the Lew Fields’ Company 
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MISS RITA DEAN 
One of the N. Y. Hippodrome beauties 
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MISS WINNIE SIGERIST 
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MISS VICTORIA GILDERSLEEVE 
At the N. Y. Hippodrome 
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MISS MAY HICKEY 
A member of the ‘Wonderland Company” 

















MISS CORA DAIGNEAU 
Appearing with DeWolfe Hopper in ‘‘Happyland” 
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MISS BOOTH RUSSELL 
Leading lady with Robert B. Mante.1 
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In “Mile. Modiste,” a new opera by Victor Herbert and Henry Blossom. 
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MISS MARGARET PITT 
Playing in the ‘‘Prince Chap” 

















MISS LILLIAN HUDSON 
Appearing with Lillian Blauvelt in the ‘‘Rose of Alhambra” 





Photo by Mishkin, N. Y. 
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MISS STELLA MAYHEW 
Appearing with Joseph Cawthorne in ‘‘Fritz in Tammany Hall” 
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MISS FRANCES RING 
Plaving in ‘‘The College Widow” 
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KINDNESS DAY 


By Charles Battell Loomis 







HAVE been told that this is a hard world, and I dare 


say it is. In fact, there are times when I would be 


‘willing to swear to it. 


But one of the chief reasons why it is a hard world is 
because we make it hard for each other and for ourselves. 

If Brown, having the money to do it, pays his bills 
promptly ; if Jones makes a point of treating his employees 
kindly ; if his clerk remembers that a clerk can be affable 
without loss of self-respect; if Mrs. Smith realizes that 
a servant is a human being and not temporarily a slave; 
if you stop shoving women in your efforts to get “the 


last bridge car for at least two minutes” ; 


if your sister 


remembers to thank the man who rose and offered her 
his seat—although he was more tired than she, in spite of 
her shopping—why, the world will be that less hard. 

But how many of us remember that it is mainly human 


beings who make the world a hard place? 


I say some- 


thing unkind, and the world is measurably harder for the 
person to whom I addressed my unkindness; you treat 
your clerks as if you were better than they, and they treat 
you as if you were simply some one to be “done”; and 
so much of the world as is made up of you and your em- 
ployees and myself becomes that much harder. 

What a capital idea it would be if the people in New 
York City were to set apart a day in each year to be called 


“Kindness Day”! 


Let the mayor proclaim it a month in advance, and ad- 
vertise it in all the papers of the country, in order that 
visitors from out of town might know what to expect. 

Let each man, from the richest plutocrat to the humblest 
push-cart man—if push-cart men are humble—make up 
his mind that on that day he would devote all his energies 


to being kind. 


Do you know what would happen if each one practiced 
his or her part, and all became letter-perfect in it for the 


one performance only? 


Why, New York would stop being New York, and some 


men would go out of business. 


A good place to observe operations would be at the 
Brooklyn end of the bridge at the morning rush hour. 


Crowds laughing and joking, and bowing in a friendly 
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manner, the way people do in the country, whence most 
of us sprung, would alight from trains and trolleys, and 
would make their way in an orderly manner to the bridge. 

I’m afraid that there would be so much hanging back, 
so much of the “after you, Gaston,” spirit, that the con- 
ductors would find it hard to keep their tempers as the 
time approached for them to start their cars. But a holi- 
day spirit would be in the air. American crowds that are 
not getting anywhere are proverbially good-natured, and 
for once the crowds on their way to business, having risen 
earlier to allow for delays, would laugh and joke all the 
way over; there would be no dresses torn, no expletives 
exchanged, no hard words anywhere. 

And the policemen on street corners would answer 
questions politely, and go half a block out of their way to 
direct strangers—just as they do in other cities, even 
now. 

Arrived at their places of business, there would be no 
hard looks. Everyone would be on time, and each one 
would try to do all he could to make the labors of the day 
easier. The underpaid clerk would try to give as good 
value as if he had been well paid; the underpaying em- 
ployer would make up his mind to give all the deserving 
clerks a raise; the elevator men and the box-office clerks 
would be civil to the thoughtless women who asked fool 
questions, and the women who ask fool questions would 
get a glimmer of an idea as to their tendency, and would 
keep a watch on their tongues. 

Shoppers—but there would be no shoppers on Kindness 
Day. No women who were trying to be kind would ask 
tired salesgirls to show goods that they had no intention 
of buying. 

No, the stores would be less crowded than usual. Women 
would step quickly to the counters, ask for what they 
wanted, pay for it and walk quickly away. 

Floor walkers would walk around asking salesgirls if 
they did not wish to sit down for a while. Owners of 
department stores would poke their heads into the base- 
ments, and, noticing the foul air, would resolve on having 
ventilators and electric fans put in at once; and, being men 
of action, their kindness would bear immediate fruit, 
whereas, if they waited until next day, their habitual care- 
lessness of others’ comfort would have prevented the re- 
form. Men who have already worked such reforms in 
their stores would spend the day thinking up new ways 
of making labor pleasant. 
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Business men on Kindness Day would find out that the 
office boy had a name, and would not shout “Here, boy!” 

And the office boy—well, it would be hard work for 
him to be anything but the heedless little fellow he had 
always been. Still, if the proclamation had been made 
early enough, and if he had been coached a little by the 
stock clerk or the assistant bookkeeper, he may very well 
have learned the lesson. Perhaps he would refrain from 
fighting with the boy on the floor below in the lower hall 
at lunch time. Who knows? 

I once heard a man on an elevated train say: “I never 
give my seat to a working girl. If she comes down to 
work she takes the consequences. If I see that it’s a lady 
who wants a seat, I give it to her.” 

On Kindness Day even this—-gentleman would give up 
his seat to anyone in skirts. 

And the cabmen. Well, really, cabmen can be kind— 
on Kindness Day. They have two ways open to them: 
they can be merciful to their beasts, and they can stick 
to legal tariffs. 

I don’t know why it is, but the phrase “a kind cabman” 
sounds curious. And yet there is no doubt that cabmen. 
being human beings, have just as much capability for kind- 
ness as—hotel clerks, for instance. 

Teachers in the schools, public and private, would have 
a little more patience on Kindness Day. They would re- 
member their own hatred of cross teachers, and they 
would make the day one to be remembered by pupils who. 
in their turn, would realize, perhaps for the first time in 
their lives, that teachers do not enjoy teaching forgetful. 
mischievous pupils, and—but I don’t know whether boys 
and girls wouldn’t be boys and girls just the same one day 
as another; the good ones as good as usual and the bad 
ones just as bad. It takes about forty or fifty years to 
make some bad children good. 

By noon of Kindness Day, any stranger alighting from 
an air ship in New York would imagine that he was in the 
suburbs of Heaven. Nothing but laughter and high spir- 
its; salaries being raised on every side, men working like 
beavers and singing like larks; walking delegates sitting 
still and looking happy; strikers and capitalists exchanging 
lights and views about the weather; pickpockets taking a 
holiday instead of a purse; car conductors keeping their 
much tried ‘tempers—that is all a New York car conductor 


‘could be expected to do without more than one day’s train- 


ing. New York would be a show place on Kindness Day. 























































See page 711 


MRS. WESTON, FOLLOWED BY HER HUSBAND, RETURNED TO THE KITCHEN, TO FIND 
HIM ASLEEP IN THE CHAIR 
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Author of “‘Wedded by Fate,” “His Heart’s Queen,” “Brownie’s 
Triumph,” “Stella Rosevelt,” Etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


T was a great day in the thriving 
New Hampshire town of - : 
the long-anticipated day of the 

county fair; an important event, inter- 
esting alike to old and young, high and 
low, rich and poor, who, with one ac- 
cord, yearly wended their way toward 
the spacious grounds set apart for this 
purpose, and abandoned themselves, 
for the time being, to the enjoyment of 
the various attractions prepared for 
their entertainment and profit. 

As the hour appointed for the racing 
—the great feature of the day—drew 
near, streams of pedestrians poured 
into the enclosure, while vehicles of 
every description, laden with gay and 
eager sightseers, rolled in through the 
great gateway and sought favorable 
vantage ground from which to over- 
look the track and the approaching 
equine contests for speed and purse. 

Just outside the great gate a boy of 
perchance twelve summers might have 
been seen kneeling upon the ground, 
close beside the high board fence, his 
right eye peering through a convenient 
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knothole, where, apparently oblivious 
to all else, he was absorbed in watch- 
ing the animated scene ‘within that 
charmed enclosure, and from which, 
for lack of the price of a ticket, he was 
pitilessly debarred. 

He was a_ sturdy-looking youth, 
straight as a young Indian and well 
formed, but very poorly clad; so con- 
spicuously shabby, indeed, that he 
seemed a grotesquely incongruous fig- 
ure thrust upon that festive scene, and 
would have made a quaintly pathetic 
subject for the skilful brush of the im- 
mortal and prolific Murillo. 

His clothing was badly faded and 
worn, generous patches adorning both 
elbows of his jacket; his trousers, of a 
different material, had evidently been 
made for an older boy and had seen 
active service, as various rents and 
many intricate stitches testified; while 
the broken and, discolored straw hat, 
which had slipped from his well-shaped 
head and lay unheeded on the ground 
beside him, must have been subjected to 
long use in both storm and shine. 

He wore no shoes or stockings, and 
his deeply tanned legs and _ travel- 
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stained feet showed many a cruel 
stone bruise. 

But, at the present moment, neither 
discomfort nor shabbiness appeared to 
cause him the least concern, for he was 
lost to all thought of self in his contem- 
plation of the fascinating scenes on the 
other side of that high board fence, and 
doubtless would have held possession 
of that blessed knothole for an indefi- 
nite period but for an incident which, 
though of no special significance at the 
time, was destined to have an impor- 
tant influence both upon the boy’s own 
life and the future of others. 

A handsome carriage, drawn by a 
pair of sleek, beautiful thoroughbreds, 
black as Erebus and resplendent in sil- 
ver-mounted harness, rolled up to the 
gate and came to a stop. 

There were four people in the 
vehicle. A fine looking gentleman with 
his fourteen-year-old son occupied the 
front seat, while a richly dressed lady 
and a dainty miss of ten or eleven sat 
behind them. 

While the gentleman was searching 
his pockets for his stockholders’ pass, 
a gust of wind suddenly whisked‘ the 
hat from the golden head of the little 
maid and whirled it with unerring pre- 
cision straight down upon the ragged 
urchin. 

“Oh, papa!—my hat!” cried a sweet, 
childish voice; whereupon the startled 
boy on the ground turned a_ bronzed 
face and a pair of great, surprised 
brown eyes upon the occupants of the 
carriage, just as a second flurry caught 
up the pretty combination of flowers 
and ribbons and sailed away in another 
direction with it. 

The lad on the front seat started up, 
and was about to spring to the earth in 
pursuit of the hat, when the ragamuffin 
below called out cheerily : 

“Hold on, there! I'll get it.” 

Leaping to his feet, he darted off like 
a flash, and succeeded in capturing the 
fluttering finery three rods away, when, 
running swiftly back to the carriage, he 
nassed it up to its youthful owner with 
a smile and an air of triumph that be- 
traved not a little pride in view of his 
athletic achievement in her behalf. 


“Do you like candy?” sne shyly inquired. “I bougnt 
this for you.” 
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“Thank you, thank you. And, oh, 
my! can’t you run!” exclaimed the ap- 
preciative maiden, as her dancing blue 
eyes looked down into his, so big and 
brown, and a pair of rose-hued lips 
smiled hearty approval of his timely 
service. 

“You certainly did make very good 
time, my boy; here’s a dime for your 
trouble,” observed the gentleman as he 
leaned forward to hand him the piece 
of silver. 

But the lad drew back a pace or two, 
flushing to his brows as his glance fell 
upon the money. 

“You’re welcome, sir,” he gravely 
replied. 

“And you won't take it?” questioned 
the man, a note of surprise in his tone. 

“No, sir, thank you;”’ and the look 
the boy bent upon the little maid plain- 
ly indicated that he felt amply re- 
warded in merely having been allowed 
to serve her. 

The gentleman regarded him curi- 
ously. 

He had a good face, with clear, frank 
eyes that looked straight back at him, 
thus bespeaking purity and honesty of 
heart, while there was an earnestness 
in their depths which indicated that he 
was also of a thoughtful nature; and 
the owner of the fine equipage was im- 
pressed that he was no ordinary boy, 
notwithstanding his generally forlorn 
and poverty-stricken appearance. 

“Would you like to earn a quarter?” 
he inquired, with sudden inspiration 
and a suggestive emphasis on the verb. 

“You can bet.I would, sir,” was the 
quick response, the clear young voice 
thrilling with boyish eagerness. 

“Well, then, I want some one to 
watch my team while we are in the ex- 
hibition hall. Trot inside the grounds 
and follow the carriage. Let this boy 
in,” the gentleman concluded to the 
gate-keeper, as, having produced his 
pass, he chirruped to his horses to go 
on. 

The youth needed no second bidding. 
He made a dive for his own hat, ltur- 
riedly jammed it down upon his head, 
and was on the other side of the fence 
in a trice, every nerve in his vigorous 
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young body tingling with delight, in 
view of the rare good fortune that had 
so unexpectedly come to him. 

“Why, papa, you don’t need any one 
to watch the team!’ exclaimed the lad 
in the carriage, turning an astonished 
look upon his father. 

“T know it, Ted; but the little vaga- 
bond was just longing with all his 
heart to get in—he wouldn’t take the 
dime for recovering Gipsy’s hat, so I 
had‘ to make an occasion; see?” and 
Theodore Lawrence, Sr., smiled sig- 
nificantly into the face of his son, who 
returned him a comprehensive nod and 
began to whistle softly to himself—a 
habit of his when specially pleased over- : 
anything. 

Miss Gipsy—more decorously chris- 
tened Margaret Churchill Lawrence— 
reached forth a plump hand and fondly 
patted the stalwart shoulders in front 
of her, thus expressing her apprecia- 
tion of her father’s tactful kindness. 

It was noticeable that on this same 
plump hand there gleamed a very pretty 
turquoise ‘ring, which “the happy child 
regarded with affectionate complacency 
during the operation; then, lifting her 
eyes to her mother, she observed, with a 
sigh of supreme content: 

“Isn’t it just the sweet-est ring, 
mama? Such a lovely birthday gift, 
and just what I wanted.” 

Mr. Lawrence drove to a hitching 
rail inside the grounds, where, after as- 
sisting his family to alight, he fastened 
and unchecked his horses. Then turn- 
ing to his protégé, who was close at 
hand, he inquired: 

“Do you know anything about horses, 
my boy?’”: 

“Yes, sir; I helped take care of them 
at the farm.” 

“What farm?” 

“The—er—the farm where I’ve 
lived.” The lad’s face grew suddenly 
scarlet, and to conceal his embarrass- 
ment he bent to brush a wisp of hay 
from the foreleg of the off horse. 

“What is your name?” pursued Mr. 
Lawrence. 3 

“Louis Arnold, sir.” 

“Well, Louis, you can watch around 
to see that no one meddles with the 
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team while we take a look at the ex- 
hibits in the hall; then you shall have 
an opportunity to see the sights,” and 
with this, Mr. Lawrence and his family 
went their way, leaving the young 
stranger in charge of the handsome 
equipage. 

Evidently the boy was very fond of 
horses, for he at once became absorbed 
in a critical inspection of the beautiful 
span committed to his care. 

“My, but you are a dandy pair of 
beauties!” he exclaimed admiringly 
and with shining eyes, as he walked 
slowly around them, patting their sleek 
haunches, smoothing. their glossy 
manes, slapping here and there at a 
tantalizing fly, and confidentially con- 
tinuing his flattering commendations, 
as if he were talking to companions 
who could understand and appreciate 
every word he uttered. 

Half an hour later, while he was still 
faithfully watching at his post, Ted 
Lawrence suddenly reappeared upon 
the scene. 

“Hello!” he observed, by way of sal- 
utation, bestowing a friendly nod upon 
the boy. 

“Hello!” echoed Louis, while his ob- 
serving eyes. took a comprehensive 
sweep over the trim figure of the rich 
man’s son. 

“You can take a run around the 
grounds now, if you want to, and I'll 
stay with the team till you come back,” 
said Ted genially. 

Louis flushed with pleasure, and his 
eyes lighted with eagerness for an in- 
stant. Then he quietly replied: 

“Guess I won't.” 

“Why in 

“’*Cause.” 

“That doesn’t mean anything; it’s a 
girl’s reason,” observed Ted with 
slightly scornful emphasis. “I thought, 
by the way you were sticking to that 
knothole a while ago, you were just 
dying to see the show.” 

“That’s right,” briefly responded 
Louis, as he deftly rearranged the dis- 
placed forelock of the horse nearest 
~ him. 

“Then why don’t you take your 


chance when it’s offered you?” de- 
manded, Ted. 

“Your father left me here to look 
after these black beauties till he came 
back.” 

“But don’t you suppose I could do 
that just as well as you?” queried Ted, 
with an undertone of asperity in_his 
voice, 

“Course I do,” assented the youthful 
hostler pro tem, with convincing em- 
phasis, ‘“‘but—that wasn’t in the bargain, 
you know.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated the elder boy, look- 
ing enlightened, but bestowing a glance 
of surprise upon the stranger, as if he 
had not expected such a point of honor 
from him. Then he queried irrelevant- 
ly, as his eyes fell upon Louis’ bruised 
and calloused feet: 

“How’d you get knocked up like 
that?” 

“Frogging it down the mountains.” 

“Where from?” 

“From—the farm.” 

“Your father’s farm?” 

“No. I haven’t any father,” said the 
boy stoically, as he toyed with a buckle 
of the harness. 

“Nor mother, either?” pursued Ted, 
with a noticeable softening of his curi- 
ous tone, as his eyes rested on the boy’s 
rags and patches. 

Louis slowly shook his head, without 
replying ; but the sudden contraction of 
his brow and the quiver of his round 
chin betrayed that a very tender spot 
had been touched by the question. 

Ted felt a choking lump rising in his 
own throat as he observed these signs 
of conscious bereavement. It must be 
mighty hard for a fellow to get along 
without his mother, he thought sympa- 
thetically. 

“You ought to have a stout pair of 
shoes before you go back,” he hastened 
to remark, to change the subject, 
meanwhile making a mental inventory 
of a plentiful supply of footgear that 
was stored away in his closet at home. 

“T’m not going back,” was the brief 
response. 

Ted eyed him curiously for a mo- 
ment, then pursed up his lips and gave 
vent to a softly prolonged whistle. 
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“Tll bet you’re a—runaway!”’ he: im- 
pulsively exclaimed. A vivid scarlet 
suffused his’ companion’s face and a 
startled look shot into his eyes as he 
glanced fearfully around to assure him- 
self that no one had overheard the ob- 
servation. 

Then he retorted with a sudden burst 
of temper: “S’pose I-am! It—it isn’t 
anybody’s business.” 

Ted exhibited signs of discomfiture 
at this unexpected shot. He had not 
meant to give offense. Then he said 
in a conciliatory tone: 

“You needn't fire up like that. I 
wouldn’t give you away even if I knew 
you were. I couldn’t be hard on,a fel- 
low who is down in his luck, you 
know.” 

The hot color faded out of Louis’ 
face as quickly as it had come, and with 
a somewhat crestfallen air he apolo- 
getically observed : 

“All right—I guess you’re O K; but 
—do you believe in ‘luck’?” Evidently 
he wished to change the topic. 

“Yes; don’t you?” 

“No; there isn’t any such thing.” 

“TI say—you’re a queer kind of chap!” 
Ted observed; then he drew nearer the 
boy and regarded him with curious in- 
terest as he added: “I should think / 
was having mighty hard luck if I were 
in your place. What do you call it?” 

“Don’t you believe in—God ?” Louis 
inquired, with apparent irrelevance. 

Now, Ted was a prominent choir-boy 
in a fashionable Episcopalian church, 
where his parents were regular at- 


tendants, and he had been_ reared to 


devoutly espouse its creed, forms and 
ceremonies; therefore he replied with 
emphatic assurance, not unmixed with 
perplexity : : 

“Of course I believe in God.” 

“Well, then, what is He and where 
is He?” 

Ted’s eyes grew big and his wonder 
increased. 

“Why,” he replied, after thinking a 
moment, “God is—is all, and He is 
everywhere, don’t you know ?” 

“Then where does your ‘luck’ come 
in?” gravely demanded Louis. 

“Well !—that beats me !—you are the 
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queerest fellow I ever saw!” Ted - 
ejaculated, with a laugh of mingled 
amusement and embarrassment as he 
saw the point; and just at that moment 
Mr. Lawrence, accompanied by his wife 
and daughter, appeared upon the scene, 
thus putting an end to the discussion of 
the youthful theologians. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Ah, Ted, we were wondering what 
had become of you,” his father re- 
marked, as he drew near the boys. 
“Evidently you were not very much in- 
terested in fruits, flowers, vegetables 
and the handicraft of ladies.” 

“No, sir; I didn’t care for the things 
m the hall, so thought I’d come and 
stay with the team and give Louis a 
chance to look around, but he’ said that 
wasn’t in the bargain, and he wouldn't 
go till you came back; so we’ve been 
having a talk,” Ted explained. 

Mr. Lawrence bent a_ searching 
glance upon the young stranger. What 
his son had told him impressed him 
greatly in his favor, while, as he studied 
his fine face and noted his sedate, re- 
spectful manner, he felt that under 
right conditions he was liable to de- 
velop into a man who would honor 
whatever calling he might choose. 

“IT wonder who the little ragamuffin 
is,” he mused, as he drew a handful of 
silver from a pocket, and, selecting the 
promised “quarter” therefrom, passed it 
to the boy. 

“Here is your money, young man, 
and I like the way you stick to a bar- 
gain,’ he said, with an approving 
smile. “Now go and have a good time, 
and if you love horses as I think you 
do, you will see some fine specimens 
on the track pretty soon.” 

Louis doffed his battered hat and 
thanked his kind patron with a beam- 
ing face as his brown fingers closed 
eagerly over the precious piece of silver 
which he had earned, and which seemed 
a mine of wealth to his unaccustomed 
eyes. 

He was on the point of bounding off 
to seek some vantage point from which 















He watched the flying steeds upon the race course. 


to view the racing, when Miss Gipsy. 


approached him and bashfully tendered 
a sizable and well filled paper bag. 

“Do you like candy?” she shyly in- 
quired. “I bought this for you.” 

The lad crimsoned to the tips of his 
ears aswith a diffident ““Thank you!” he 
accepted her gift; then he slipped away, 
and was quickly lost among the crowd. 

“Well, there goes an interesting enig- 
ma which I would like the privilege of 
studying for a while,’ Mr. Lawrence 
remarked, as he assisted his wife into 
the carriage, then lightly swung his 
daughter in after her. 

“Humph! he’s got wheels in his up- 
per story,” Ted asserted, with a shrug 
of his shoulders, as he sprang to his 
own place on the front seat beside his 
father. 

““ ‘Wheels!’ ” repeated Mr. Lawrence. 
“What do you mean by that?” 








Ted _ gravely re- 
hearsed his recent con- 
versation with his new 
acquaintance. 
It seemed to have left 
a deep impression on 
his mind. 

“Turned preacher, 
did he?—and doesn’t 
believe in ‘luck,’ ” said 
Mr. Lawrence, with an 
*% amused laugh, when 
? Ted concluded. “Well, 
I devoutly hope his 
radical ideas on that 
point will not  inter- 
fere with the success 
of our trotter, Ben 
Bolt, when he takes his 
turn on the track this 
afternoon.” 

“Oh, he ought to be 
our mascot instead, 
papa, because you 
were so good to him,” 
his daughter here in- 
terposed. 

“Tt isn’t a difficult 
matter to determine 
your attitude regard- 
ing the question under 
discussion, Gipsy 
dear,” the gentleman 
responded, while his twinkling eyes met 
those of his wife. 

“IT don’t know what you’ mean, 
popsy,” said the child, with a puzzled 
look. 

A general laugh followed her re- 
mark. 

“What do you know about ‘mascots,’ 
pet ?” queried her father. 

“Why, I’ve heard you talk about 
mascots lots of times, and of course I 
know you mean they are something 
that brings you good luck; so now!” 
and the emphasis upon the last two 
words betrayed that the “pet” of the 
family had not quite relished the laugh 
at her expense. 

“Well, all the same, our youthful 
tramp is a queer specimen. He be- 
haves like a little gentleman, betrays a 
very nice sense’ of honor, gives us a 
theological discourse in a nutshell, yet 

















looks like a veritable beggar just out 
of the slums. I really would like to 
know his history,” thoughtfully con- 
cluded Mr. Lawrence. 

Later they caught sight of him stand- 
ing by the judges’ pavilion, one arm 
thrown around a post that supported it, 
his flushed, eager face betraying keen- 
est interest as he watched the flying 
steeds upon the race-course. 

They looked for him again when all 
was over and they were slowly driving 
off the grounds; but he was nowhere 
to be seen, and each experienced a 
sense of disappointment, for the inter- 
esting though unfortunate boy had ap- 
pealed ‘strongly to the sympathies of 
the entire family, while Mr. Lawrence 
had been seriously considering a plan 
to help him in some practical way. 

They had covered only a short dis- 
tance of their homeward way when 
Gipsy suddenly gave vent to a most 
plaintive wail. 

“Oh, mama! I have lost: my lovely 
ring and my birthday is spoiled!” she 
cried; and the startling announcement 
ended with a heart-broken burst of tears 
and sobs. 

“Your birthday ring, dearie? It 
was a little large for you. But don’t 
worry—I can’t think it is lost; it must 
be somewhere in the carriage,” said her 
mother reassuringly, while Ted began 
a vigorous search for it among the mats 
on the floor, Gipsy assisting him as 
well as she was able, while the crystal 
drops rained from her pretty eyes. 

But the ring, with its daintily set tur- 
quoise, which her father had slipped 
upon her fingef that morning, to mark 
her tenth birthday, could not be found, 
even though, after reaching home, they 
all diligently sought it, and both rugs 
and robes were thoroughly shaken. 

The child was inconsolable. A pret- 
ty ring had been a long-coveted. pos- 
session, and to lose it on the very day 
it was given her seemed a-terrible af- 
fliction. Her father, however, finally 
aroused a faint hope of its recovery by 
promising to have her loss advertised 
in the daily. paper of the town. 

While Louis Arnold was standing 
by the judges’ pavilion, wholly -uncon- 
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scious of his surroundings or of aught 
save the sport in which he had become 
completely absorbed, a gentleman and 
lady drove slowly by the spot along the 
carriage road outside the track: 

“Look at that boy!” exclaimed the 
lady, calling the attention of her com- 
panion to the animated face and tensely 
poised figure by the post. 

The man gave a short laugh as his 
glance fell upon the forlorn little waif, 
and then leaned out of the carriage to 
observe the lad more closely. 

At that instant Louis turned and 
looked straight at the couple in the 
vehicle. 

“By George!” suddenly ejaculated 
the gentleman, with a violent start, as 
he met the great brown eyes upraised 
to his. The ruddy color in his face 
instantly faded to a sickly hue. 

“Why, what is the matter?” inquired 
his companion, viewing him with evi- 
dent surprise. 

“Oh, nothing,” was the would-be in- 
different rejoinder. “It struck me that 
the youngster was a somewhat incon- 
gruous element—an unsightly _ blot 
thrust upon this festive scene—that’s 
all.” But he did not ithmediately re- 
cover his color. 

The lady sighed softly as the carriage 
passed on and stopped before the grand 
stand, where she alighted and was con- 
ducted to a reserved seat, while the 
gentleman went to put up his team be- 
fore rejoining her. 

Five minutes later he was standing 
close beside “the incongruous element, 
the unsightly blot,” studying his brown 
face with lynx-eyed scrutiny. 

“Have some peanuts?” he queried, 
in an offhand tone, as he passed Louis 
a bag from which, apparently, he had 
been eating as he approached the spot 
where he stood. “Thank you, sir,” said 
the boy, as he took a handful and 
thought how good everybody had been 
to him that day. 

“What’s your name, youngster?” 
pursued the newcomer, after watching 
him closely but covertly for a few min- 
utes. 

He was a man upward of fifty years, 
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above the average height, stout of fig- 
ure, florid in complexion, assured in his 
bearing, and having a rather attractive, 
though shrewd face, and keen, restless 
blue eyes. 

He was well dressed, wore a small 
but fine diamond in his necktie, and 
gave one the impression of being in 
most prosperous circumstances. 

“Louis Arnold, sir,” said the boy, 
in reply to his inquiry. 

“You look like some one I once 
knew. What was your mother’s name 
before she/ married your father?” the 
stranger continued, but his lips were 
not quite steady as he put the question. 

“Annie Judkins, sir.” 

Again the ruddy color faded from the 
man’s face. 

“TI used to know some one by the 
name of Judkins; but that was before 
I left England,” observed the gentle- 
man reflectively. 

“My mother lived in England once. 
Do you think you ever knew her?” 
eagerly queried Louis. 

“No; the person I refer to was a— 
man,” was the somewhat hasty re- 
sponse. “Where do you live?” he went 
on after a moment. 

“T haven’t any home now. I’ve been 
staying up in—but I’m trying to get a 
place as chore-boy,” Louis explained. 
“Do you know of anybody who wants 
one?” he asked, with an eager thrill in 
his young voice. 

“TI don’t think I do,” said the man, 
flushing’ hotly. Then he demanded 
somewhat sharply: “Have you no 
father or mother?” 

“No, nor anybody else to take care 
of me,” was the pathetic rejoinder. 

The stranger drew in a quick, deep 
breath, and shot a peculiar look into 
the boy’s downcast face. 

“Have some more peanuts,” he said, 
after an awkward pause. “Take them 
all—I do not care for any more.” 

He thrust the bag into Louis’ hand, 
hesitated an instant, as if about to 
make some further remark, then turned 
abruptly away and walked in the di- 
rection of ‘the grand stand; but there 
was a strained look in his eyes, and his 
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Neg had again grown absolutely color- 
ess. 


Two weeks later Benjamin Weston, 
a well-to-do farmer who resided on the 
outskirts of one of Boston’s beautiful 
suburban towns, was returning home, 
late one afternoon, from his customary 
visit to the post-office, when he came 
suddenly upon a boy stretched prone 
upon the ground- by the roadside not 
more than a stone’s throw from his own 
door. 

“Well, youngster, it seems to me 
you’ve chosen a pretty hard bed. Why 
are you lying here at this time of day?” 
he questioned, as the lad wearily lifted 
his head at the sound of steps and bent 
a wistful look upon him. 

“T’m just resting,” briefly returned 
the wayfarer, then dropped back to his 
former position. 

“Resting! What have you been do- 
ing to make you give out on the road 
like this?” demanded the farmer. 

“Tramping.” 

“Tramping ! 
to be in that kind of business. 
do you come from?” 

“New Hampshire.” 

“H’m! That is quite a walk, sure 
enough. Been on the way long?” 

“°Most three weeks.” 

“Where are you bound for?” 

“T don’t know, sir; I’ve been trying 
to hire out all the way down, but no- 
body wants E. 

The boy choked suddenly, and turned 
his face away from the keen eyes that 
were thoughtfully studying him. 

“H’m!” ejaculated the man again. 
“You look to me as if you’d been 
tramping on an empty stomach—at 
least for to-day. Suppose you come 
home with me and fill up before you 
go on.” 

Louis Arnold—for the youthful - 
tramp was none other than Mr. Law- 
rence’s interesting protégé at the recent 
county fair in New Hampshire—started 
to his elbow, an intensely yearning ex- 
pression in his large brown eyes as he 
pathetically returned : 

“You are very good, sir, and I—I am 


You look rather young 
Where 
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hungry.” But he flushed with shame 
as he reluctantly admitted the fact. 

“Well, well, boy; then come on. 
There’s always a bite in mother’s pantry 
for hungry folks, and maybe we can 
find you a more comfortable place to 
rest in for to-night,” said the farmer, 
with a sympathetic inflection that went 
straight to Louis’ heart and brought 
him to his feet almost before the man 
ceased speaking. 

But he looked pale and gaunt from 
long fasting and many other trying ex- 
periences of the last two weeks, and his 
eyes were sunken and heavy from ex- 
cessive weariness. — : 

It was but a few steps to the farm- 
house, and as they drew near the porch 
outside the kitchen a fine collie sprang 
up with a quick, sharp bark of warning. 

“It’s all right, Ponce,” said his mas- 
ter reassuringly, whereupon the intelli- 
gent creature walked deliberately up 
to Louis, looked gravely into his face 
and wagged his feathery tail in hos- 
pitable welcome. 

Directing his guest to sit down on 
the porch for a moment, Mr. Weston 
disappeared within the house, .and the 
boy dropped wearily upon the steps, 
feeling as if he could never move again. 

A few minutes later a cheery, moth- 
erly woman came out to: him, and Louis 
loved her from the instant that she 
smiled into his tired eyes. 

“I’m told there’s a hungry boy out 
here,” she observed in pleasant, spright- 
ly tones. ‘““What’s his name, I wonder?” 

“Louis Arnold, marm.” 

“Well, Louis, come in with me and 
we'll see if we can’t make that aching 
void a dream of the past,” she said with 
a little rippling laugh that made the 
lad feel like a different being. 

He followed her inside the kitchen, 
where he saw one end of a table laid 
with a white cloth and spread with a 
bountiful supply of cold meat, bread 
and butter, a glass of milk, and a gen- 
erous piece of freshly baked apple pie. 

“Sit right down, my boy, and help 
yourself. - It is a little early for our 
supper, but I could not keep you wait- 
ing,” Mrs. Weston cordially observed, 
while she studied, without appearing to 
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* i 
‘do so, the tired face of her youthful 
visitor. 

Louis hesitated and appeared embar- 
rassed. ° 

“Please—may I wash my hands 
first?” he queried diffidently. 

“Of course you may. Why didn’t I 
think of it myself?” and the good wom- 
an took a shining basin from its hook 
above the sink, brought him soap and 
a clean towel, then made an errand 
from the room to relieve him of the 
embarrassment of performing his ablu- 
tions in her presence. 

He gave his hands and face a thor- 
ough wash, then, drawing a small comb 
from a pocket, arranged his tumbled 
locks in a tidy manner, after which he 
sat down to the first really bountiful 
and wholesome meal that he had eaten 
for many a long day. 

He was left alone-for half an hour, 
when Mrs. Weston, followed by her 
husband, returned to the kitchen to find 
him fast asleep in his chair, the collie 
sitting close beside him, his beautiful 
head resting upon the boy’s knee. 

Louis awakened and started to his 
feet in confusion as the door opened, 
but Mrs. Weston’s face wore a very 
compassionate look as she remarked: 

“I know somebody who would be 
glad to tumble into bed this very min- 
ute, and there’s just the place for him 
in a little room over the wood-shed. 
You'll need a good bath first, so fa- 
ther’ll take up a pail of water for you 
and show you the way; and”—laying a 
folded garment on the table—“here’s a 
clean nightgown for you. Now good- . 
night, and you are to have your break- 
fast here in the morning.” 

She began clearing the table as she 
concluded, while Louis, with a tremu- 
lous “Thank you, marm,” followed the 
farmer from the room. 

His bath refreshed and rested hirt. 
It was-a luxury he had not enjoyed 
since he started out on his long tramp. 
He slept as only a tired-out boy can 
sleep, and was awakened at dawn by 
the crowing of a deep-voiced brahma 
cock that, coming forth betimes, proud- 
ly proclaimed the fact beneath his 
chamber: window. 


“ 
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Slipping out of bed, Louis was quick- 
ly dressed, then from a deep inside 
pocket of his shabby jacket he drew 
forth a small, black-covered book, and, 
taking it to the window, read a couple 
of pages from it, after Which he closed 
his eyes and bowed his head for a few 
moments in a reverent attitude. 

When these devotions were com- 
pleted he stole noiselessly from his 
room and the house, curious to take a 
look at his surroundings and the house 
that had sheltered him for the night. 

The Weston homestead, a com- 
fortable, roomy mansion, was _ beauti- 
fully located upon a wide, sweeping 
lawn bordered by a row of noble old 
elms. Back of this there were a spa- 
cious* barn, carriage-house and other 
out-buildings. There was on every 
hand an air of orderliness and thrift, 
which indicated not only an abundance 
of means, but good management as 
well. 

Louis’ eyes turned wistfully toward 
the barn, and he had already taken a 
few steps in that direction when his 
glance fell upon a large wood-pile, with 
a chopping-block beside it, on the op- 
posite side of the yard. 

He paused, thought a moment, then 
went back into the wood-shed, presently 
emerging with a hatchet in hand, and 
the next minute vigorously began to 
reduce such sticks as he could handle 
to available fuel. 

Thus Farmer Weston found him 
when, a little later, he came forth from 
the house with several milk-pails in his 
hands to attend to the morning milking. 

“Good-morning, Louis,” he called out 
in a hearty tone and with an approving 
glance at his deftly wielded hatchet. 
“TI guess you’ve taken a hand at that 
kind of work before.” 

“Yes, sir, I had to chop wood every 
day at the farm.” 

“Whose farm?” 

“Er—the—the poor-farm, where I 
lived,” replied the boy, with scarlet 
cheeks, but evidently bent upon making 
a clean breast of the situation. 

“H’m—a_ poor-farm up 
Hampshire ?” 

"Yes; sir.” 
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“You didn’t like it up there?” 

Louis shook his head emphatically as 
he dealt an especially energetic blow 
upon the knotty stick in process of dis- 
section. 

“So you ran away to seek your for- 
tune in Massachusetts?” observed Mr. 
Weston in a quizzical tone. “Weren’t 
they good to you up there?” 

“T didn’t mind that so much; but if a 
fellow is willing to work for a living he 
isn’t going to stand being called a beg- 
gar and a pauper,” returned the boy, 
with blazing eyes. 

Mr. Weston nodded approvingly, as 


' if he understood, and commended this 


burst of spirit. Then he inquired irrel- 
evantly: 

“Do you like to chop wood?” 

“No, sir,” with a positive inflection 
which left no doubt regarding the mat- 
ter. 

“What makes you do it, then?” 

Louis lifted a grave look to the man’s 
face. 

“Suppose” I don’t like to do it? 
You've been good to me, and I wanted 
to do something for you,” he replied 
with an earnestness that proved his sin- 


cerity. 


“That’s right. 
milk ?” 

“T can do pretty well, sir.” 

“Then suppose you come to the barn 
and help me? My man is away for a 
few days; how would you like to stay 
here and work for me till he comes 
back ?” 

“Oh, may 1?” cried Louis joyfully. 
“T’d just love to, and I'll do the very 
best I can.” ; 

With a glowing face and an energy 
born of a suddenly lightened heart, he 
swung his hatchet deep into the chop- 
ping-block and followed his new friend 
to the barn with an alert step and care- 
free air which bespoke an eagerness to 
make good his word, and a mind at rest 
regarding his present necessities. 


Do you know how to 


CHAPTER III. 


Louis Arnold believed himself the 
happiest boy in Massachusetts that day, 
and could not seem to do enough to 
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manifest his happiness and attest . his 
gratitude for the kindness he was re- 
ceiving from the good farmer.. He 
helped with the milking and drove the 
cows to pasture before breakfast, Ponce, 
the collie, who appeared to have con- 
ceived a sudden and marked friendli- 
ness for him, keeping close at his heels 
most of the time. 

After the morning meal, which he 
ate in the kitchen with Hannah, the 
maid, who also seemed to share in the 
good-will of the entire family toward 
him, there were many things to be done, 
and he showed himself so interested in 
his work, so eager to please, and was so 
uniformly respectful and well-behaved 
that Farmer Weston found himself be- 
coming more and more attracted to him 
and to feel a growing curiosity regard- 
ing his antecedents and the adverse cir- 
cumstances that had reduced so bright 
and well-bred a boy to the pitiable con- 
dition of a dependent upon the doubt- 
ful charity of a New Hampshire poor- 
farm. 

When the noon dinner was over he 
told him to take an hour’s rest, or 
amuse himself in any way he chose, 
before they began their afternoon work. 

“Or, perhaps,” he observed as he 
rested himself in one of the chairs on 
the back porch, to smoke his after- 
dinner pipe, “you'd like to tell me some- 
thing about yourself. Haven’t you any 
relatives, my boy?” 

“No, sir,” replied Louis, as he 
dropped upon a step near him, while 
the attentive collie stretched himself on 
the ground at his feet. “My father 
died when I was eight years old, and 
my mother”—with a slight catch in his 
breath—“when I was ten.” 

“And wasn’t there an aunt, uncle or 
a cousin who could take you in?” kindly 
inquired Mr. Weston. 

“No, sir. My father was the high- 
school teacher in our town, and after 
he went away my mother took in dress- 
making till she got sick, and they didn’t 
have anybody belonging to them like 
most folks.” 

“That seems strange,” said the -farm- 
er thoughtfully. ‘Was your mother 
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sick long? 
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“Well, not really sick; but she kept 
getting weaker and whiter for a long 
time, till one day she dropped down 
in a faint and never came to.” 
































A grac-ful figure, daintily clad in white. 
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The boy turned. his head away and 
was silent for a moment or two, where- 
‘ upon Ponce got up and sympathetically 
poked his cold nose into his hand. 
Thus reminded of his friendly interest 
and presence, Louis slipped an appre- 
Ciative arm around his neck and gave 
him an affectionate hug, then resumed: 

“We didn’t have any money at all, so 
there had to be an auction of all our 
things to pay the rent and—for other 
things, you know. Then as there wasn’t 
anybody to take care of me the select- 
men said I’d have to go to ‘the town 
farm. But Aunt Martha—her name is 
Miss Martha Wellington—wouldn’t let 
me.” 

“How does she happen to be ‘Aunt 
Martha’ to you?” Mr. Weston here in- 
terposed. 

“Oh, she was very good to my mother 
after my father went away. She used 
to stay with us a lot, to help mother 
sew and do the work, and she was there 
when—when—that last. day, and—un- 
til after the auction.” 

Louis had to stop here again and 
swallow hard two or three times before 
he could go on. 

“When the selectmen said I’d have 
to go to the town farm,” he presently 
continued, “she told them I shouldn’t; 
- she said she had little enough to live on, 
herself, but she would make it do and 
take care of me, too, until somebody 
would give me a home.” 

“H’m. She was a friend worth hav- 
ing,” observed Mr. Weston with hearty 
appreciation. 

“T guess she was,” returned the boy 
with positive emphasis; “and I’ve lived 
with her ever since, and I never loved 
anybody, except mother, as well as I 
loved her. She thought a lot of me, 
too, and so she had me call her ‘Aunt 
Martha.’ ” 

An irrepressible sob burst from the 
lad’s lips at this point, showing how 
keenly he still felt his bereavement of 
both mother and friend. Hot tears also 
rushed into his eyes, but he winked hard 
to prevent them from rolling over his 
cheeks, and bit his lips in the effort to 
regain his self-control. 

“And did she d 
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“Oh, no,” Louis quickly interrupted, 
as if to prevent the utterance of a word 
that hurt him; “but a sister, out in Col- 
orado, did, and she was sent for to go 
and take care of her family. We—we 
both thought we couldn’t bear it at 
first, and she said she’d have me go 
with her if she could afford it; but there 
were four children out there, and they 
were poor, too, so she just had to leave 
me behind.” 

Louis paused again suddenly, threw 
his other arm around Ponce’s neck and 
drew him closer to him; while Mr. 
Weston, with a suspicious quiver of his 
own eyelids, removed the pipe from his 
mouth, shook the ashes from it and 
quietly laid it aside. 

“Then,” the boy went on, but keeping 
his face turned away from his com- 
panion’s gaze, “as there wasn’t anybody 
else in the town who could have me, 
I had to go to the farm.  But”— 
straightening himself proudly and flush- 
ing hotly—‘I only lived there four 
weeks. J wouldn’t stay. They made 
me work all the time. I didn’t mind 
that—I like to work,” he hastened to 
explain; “but I did mind being cuffed 
and sworn at and called a ‘beggar’ and 
a ‘pauper.’ I’m only a boy, I know, but 
I’m sure I earned all it cost to keep me, 
and I wouldn’t be called such names 
and be made to feel I was a burden on 
the town; so I ran away,” he concluded 
in a matter-of-fact tone. 

“And they didn’t clothe you any too 
well, either,” observed Mr. Weston, as 
his glance swept over the forlorn-look- 
ing figure before him. 

Louis flushed sensitively. 

“T had some better clothes and some 
good shoes and stockings when I started 
—Aunt Martha bought them for me 
just before she went away. I made 
them up in a bundle, to save them, and 
wore my old ones; but I went to sleep 
one afternoon by the roadside, and 
when I woke up they were gone—some- 
body had stolen them.” 

“That was hard lines,” said Farmer 
Weston sympathetically. Then ~he 
added: “But mother’s going to look 
up some things for you before the day 
is out. We had a boy here last year 
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who was about your size, and he left 
some very good clothes which he had 
outgrown; I guess they'll come pretty 
near being a fit for you.” 

“Thank you, sir. I’d like them, if 
you'll let me work long enough to pay 
for them,” replied Louis, flushing with 
mingled pleasure and independence. 

“T imagine we can fix that all right,” 
his companion returned reassuringly. 
Then after a moment he added gravely : 
“The Lord has laid His hand heavily 
upon you, my boy, in taking your par- 
ents and friends from you so early in 
life and leaving you to shift for your- 
self.” 

Louis turned a look of astonishment 
upon him. 

“God didn’t do that,” he asserted in 
a positive tone. 

The farmer looked surprised in turn 
and moved uneasily in his chair. 

“Ahem! What makes you think so?” 
he demanded curiously. 

“Why, because God is good.” 

“Of course; but don’t you believe 


God gives life?” 


“Yes, sir.” 

“And takes it away?” 

“Oh, no, sir; He couldn’t do that.” 
“What’s that?’ demanded Mr. Wes- 


‘ton, with a note of sternness in his 


tones. “Why not?” 

“Because God is life and He is every- 
where; so He couldn’t kill life any- 
where without killing a part of Him- 
self,” said Louis, with quiet assurance 
and surprising logic. 

Mr. Weston’s face was a study as he 
regarded his youthful guest with an air 
of perplexity which plainly indicated 
that he considered him a queer problem. 

“Humph! That’s peculiar logic! So 
that’s the kind of theology your Aunt 
Martha has been teaching you?” he ob- 
served with a shrug of his broad shoul- 
ders. 

“T don’t know anything about theol- 
ogy; but I know it’s truth,” said the 
boy conclusively. 

“Where do you find it?” 

“Why, in the Bible, of course.” 

“H’m!” ejaculated the farmer reflec- 
tively. ‘Then you don’t believe that 
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God deprived you of your mother and 
put you in the poorhouse ?” 

“No, sir; if I did I—I should hate 
Him,” cried the boy passionately and 
with an almost spasmodic catch in his 
breath. 

Farmer Weston flushed up suddenly 
and a steel-like glitter came into his 
usually kind eyes. 

A few years previous he had lost his 
only son—the pride of his life, the hope 
of his future—and while he would have 
hesitated to say that he hated God— 
because, in accordance with his rigid 
Presbyterian doctrines, he believed that 
“the Lord gave and the Lord has taken 
away, blessed be the name of the Lord” 
—he had, nevertheless, been bitterly re- 





The dog stood upright on his hind legs begging 
Sor the prize. 
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bellious, and that bitterness still rankled 
in his heart. 

“Who is responsible, then?” he curtly 
demanded. 

“Sin—evil. Aunt Martha says 
Louis began, then abruptly paused. 

“Well, what does Aunt Martha say?” 
queried his companion, the. vivid spot 
of red still burning on either cheek and 
showing how deeply he had been 
stirred. 

“She says God is all good; so He 
can’t send anything but good to any one. 
She says we are to blame for all the 
evil in the world, for if all the -people 
who have ever lived had never thought 
any but good thoughts, they would 
never have known anything about evil 
and the trouble it brings ;’ and Louis’ 
earnest face and assured tone indicated 
that he was firmly convinced of the ar- 
guments he was quoting. 

“T wish I could know Aunt Martha. 
I think she certainly has the right idea 
of it,” a gentle voice here interposed ; 
and, turning with a start of surprise, 
Louis saw, standing in the doorway be- 
hind him, a graceful figure daintily 
clad in white, and found himself look- 
ing into a face which, excepting his 
mother’s, he thought was the loveliest 
he had ever seen. 

The lady was perhaps thirty-five years 
of age, with a gentle yet dignified bear- 
ing, nut-brown hair and beautiful blue 
eyes—darkly blue, like the fringed 
gentian that grew abundantly near his 
old home and which he dearly loved; 
and there was a delicate tinge of color 
in her cheeks that was like the faint 
afterglow on fleecy clouds at sunset. 

“Ah, Helen, come out; this is just 
what will interest you,” said Mr. Wes- 
ton, a genial smile lighting his face as 
he turned to the newcomer. Then he 
added: “Louis, this is my daughter, 
Mrs. Richards, who is visiting us for 
a while.” 

Louis was on his feet in an instant 
and doffed his shabby hat to the lady 
with an innate grace and courtesy which 
betrayed him both well-born and well- 
bred. 

“So you are Louis Arnold,” Mrs. 
Richards observed, as she smiled gra- 
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ciously into the boy’s admiring eyes. 
“My father tells me you are to remain 
with us for a few days; I hope you will 
get nicely rested and be happy with 
us. ” 


“We've been having a discussion sim- 
ilar to those you and I have had of late,” 
the farmer resumed. “It seems that 
Aunt Martha, to whom you heard him 
refer, is a veritable oracle upon the puz- 
zling question of good and evil,” he 
concluded, a quizzical smile curling his 
lips and gleaming in his eyes. 

Louis colored a vivid scarlet. 

“I don’t know what you mean by 
‘oracle’; but I can tell you she’s almost 
the best woman that ever lived,” he ob- 
served with something very like a re- 
sentful thrill in his voice. 

“T’m inclined to agree with you, my 
boy,” kindly returned Mr. Weston, who 
saw that the lad was hurt. “Oracle 
means a wise person; so you see I was 
simply paying a tribute to your friend. 
I am sure Miss Wellington must be a 
very estimable lady, and, as my daugh- 
ter has said, I would like to know her.” 

“TI see that you and Ponce have be- 
come good friends,” Mrs. Richards re-~ 
marked, to change the subject. She ob- 
served that the collie had moved again 
close to the boy and was poking an in- 
quisitive nose into the shabby hat hung 
by his side. 

“I love dogs,” Louis replied—“fine 
dogs,” he added, as he affectionately 
patted the glossy head of the animal, 
who pricked up his ears and wagged his 
feathery tail as if in acknowledgment of 
the compliment. 

“That is a fine dog,” asserted Farmer 
Weston. “He’s a good judge of hu- 
man nature, too, and doesn’t make 
friends with everybody, He isn’t back- 
ward on tricks, either ; see here, Ponce.” 

The man reached for a ball that lay 
on a window-sill near him, and, leaning 
off the porch, tossed it high in the air. 

The dog was on the alert in an in- 
stant, but, quick as he was, Louis was 
quicker, and, darting out into the yard, 
sprang aloft, catching the descending 
ball in his brown hands with a boyish 
shout of triumph, while Ponce gave a 
quick, sharp bark of mingled appeal and 
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disappointment, and stood upright on 
his hind legs begging for the prize. 

“Want it?” said Louis, holding it 
just beyond his reach with a tantalizing 
air. 

Ponce whined wistfully. 

“Here goes, then,” cried the boy, and 
then there followed a romp which for 
boyish and canine characteristics and 
athletic feats was a marvel and a de- 
light to the beholders on the piazza. 

The farmer roared with mirth and 
appreciation. 

Helen Richards clapped her jeweled 
hands with the abandonment and en- 
thusiasm of a girl, while Mrs. Weston 
and Hannah left their work in’ the 
kitchen and came to the door to get 
their share of the fun. 

Ponce won at the end of the game 
from a generous opponent, who, with 
one last vigorous toss of the ball, cried 
out: 

“Now, Ponce, here you are; go for 
it; hi, there!” and the collie, measur- 
ing distances with his keen eyes, 
bounded forward, poised himself be- 
neath the descending trophy, then with 
an agile spring caught it between his 
jaws, and, running back to Louis, 
proudly deposited it at his feet and 
begged for another round. ° 

“No, sir; that’s enough for this time,” 
laughed the panting lad as he sank upon 
the porch and fanned himself with his 
shabby hat. 

“T guess there’s some boy left in you, 
after all, though I was beginning to 
think Aunt Martha had ordained you 
pretty early in life,” Mr. Weston dryly 
observed, yet with a quiet twinkle in his 
eyes. “Well”—glancing at his watch 
and rising from his chair—‘“it’s about 
time we made tracks for that potato 
patch—ever dug potatoes, Louis?” 

“Lot o’ times,” replied Louis, spring- 
ing nimbly to his feet, apparently as 
eager for work as he had been for 
play. 

“All right; you'll find a couple of 
hoes in the shed, and I'll get the 
basket.” 

Louis darted away to bring the re- 
quired implements, and Mrs. Richards, 
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looking thoughtfully after him, re- 
marked to her remaining companion : 
“Father, I believe that is no ordinary 


boy, and I wish he might find a good © 


home with the right kind of people.” 
“So do I, Helen—so do I; I don’t 
like to think of him being left to come 
up anyhow by himself,” replied the man 
gravely as he turned away to go for his 
basket. . 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs. Richards was the only remain- 
ing child of four that had once com- 
prised the family of Farmer Weston 
and his good wife, who were energetic, 
prosperous people, broad-minded, pro- 
gressive and most highly esteemed in 
the town where they had lived ever 
since their wedding day, when they 
had proudly taken possession of the 
tiny cottage which later had become the 
“L” to the handsome and commodious 
farmhouse which was now their home. 

Helen Weston, from her childhood, 
had been a favorite in the community 
with both old and young. Possessing 
an amiable disposition, an attractive per- 
sonality, together with a vein of irre- 
pressible humor, besides being a fine 
scholar, she had been regarded-not only 
as the flower of the family, but of the 
village as well. 

After graduating from the high 
school of her native place, she had 
taken a four years’ course at Welles- 
ley College, preparatory to teaching, 
and, having won her degree, she se- 
cured a fine position in a select school 
in Chicago, where, later, she met and 
married a prosperous young lawyer, 
William Richards, who had already at- 
tained an enviable reputation in that 
mighty cosmopolitan city of the middle 
West. 

Having always maintained a high 
moral standard, never lending himself 
to a case which he could not contest 
with an absolutely clear conscience, he 
had won the unlimited confidence of his 
clients, his progress had been relatively 
rapid, and now, at thirty-seven years of 
age, he was rated as one of the leading 
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men in his profession, and financially 
successful in proportion. 

No children came to the young 
couple, and there were times when 
Helen Richards, even amid her luxuri- 
ous surroundings, yearned mightily for 
her «ear ones at home. 

Frequent visits were exchanged, 
however, Mr. and Mrs. Weston from 
time to time spending the entire winter 
with their daughter, while every sum- 
mer found the Richardses abandoning 
themselves to the freedom of country 
life at the old homestead in: Massachu- 
setts. 

Mrs. Richards had more than once 
proposed to her father to sell his farm 
and make a permanent home with her; 
but Mr. Weston affirmed that as long 
as he was hale and hearty he could 
never tear himself away from his na- 
tive soil or give up his long-accustomed 
work; while, too, he said the bustling, 
hurrying West was too rapid for him, 
and he preferred the quiet routine of 
his more methodical life. 

Out in the potato field that bright af- 
ternoon the observing farmer found that 
Louis could hoe as vigorously and to 
as good purpose as he had seemed to 
do everything else that day. He proved 
himself very companionable, also, and 
as something of his shyness wore off he 
talked cheerily and freely with his new 
friend, who became more and more con- 
vinced that Aunt Martha had sown good 
seed in a fruitful soil. She had evi- 
dently been a woman of culture, not- 
withstanding her humble position in 
life ; a woman of rigid honesty and un- 
swerving principle, for the boy’s lan- 
guage was unusually correct and well 
chosen for one of his years; while, from 
an ethical viewpoint, he seemed to pos- 
sess the ideals of a lofty and acutely dis- 
criminating nature. 

Yet he did not pose as a prodigy. 
He was refreshingly unconscious of 
self, spontaneous in his actions and ex- 
pressions, and frequently bubbled over 
with real boyish spirits not unmixed 
with a spice of mischief. Man and boy 
worked harmoniously together until five 
o’clock, when it was time to begin on 
the chores for the night. 
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When these were done and Louis 
finally appeared in. the homelike kitchen, 
thoughtfully bearing an armful of wood 
for Hannah’s box, Mrs. Weston, who 
was assisting in the preparation of the 
evening meal, greeted him with her 
cheery smile and remarked: 

“Well, Louis, if your work is all done 
you can go up to your room and put 
an some better clothes, which you'll 
find there. Mrs. Richards and I are 
going to town after supper to do some 


errands. Would you like to come with 
us ?” 
“Yes’m,” the boy replied, his face 


beaming with pleasure in view of the 
proposed outing. 

He slipped away to the little chamber 
over the shed, where he found a sug- 
gestive pail of water, with soap and 
towels, awaiting him; also a neat brown 
suit of clothes, a clean shirt and blouse, 
with a pretty tie, which was but slightly 
defaced, even though it had evidently 
been worn. There were a pair of shoes 
and stockings, too, both of which had 
seen service. 

He was not long taking his bath and 
getting into his suit, which proved to be 
a very good fit, and he heaved a sigh of 
intense satisfaction to find himself neat 
and clean and looking more like the 
trim boy who had never worn soiled or 
ragged garments until he was deprived 
of Aunt Martha’s loving care. 

The stockings, even though darned 
in various places, felt good to his feet, 
which had kown no covering for many 
weeks. The shoes, however, were 
rather large; but he comforted himself 
with the philosophical reflection, “Bet- 
ter so than too tight, notwithstand- 
ing their clumsy proportions.” 

When he reappeared in the kitchen 
Mrs. Weston regarded him with a com- 
placent smile, and was quick to observe 
the straight, white parting of his hair 
and also the more presentable appear- 
ance of his finger-nails. 

“He has been carefully reared,” she 
said to herself. “Dear boy! He looks 
and behaves like a little gentleman, and 
my heart yearns over him.” 

After supper the carriage was driven 
to the door, whereupon Mrs. Weston 
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A silvery laugh rippled over the lady’s lips as she put the lines into his hands. 


appropriated the back seat, while Mrs. 
Richards and Louis occupied the one in 
front. 

“Do you know how to drive, Louis?” 
inquired his companion, as her father 
passed the reins up to her. 

“Yes’m’—eagerly. 

“Would you like to act as our coach- 
man this evening?” 

“If you please” —lifting a bright look 
to her and flushing with pleasure in view 
of her manifest confidence in his ability 
to drive. 

A silvery laugh rippled over the lady’s 
lips as she put the lines into his hands. 

“I thought I could not mistake that 
longing expression in your eyes, and 
I’m*sure you do know how to drive,” 
she said as she observed the way he 
laid hold upon the ribbons and drew his 
elbows close in to his sides preparatory 
to starting off. 

It was less than half a mile to town— 
a lovely drive along a wide, well-graded 
road, lined with beautiful and stately 
trees and flanked on either side with 
fine residences. . 


Upon reaching the village, the horse 
was hitched in front of one of the large 
stores, whereupon the trio went from 
place to place to make their various 
purchases, Louis proving himself very 


useful as burden-bearer, while.he thor- 


oughly enjoyed himself in this capacity 
and kept his bright eyes busy taking in 
his surroundings, nothing of interest 
being allowed to escape them. 

The last errand concerned him per- 
sonally and consisted in the purchase of 
a pair of good, serviceable shoes to fit 
him, some underclothing and a suitable 
hat for fall wear. 

His flushed face was a study while 
his new friends were buying these 
things, and there was a troubled expres- 
sion in his eyes which did not escape 
Mrs. Richards’ observation. 

“How do you like it?” she inquired 
when, after trying on several, ‘she at 
last found a hat that suited her better 
than others. 

“T like it very much; but——” he 
began doubtfully, when she gently 
checked him by asking: 
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“Louis, didn’t Aunt Martha teach 
you who supplies all.our needs?” 

“Yes’m—God”—with a comprehen- 
sive nod, yet with a suspicious quiver of 
his round chin. 

“Then it is not for us to question or 
allow our pride to make us feel bur- 
dened in view of the way He takes to 
provide for our wants,” the lady pur- 
sued ; “we are simply to be grateful and 
He will give the opportunity for a suit- 
able expression of our gratitude. Now,” 


she went on brightly, ‘“‘we want a couple~ 


of new collars and a pretty necktie, 
which are to be my own little offering, 
for I am going to ask a favor of you.” 

Louis lifted an eager face to her, thus 
plainly indicating how gladly he would 
grant any favor she might ask; while 
as he met her smiling’ eyes his heart 
grew big and tender just as it used to 
grow when, after he had done some 
special favor for her, Aunt Martha 
would throw her arm about his shoul- 
ders and say: “I wonder what I 
should do without my little man of the 
house.” 

“I’m going to ask you to act as my 
escort to church to-morrow morning,” 
the lady went on. “Mr. Richards is 
away on business, and I’m not fond of 
going to church alone; would you like 
to go with me?” 

“Yes’m, I would,” replied Louis, with 
a heartiness there was no mistaking. 

“Thank you,” was the gracious re- 
joinder, that made it seem as if the 
weight of obligation was all on her side, 
“and we shall have to start very early, 
for I like to go by trolley into Boston 
at this time of the year.” 

“Boston!” repeated Louis in an in- 
describable tone, while his face was a 
study, for far-famed Boston had al- 
ways seemed to him-the Mecca of the 
universe. 

“Yes; I judge you have never been 
there, so it will be an interesting trip 
for you, and I always go there to 
church when I come East. Now, I be- 
lieve, our purchases are all made, and 
we will go home,” she concluded, as, 
having received her change, she turned 
to leave the store, and Louis, gathering 
up her bundles, followed her. 
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Avery happy boy was early astir on 
the following morning, and when 
Farmer Weston arose, a little later than 
usual, as was his custom on the Sab- 
bath, it was to find the stock all fed, 
most of the chores already done, and the 
milking well under way. 

When this duty was finished Louis 
drove the cows to pasture, with Ponce 
again in close attendance, and mani- 
festing in various ways his friendliness 
for the stray waif who had so oppor- 
tunely found shelter beneath the hos- 
pitable roof of his master. 

When they returned they were walk- 
ing side by side, Louis’ hand resting af- 
fectionately upon the collie’s silken 
head, while the lad was singing in a 
clear, boyish treble one of the. many 
hymns that Aunt Martha had taught 
him. 

Helen Richards, who was quietly 
reading in her own room, caught the 
familiar strains and paused to listen, 
with a tender smile on her lips. 

“Dear child,” she said softly. “I’m so 
glad father seems willing to keep him. 
I shall go back to Chicago with a light 
heart, feeling that I have left a bit of 
sunshine here to brighten the dear old 
home.”. 

After breakfast, having brought up 
the: potatoes and other vegetables and 
filled both hods with coal for Hannah, 
Louis slipped away to his room to pre- 
pare for the much-anticipated trip to 
Boston. 

He dressed himself with great care 
and flushed with pleasure on taking a 
final survey of his trim figure, his well- 
fitting shoes and the “nobby” hat which 
he was to wear for the first time that 
morning. 

Then, obeying one of the tidy habits 
inculcated by Aunt Martha, he hung the 
clothing he had removed in an orderly 
manner in the closet, and, while doing 
so, a wad of paper dropped to the floor 
from a deep inside pocket in his jacket. 

Picking it up, a slight smile curved 
his lips as he unfolded it, revealing a 
paper bag which still contained some- 
thing within it. 

Slipping his fingers inside, he brought 
to light a chocolate cream which pre- 




















sented a decidedly mashed and battered 
appearance. 

He eyed it askance for a moment, then 
deliberately thrust it between his lips 
and munched it with as much relish, ap- 
parently, as if it had been fresh from the 
confectioner’s establishment. 

“Just one left,” he observed, as he 
turned his attention again to the bag. 
“Guess it might as well keep the other 
company—there are lots 0’ good things 
to eat here, and I don’t get so hun- 
gry between meals now.” 

He was on the point of suiting the 
act to his words, when he caught sight 
of a glittering object half embedded in 
the confection. 

“By jingo! where did that come 
from?” he cried out in astonishment. 

“That” was a small gold ring, set 
with some pretty blue stones, and which 
had worked itself almost half out of 
sight into his last chocolate cream—all 
that retnained of the bag of candy which 
Miss Gipsy, his little acquaintance of 
the county fair, had bought expressly 
for him. 

The boy had treasured that gift most 
jealously, only now and then permitting 
himself the luxury of partaking of its 
contents, in order that he might retain 
some tangible reminder of that red- 
letter day as long as possible. Never- 
theless, now and then, when he had 
failed to get all that he needed to eat 
on his long tramps, he had been obliged 
to dip into it more frequently than he 
liked in order to appease the aching 
void in his hungry stomach. 

His great brown eyes wore a very 
startled look just now, as he viewed 
that small circlet, the loss of which had 
caused such heart-broken grief from 
Miss Gipsy and spoiled her otherwise 
happy birthday. 

He was not long in arriving at cor- 
rect conclusions, however, for he re- 
membered having seen it gleaming on 
the pretty, plump hand which she had 
reached out to receive the truant hat he 
had captured and returned to her. 

Then a laugh of amusement broke 
from him as he realized that that same 
small hand must have dipped into his 
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bag of sweets before it-had been pre- 
sented to him, when, doubtless, the ring 
had slipped from her finger and gradu- 
ally worked its way to the bottom, 
‘where it had almost lost itself again 
in the very last of his sweetmeats. 

He detached it, and, dropping it in 
his wash-basin, carefully cleansed it, 
then wiped it dry on his towel, won- 
dering all the while what he would do 
with it—how return it to its owner. 

He did not even know her name. He 
had heard her father address her as 
“Gipsy” and his son as “Ted,” but aside 
from these household pet names he had 
no clue whatever to the identity of the 
family. 

But he was suddenly interrupted in 
these reflections by hearing the clock in 
the kitchen below strike nine, and knew 
it was nearly time to start for church. 

He unbuttoned the front of his blouse 
and shirt and brought to light a strong 
twine which encircled his neck, and 
from which there hung suspended a 
broad, plain band of gold. 

It was his mother’s wedding ring— 
taken from her hand by Aunt Martha 
and given to him to keep as a precious 
legacy. With compressed lips and fin- 
gers that were tremulous, he untied the 
knot and slipped Gipsy’s little birthday 
gift beside the other shining circlet, then 
retied the string and thrust his treas- 
ures out of sight, rebuttoned his cloth- 
ing and went below to join Mrs. Rich- 
ards, who was awaiting him. 

“How nice you look, Louis,” she re- 
marked as her eyes took a critical sur- 
vey of him from head to foot. “I am 
sure Mr. Richards would be very happy 
this bright morning if he could know 
what a congenial companion I have to 
accompany me to church. Come, now, 
we have only just about time to catch 
our car.” 

It was a charming ride over -the 
country roads to town. The day was 
perfect. The sun had never seemed 
quite so bright, the sky so blue or the 
floating clouds so fleecy white; while 
the foliage on every hand was ablaze 
with gorgeous tints that thrilled the be- 
holder to silence, with wonder and rev- 
erence for the Master Hand that had 
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painted such marvelous hues. And 
when they entered the beautiful church 
which Mrs. Richards attended, an at- 
mosphere of wondrous peace seemed, 
to Louis, to brood over the place and 
hallow the service which followed. 

It was an experience, a day, a serv- 
ice, a peace, which left a lasting impress 
on the walls of memory’s hall for all 
time. The sorrow, the hardship, the 
loneliness of the past few weeks were 
all forgotten—submerged beneath those 
uplifting influences and the joy that 
filled his consciousness—when the serv- 
ice was over and he passed out upon 
the street with his kind friend and up to 
the avenue where they were to take 
their car for home. 

While they were waiting on the cor- 
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ner, two rough-looking men came out 
of a building on the opposite side of the 
street, where they stood talking for a 
moment or two, then parted, one board- 
ing a passing trolley, the other stagger- 
ing to a near-by lamp-post, against 
which he leaned for support, in some 
doubt, apparently, regarding his ability 
to go on his way. 

Neither Louis nor Mrs. Richards had 
observed either of them particularly, 
nor dreamed of the presence of an en- 
emy to disturb their harmony until a re- 
pulsive oath greeted their ears, and a 
heavy hand was laid on Louis’ shoulder, 
when, turning suddenly, he found him- 
self gazing into a pair of familiar, sin- 
ister eyes which were fastened with a 
look of evil triumph upon him. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
The Old House 


ly through the porch and up the silent stair ; 
Little is changed, I know so well the ways; 

Here the dead came to meet me; it was there 
The dream was dreamed in unforgotten days. 


But who is this that hurries on before, 
A flitting shade the brooding shades among? 
She turned—I saw her face—O God! it wore 
The face I used to wear when I was young. 


I thought my spirit and my heart were tamed 
To deadness; dead the pangs that agonize. 
The old grief springs to choke me—I am shamed 

Before that little ghost with eager eyes. 


Oh, turn away, let her not see, not know! 

How should she bear it, how should understand? 
Oh, hasten down the stairway, haste and go, 

And leave her dreaming in the silent land. 





Amy Levy. 
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Wanted, A Parcels Post 


By Charles H. Cochrane 


The United States Post Office Department is about thirty years behind the other countries of the world 
in the matter of handling packages. Weight is limited to four pounds, and it costs nearly six times as 
much to send an eleven-pound package from New York to Hoboken as it does to send a hundred and ten 
pounds through the German post office from Berlin to the most distant point of Austria. In other words, 
our cost is 5,900 per cent. greater. The four “in able obstacles” to a parcels post in the United 
States are, according to Ex-Postmaster-General John Wanamaker, the Adams Express Company, the 
American Express Company, the Wells-Fargo Express Company and the Southern Express Company. 











HE grip of the express companies 
on the package express business 
of the United States is'so strong 

that for nearly a third of a century it 
has thwarted the will of every voter 
who is not financially interested in the 
express business. They have the trade, 
and they mean to keep it, even if the 
post office can handle the small parcels 
for a small fraction of the present cost. 
The public is entitled to a parcels post 
that will carry eleven pounds for five 
cents, and one hundred and ten pounds 
for sixty cents, as is done in Germany. 
What the post office department really 
gives the public instead of this I will 
endeavor to illustrate. 

If one should take a bundle of soiled 
linen weighing exactly eleven pounds 
in its wrappings, and offer it at the 
New York post office for mailing to 
Hoboken, just across the river, the pos- 
tal clerk would probably refuse to ac- 
cept the package on the ground that it 
was merchandise weighing over four 
pounds; but if one should insist that it 
must go regardless of expense, and at 
once, then the post office clerk might 
remember that the post office depart- 
ment does not enforce the four-pound 
limit rule against first-class matter, so 
that if letter postage were paid he could 
accept it, unless he decided that it had 
a bad odor, in’ which case no nioney 
would tempt the department to touch it. 


He would tell you that the letter rate 
on an eleven-pound package was $3.52, 
and that by adding ten cents for a spe- 
cial delivery you could get your laundry 
to your favorite washerwoman inside 
of three or four hours. 

Had you preferred to patronize a 
washerlady in the republic of Colombia, 
however, the New York post office of- 
ficial would have unbent, admitted that 
even little Colombia was in the Postal 
Union, and accepted your bundle for 
$1.40, provided you tied up your dirty 
linen in such a manner that the trans- 
mitting officials could examine it when- 
ever they felt so disposed. The charge 
all the way from New York to Hong- 
kong would have been no greater— 
$1.40. If you lived in Berlin, and liked 
the work of the Chinese laundries in 
San Francisco, you could mail your 
eleven pounds of soiled linen there for 
only eighty-eight cents. 

Had you offered the New York post 
office a bundle of SmitH’s MAGAZINES, 
as the agent of the publishers, sepa- 
rately addressed to fifty different cities 
of the United States, but weighing 
eleven pounds, he would have accepted 
them at a charge of eleven cents, al- 
though involving. on the department 
several hundred times the labor of 
transporting the one package to Ho- 
boken. 

Such are the extremes of asinine in- 
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consistency in force under the worst 
postal system of any civilized country 
on the globe; namely, the United States, 
which prides itself on its industrial 
progress, but which, in the matter of 
a parcels post, is far behind Italy, Hun- 
gary, Egypt and India. 

A messenger boy would have deliv- 
ered the bundle in Hoboken for sev- 
enty-five cents, or an express company 
would take it over for a quarter. But 
the United States Post Office is run on 
the principle that its sole mission is the 
handling of letters. Other business is 
treated as a nuisance, subject to regu- 
lating orders that seem to be made as 
annoying as possible for the public. 
.The business of express companies is 
a sacred thing to’ post office officials, 
and their souls are filled with horror 
at the thought that Uncle Sam would 
do anything to break down express 
monopoly. 

John Wanamaker was the only man 
ever holding the position of postmaster- 
general who understood the business of 
parcel delivery, having built up a large 
system for his own stores. He is on 
record as saying that there are four in- 
superable obstacles to the introduction 
of a parcels post in the United States— 
the Adams Express Company, the 
American Express Company, the Wells- 
Fargo Express Company and _ the 
Southern Express Company. He also 
authorized the statement that parcels 
could be carried by the post office de- 
partment, with its 76,000 offices, at one- 
twelfth the cost now paid by the public 
to express companies, a matter plainly 
demonstrated by comparison of our 
rates with those of the parcels post in 
Germany and England. 


CHARGES FOR CARRIAGE AND DE- 
LIVERY OF ELEVEN-POUND 
PARCELS BY POST. 


The following table shows the astound- 
ing differences in charges for carrying eleven 
pounds of merchandise by post in various 
parts of the world. The lowest rate is in 
Germany, where it is transported five miles 
in the city of Berlin for two and one-half 
cents, and the highest rate in America, where 
the charge is $3.52 for two miles trans- 
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portation from New York to Hoboken post 
office. 


Minimum charge. Maximum 
charge, any 

distance. 
In Germany ... 80 oe% (in city) $0.12 
In England ........ (Manchester) 0.24 
In Austria-Hungary. 0 07% (for 10 miles) 0.15 
Teh ECG os 6c cc0dc os 0.20 
From New York to laoboken . - 3.52 
From New York to Hongkong, China: 1.40 
From Edinburgh to New York............ 0.72 
From Berlin to New York.............04. 0.63 
From Cairo, Egypt, to Berlin............. 0.45 
From Berlin to Triest, Austria............ 0.25 


Across the water things are made 
both easy and economical for the public 
in the exchange of packages. Germany 
leads, in price, quantity and qual- 
ity of service; but Austria-Hungary, 
Italy, France and Switzerland approxi- 
mate her record. The British parcels 
post, though regarded by some of her 
statesmen as inadequate as well as too 
costly, involves payments about one- 
third as heavy as the express companies 
charge the American public for an infe- 
rior service. 

A resident of Berlin could have 
mailed his eleven pounds of laundry 
within the city limits for two and one- 
half cents, or to the suburbs, to a dis- 
tance of ten miles, for five cents. In 
Germany one sees small mountains of 
packages at every post office, with 
manufacturers’ wagons backing up to 
deliver their parcels by the ton; and 
people stand in line with small articles 
awaiting their turn at the windows. 
Anything in reason that will go in a 
car door is accepted, the limit of weight 
being 50 kilos—110 pounds. If you 
want to send a bull pup to an admiring 
friend in the country, the post office 
will accept him as mailable, provided 
you crate him or muzzle him so that he 
may not injure anyone who has to 
handle him en route. If your friend 
declines to receive the pup, or if he 
cannot be found, the post office will 
notify you, and for a small charge will 
sell the canine to the highest bidder, and 
so get him off your hands. If the pup 
is valuable, and you fear for his safety 
on the way, he can be insured for as 
much as $143, for the trifling charge 
of two and one-half cents. 

In fact, there is hardly any length to 
which the German post office will not 
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go to accommodate the public in its 
many wants. The department is espe- 
cially efficient in delivering and collect- 
ing small articles, thus making profit- 
able a vast number of small transac- 
tions that otherwise never~ could be 
made. 

The minimum charge of the German 
parcels post is two and one-half cents 
for city delivery of packages not over 
eleven pounds; those overweight pay- 
ing three and one-quarter cents. If 
three small packages are sent out at one 
time to one address, the rate is only 
five and three-quarter cents for the 
three. For rural deliveries within ten 
miles the charge is two and one-half 
cents for packages up to five and one- 
half pounds; and five cents for over- 
weight packages. These charges in- 
crease with the distance, but an eleven- 
pound package can go any distance in 
the empire for twelve cents, or a hun- 
dred-and-ten-pound package for sixty 
cents. If the postage is not prepaid, a 
small extra fee is exacted for collection, 
except for packages over eleven pounds, 
on which collection of postage is free. 

There are special rates for unusual 
packages, as those over fifty-nine inches 
long, or more than half a cubic meter 
in size, but under eleven pounds in 
weight; also for plants, new furniture 
and other things requiring extra care 
in handling. Insurance is usual with 
valuable articles, and costs two and one- 
half cents for $143; six cents for $357; 
twenty-four cents for $1,428, and in like 
ratio. To insure, the value must be 
stated, and written on the face of the 
package. 

Deliveries are made at least twice a 
day from the smallest offices, and with 
great frequency from the larger. The 
collecting of packages is done in re- 
sponse to postal cards requesting the 
post office wagon to call. The collec- 
tion charge is usually the same as for 
delivery, though in rural districts it is 
frequently double. 

The service from Germany to neigh- 
boring States is also excellent. German 
manufacturers can send packages of 
one hundred and ten pounds to any part 
of Austria for sixty cents. These low 
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rates to neighboring countries are large- 
ly responsible for the progress that Ger- 
man goods have made all over Europe. 

The. restrictions and rules are few 
and. not onerous. Packages must be 
tied or sealed so that they may be easily 
opened ; good packing is required, with 
oilcloth or pasteboard for goods that 
need such protection. Fluids are ac- 
cepted in boxes, bottles and _ flasks. 
Packages may be ~egistered, much as 
we register a letter in the United States, 
but when taken for urgent shipment, 
they are neither registered nor insured, © 
but take an extra fée of thirty-four 
cents, which pays for their conveyance 
on a quick train and a special delivery. 
The charge for a special delivery is 
usually ten cents, but in rural districts 
runs as high as twenty-two cents. 

With each package—or two or three 
packages to one address—the sender 
has to fill out a card, which is about 
four by six inches, and costs one-fifth 
of a cent plus a stamp. This card has 
a coupon bearing the address of sender, 
and any short note he chooses to write, 
and this cotipon is delivered with the 
package. The rest of the card is re- 
tained by the post office, and contains 
the address, blanks for filling in the 
weight, character of package, storage 
number, signature of recipient, and “If 


not delivered send to ——,” “If not de- 
livered, telegraph sender,” “If not de- 
livered, sell.” A package may be sent 


either free—that is, free to the recipient 
—or C. O. D., or registered, or by spe- 
cial delivery. Naturally, with so many 
conveniences, the volume of the Ger- 
man parcels post business is enormous. 
Last year’s record was 6,894,899,000 
packages, and, notwithstanding the low 
charges, the post office accounts showed 
profits of $14,624,095. 

In 1880 Dr. Stephan, then postmas- 
ter-general of Germany, succeeded in 
organizing the International Parcels 
Post Union; thirty-five countries being ~ 
now included. Under their regulations, 
eleven-pound parcels go from Germany 
to Italy for twenty-five cents,to Egypt 
for forty-five cents, and to the United 
States for sixty-three cents. Switzer- 
land, which uses the parcel post more 
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per capita than any other country, takes 
foreign eleven-pound packages for eight 
cents; insures them, and guarantees de- 
livery in twenty-four hours under a 
three-dollar penalty. In 1899, when 
Charles Emory Smith was United 
States postmaster-general, an agree- 
ment was made with the German post 
office for the exchange of parcels up to 
eleven pounds, but this was terminated 
in 1904, and now four pounds is the 
limit from the United States to Ger- 
many and the rest of Europe, except 
England and Ireland, where the limit 
is four pounds six ounces. 

Great Britain passed a parcels post 
bill in 1883, the service being extended 
to the colonies a little later, so that for 
practically thirty years British subjects 
have had the benefit of the system, 
though the weight limit of eleven 
pounds has proved a handicap to its 
usefulness. It is claimed that the diffi- 
culty is largely overcome by tipping the 
clerk who does the weighing, a method 
that savors of graft as we know it in 
the western world. It must be a com- 
mon practice, for a member of Parlia- 
ment, in a recent magazine article, tells 
a story of a London weighing clerk who 
died worth £1,000,000! 

Notwithstanding the limitations of 
the English system, the public send 
through their mails about half as many 
packages per capita as Germany, the 
total last year being 4,251,709,000, and 
the post office showed a profit on its en- 
tire business of over £4,000,000. No 
account is taken of distance in the 
United Kingdom proper, and the rates 
are: for one pound, six cents; two 
pounds, eight cents; five pounds, four- 
teen cents; eleven pounds, twenty-four 
cents. Six feet by three feet six inches 
is the limit of size of articles accepted. 
Animals are not received, or any other 
living creature—if the department 
knows it—except bees, which the post 
office officials do not mind. However, 
it has been disclosed that rats, mice, 
snakes, tarantulas, leeches, frogs and 
locusts have been tailed, though con- 
trary to rule. There is no insurance 
other than that if lost the post office will 
refund up to the value of £2. 
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When the parcels post system was 
first installed, the railways were paid 
fifty-five per cent. of the receipts for 
carriage, but with the rapid growth of 
mail coaches, both horse and auto, the 
railways have received a considerably 
lessened proportion. The British postal 
reports demonstrate that the parcels 
post has developed other postal busi- 
ness, increasing the number of letters, 
money orders and telegrams, the latter 
being under post office control. 

The Manchester (England) street 
railway has just commenced a system 
of local and suburban delivery of par- 
cels at very low rates, undertaking to 
dispatch parcels every fifteen minutes 
or less. The progress of this enterprise 
will be watched with much interest. 
The rates are: 


IN CITY LIMITS. IN SUBURBS. 





OE STA NOS sie Se bal 3 ae 6c. 
POP: AS USI. ooh0 oats 2 OCs 8c. 
BGP? SO IDSs 6065 ts os OO 12¢. 
Or P2965 wise oe 10¢c. 16c. 


The foreign service of England is 
excellent, considering the long distance 
to her colonies. The British mails will 
carry a pound package through the 
Suez canal to India or China for twelve 
cents, where sixteen cents would be 
charged for the same thing from New 
York to Hoboken. In 1902 the British 
Post Office contracted with the Ameri- 
can Express Company to extend its for- 
eign service with the United States, as 
no favorable arrangement could be 
made with our post office department. 
Under this agreement packages are 
sent from any English post office at the 
following rates: 


FOR 3 LBS. FOR 7 LBS. FOR II LBS. 


For Greater New 
eieeate tats 24c. 48c. 72¢c. 


WIGIES: 2:3 oe. tes ‘48c. 72C. 96c. 


Customs duties have to be added, and 
paid by the recipient, and the trade re- 
sulting from the arrangement is not 
large. 

The fact is that the United States 
Post Office Department seems to have 
done all it could to hinder the exchange 
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of parcels post with foreign countries. 
Though thefe are thirty-five countries 
in the Postal Union, exchanging parcels 
from eleven to one hundred and ten 
pounds, yet our post office will forward 
parcels of over four pounds six ounces, 
and not over eleven pounds, to only 
second-class countries, as Mexico, Chile, 
Newfoundland, Hongkong and _ the 
Central American States, and even this 
service is so hemmed in by restrictions 
as to be of little value. 

Anything declared unmailable in do- 
mestic mails is also unmailable in the 
foreign parcels post; the sender is 
obliged to bring the article in person 
to the postmaster for inspection; a reg- 
istry fee is required in addition to the 
postage, but no return receipt will be 
sent, unless “Return receipt demanded” 
is written by the sender across the face 
of the package; and a customs declara- 
tion must be filled out and firmly at- 
tached to the cover of the package. 

One of the results of benevolent as- 
similation is seen in the postal regula- 
tions concerning Cuba and Panama. 
An eleven-pound package can be sent 
to Colombia by parcels post, and the 
same weight can be sent to Costa Rica 
or the West Indies; but the Canal Zone 
and Cuba are now regarded as akin to 
the United States, and are limited to 
four-pound packages, like the rest of 
the country,except that an eleven-pound 
package could be sent at the prohibitive 
letter rate of $3.52! Of course these 
regulations throttle the business of 
sending packages from the United 
States abroad ; for the throttling of the 
incoming business dependence is 
placed on the custom houses, as all 
packages are opened and assessed, and 
the amount charged up and taken out 
of the recipient C. O. D. 

The parcels post of France was es- 
tablished in 1880, with a five-pound 
weight limit, which was increased at 
intervals until a limit of ten kilos— 
twenty-two pounds—was finally estab- 
lished. Last year the French mails trans- 
ported 2,849,577,000 packages, rank- 
ing third, after Germany and England. 

In Austria-Hungary the parcels post 
is well established, the rates being mod- 
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erate. One pound goes ten miles for 
six cents, or any distance for twelve 
cents; eleven pounds goes ten miles for 
seven and one-half cents, or any dis- 
tance for fifteen cents. The best fea-' 
ture is that the post office does a bank- 
ing business, handling a system of 
checks for the purchase of the articles 
carried by parcels post. Check books 
of one hundred blank checks are sold 
for thirty cents, with the sender’s name 
and address printed on the check. The 
post office takes the money with the or- 
der and guarantees the checks, so that 
they serve the purpose of our money 
orders, but cost only three-tenths of a 
cent each. 

Switzerland and Italy have good 
parcels post systems, the Swiss being 
among the first to recognize its ad- 
vantages, and establishing a very cheap 
service, patterned on Germany’s, with 
the result that the post office handled no 
less than 130 packages annually for 
every inhabitant, a figure that indicates 
that families must do about half their 
trading through the post office. 

The facts set forth in the preceding 
pages are well known, though they may 
seem new to many United States read- 
ers, who have ,been accustomed to think 
we have the best of everything in Amer- 
ica, and have failed to note that in this 
particular we are woefully behind other 
nations. 

Efforts have been made time and 
again to secure legislation from Con- 
gress that would give us a parcels post, 
but the influence of the express com- 
panies at Washington appears to be too 
strong, hence we are compelled to go 
on paying twenty-five and fifty cents 
each for our small packages, the while 
conscious that large concerns are prob- 
ably getting rebates, and thus cutting 
off small manufacturers from doing 
business with the public. 

A parcels post such as Germany has 
offers a fair field for all, and enables 
small manufacturers in any part of the 
country to advertise their wares and 
sell direct to the public. Had we a par- 
cels post in the United States, there 
would shortly develop a great increase 
in the number of manufacturing con- 
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cerns, which now show a tendency to 
reduce in number, being swallowed or 
slaughtered by the larger factories un- 
der laws that appear to assist trust de- 
velopment. 

The great department stores would 
be large gainers by a parcels post, for 
they could, as a rule, dispense with their 
individual and costly systems of special 
delivery, as the post office could do the 
work better and cheaper. 

Anyone who has observed the deliv- 
ery systemof adepartment store can note 
how expensive it must be. The writer 
remembers an instance of a lady who 
made four small purchases at different 
counters in one store, and ordered all 
delivered. Three wagon calls were 
made at her home before night to de- 
liver the four parcels; by good: luck for 
the store, two of them got in the same 
wagon, The total value of these pur- 
chases was about fifty cents, and any 
chance that the store had for profit 
must have been eaten up twice over by 
the delivery. 

Think what it means for twenty large 
department stores in New York to send 
wagons daily to the extremes of the 
Bronx, Brooklyn, Staten Island, Jersey 
City and Bayonne, as well as covering 
the length and breadth of Manhattan! 
How much cheaper the work could be 
done by the post office handling all 
these goods under one management, 
perhaps by underground pneumatic 
tubes, and utilizing all the sub-stations 
as transfer offices, so that if one person 
made purchases in a dozen stores in one 
day, they would all find their way into 
the same delivery wagon, covering the 
section of his residence! 

The present great cost of delivery by 
stores is borne indirectly by the pur- 
chaser, for he could buy cheaper if the 
store could deliver cheaper. And this 
is true also of the cost of expressage on 
almost all classes of goods; such cost 
must eventually fall on the buyer, the 
average man and woman of the com- 
munity. You and I, reader, are paying 
the bills for dear express in nearly 
everything we buy, just because the 
government refuses us a parcels post, 
affording a cheap system of delivery. 
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R. H. Dana, in a recent paper en- 
titled “The Appointment and Tenure 
of Postmasters,” pays his tribute to the 
United States Post Office in this lan- 
guage: ‘We have the worst postal 
service Of any civilized country in the 
world. There are improvements ac- 
cepted in England, France, Gerrnany 
and Italy twenty and thirty years ago, 
which we have not adopted at all, or 
only partially and imperfectly.” 

True, and the most important of 
these is the parcels post. A reform is 
needed, and the public mind should 
be awakened to the imposition it is suf- 
fering through this neglect. 

The express monopoly oppresses 
“mainly the common people, as do all 
monopolies. No matter who pays the 
bills directly, the surplus is taken out of 
the workers and bread-winners of the 
country. If only fifteen cents a busi- 
ness day be taken as the average cost 
for delivery of goods to the average 
family, which might be delivered by a 
parcels post at one-twelfth of the pres- 
ent cost—John Wanamaker’s estimate 
—then we have a total charge of three 
hundred times fifteen cents, or $45 per 
year per family, or an excess of $41.25 
levied on each family annually by the 
express monopoly, and the total loss, 
if the estimate is correct, of more 
than 17,000,000 families in the United 
States must be at least $720,000,000 a 
year! 

The remedy is to force legislation 
providing a parcels post system as lib- 
eral as that of Germany. The way to 
obtain such legislation is for each man 
and woman affected to remember that 
he and she are a part of the great pub- 
lic, and that they must make their wants 
known definitely. If every reader of 
this article would sit down and write to 
his congressman, and to ten of his 
friends, asking them to write their con- 
gressman, demanding a parcels post, 
and refusing to vote again for any na- 
tional legislator not pledged to this 
cause, an endless chain might be 
stretched long enough to reach Wash- 
ington and crush out this monopoly 
within two years. 

The question is, will you do it? 




















Since all the riches of this world 
May be gifts from thé devil or earthly 
kings, 
I should suspect that I worshiped the devil 
If I thanked my God for worldly things. 


¢¢7T-O Kamti!” said May. “Oh, 
Tom!” 
“Yes, it is hard luck; the 
D. A. G. as good as promised me that 
billet in Pretoria, too. But Kamti, of 
all places!” 

“Ts it so very hot?” 

“Grilling! Hundred and twenty in 
the shade, my dear; one of the hottest 
stations in India. Oh, it’s a beastly 
hole; not decent even in the rains, and 
most awfully unhealthy.” 

Captain Lennard and his wife were 
breakfasting at home, in the adjutant’s 
house at New Hampton. The small 
square windows were open and the sun 
came in, and the scent from the limes 
in the gardens and the calling of the 
bugles in the square. If you put out 
your head you saw a cool little gray 
street and a couple of “Tommies” in 
scarlet swinging down toward the 
broad green sweep of the Lines, lying 
open to the sun. Most of the streets in 
New Hampton were cut off short by 
that grassy circle. 

The sunlight kindled sparks of gold 
in May’s brown hair, but it found no 
rose bloom in her cheek; she sat with 
troubled eyes looking into the future, 
and forgot to pour out the coffee. Cap- 
tain Lennard tugged his mustache and 
reread his orders. Presently, with a 








heavy sigh, he laid down the letter and 
tried to return to the everyday of life 
by the familiar route of a grumble at 
his breakfast. 

“Beastly bacon this, May! Where 
on earth did you get it?” 

“T got it in Old Hampton, across the 
Lines, and it’s a penny a pound cheaper, 
but I won’t have any more if you don’t 
like it,” said May, the model housewife, 
in a melancholy. voice; and then went 
straight back to her grievance. “Tom, 
I do think they might have given you 
something better. Everyone says you’ve 
done such good work here as adju- 
tant.” 

“T haven’t got any influence, my dear 
girl. Wilkinson wants to go to Pre- 
toria, too, and his uncle’s a great friend 
of the D. A. G.; that’s where it is, you 
see.” 

“T think it’s a shame!” 

“Oh, I don’t know. It can’t be 
helped, I suppose. Of course you'll 
go to your mother.” 

“No, I shan’t.” 

“What do you propose to do, then?” 

“T shall come out with you.” 

“Oh, rot!’ 

“T shall. If you can stand it, so can 
I. I don’t feel the heat a quarter so 
much as you do.” 

“Tt’s altogether a different thing with 
me. I’m bound to go.” 

“So am I. I’m your wife.” 

“Yot: don’t know what the climate is. 
You won’t find hardly a woman in the 
place.” 
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“Tom, I—I can’t stay in England 
and have letters coming from total 
Strangers to say you’ve got fever, and 
your temperature’s a hundred and four, 
and then, perhaps, no letter at all next 
mail—I can’t, indeed. I had enough of 
that while we were engaged.” 

“But, my dear old girl”’—Tom raised 
his head and looked at her earnestly— 
“don’t you see you’re bound to stay in 
England? You can’t take a child out 
there ; it’s certain death.” 

“T know.” 





“Well, then!’ 

“T shall send him to mother.’ 

“What, leave him behind ?” 

May nodded. 

“Your mother would never take the 
responsibility.” 

“Yes, she would; I’ve asked her.” 

“Do you mean to say you’ve had this 
in your head all along?” 

“I knew your time here was up in 
December, and of course one can’t be 
sure of being sent to a good climate— 
especially with all this odious favorit- 
ism. So I thought I’d ask mother, just 
in case 0 
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“She’d never want you to go out 
there, May.” 

“Yes, she would. She says a wife’s 
place is with her husband. ~ And so it 
is.” 

“And they’re always having cholera 
at Kamti!’” Tom broke out, irrelevant- 
ly. “Oh, May, I wish to goodness you’d 
give up the idea!” 

May wished the same thing so fer- 
vently that she almost gave in. She 
had spent her girlhood in the cathedral 
set of Hampton Proper, her married 


i Se 
“Farver—farver, do you know you has got a letter here ?” 


life in the military set of New Hamp- 
ton, and all her friends were in the 
town. Besides, she was one of those 
shy, stay-at-home people to whom new 
scenes are terrible; she had never 
wished even to cross the Channel. It 
was on Tom’s account alone that she 
held to her resolve. 

“T do think things happen most cruel- 
ly sometimes,” she said, in a low voice. 
“Most cruelly.” 

“The pay’s good, anyhow.” 

“If only we had a little more money 
we might get somebody to exchange 
with you. Some men'll do a great 























deal for a hundred pounds. Don’t you 
wish a rich relation would die and leave 
us a fortune? I do. Oh, Tom, how 
glorious it would be!” 

“I wish somebody would only leave 
me enough to get out of it altogether!” 
said Tom, with sudden heat. “It’s a 
beastly profession !” 

May did not answer this heretical 
speech, which proved that Tom was 
feeling his trouble very deeply. Then 
the door handle rattled, and in walked 
the head of the house, a, small, pale, 
mischievous person, with gray eyes like 
his mother’s and a queer little sidelong 
smile. He was wearing a dark blue 
jersey, which made him look as thin as 
an elf. 

“Far-ver,” he began at once, in a 
high, piercing treble—“farver, I do 
think it would be nicest if I was to have 
some of your bacon ’smorning. I was 
sick after my powidge.” 

“Get down, you little beggar,” said 
Tom, without severity. Ronnie took 
no notice at all. “Didn’t you hear what 
I said? Little boys should be seen and 
not heard.” 

“But not such vewy nice little boys 
as me, farver!” responded the insinua- 
ting voice. 

“Don’t give him anything, Tom,” 
pleaded May. “You really oughtn’t to, 
if he’s been sick.” 

“I was not azackly sick, I was—I 
was only sinking about it. I lied on 
the floor and thought.” 

“T’m afraid you lie in a good many 
places besides the floor, my son,” said 
Tom, supplying the wide-open mouth. 
Ronnie’s hunger was chiefly imaginary ; 
he soon turned his attention from the 
bacon to the breakfast table, turning all 
the plates bottom upward, ta make pies, 
as he explained. So doing, he made a 
discovery. 

“Farver—farver, do you know you 
has got a letter here? Farver, I are 
vewy good, may I have ze stample?” 

“Jove! I never noticed it. What on 
earth’s this? No, get down, you little 
beggar; go and worry your mother. 
You’ve had all you’re going to get. 
Call him off, will you, May? I want 
to read this.” 
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“No! you don’t weally say so!” chir- 
ruped Ronnie, dancing round the table 
on the tips of his toes. Soon his small 
person was wriggling against May’s 
chair, his piercing voice pouring out ‘a 
stream of questions; to sit still or keep 
silence was impossible with Ronnie. 
May, with her cheek pressed against 
the brown head, was embarking on the 
history of the Walrus and the Carpen- 
ter: 

The sun was shining o’er the sea, 

Shining with all his might; 

He did his very best to make—— 

““Ze billows nice and smooved and 
bwight,’” Ronnie finished hurriedly, 
with obvious relief. “Muvver—muv- 
ver—how about playing bears wiv me, 
muvver? Oooo-er!” 

Above the roaring of these vocifer- 
ous wild beasts Tom’s voice was heard, 
with a queer ring in it. “I say, May!” 
he said. “I say, May!” 

“Oh, Tom, what is it? 
Pretoria, after all?” 

Tom walked round to her seat and 
deposited the open letter before her. 
There he stood with his hands in his 
pockets, smiling. May glanced through 
it, and looked up, crimson-flushed and 
breathless. “Oh, Tom, it doesn’t real- 
ly mean, does it?—not really ?” ‘ 

“And I’ve never so much as seen 
the old curmudgeon!” Tom declared. 
“Never in my life. Can’t think what 
on earth he’s done it for. Of course 
I’m my father’s eldest son, and I sup- 
pose the Lennards were big people once 
upon a time; there’s a road at Becken- 
ham named after us. But that he 
should go and leave it all to me!” 

““Lennard Place and two thousand 
a year besides,” May read out in a 
voice of awe. She took her little son 
in her arms and kissed him over and 


Surely not 


over. “You won't have to go out to 
Kamti now.” 
“No ” 


Tom, who had no head for genealo- 
gies, had forgotten the very existence 
of his wealthy old granduncle. Yet 
Lennard Place was his. Translated into 
everyday facts, it meant that he could 
get a new frock coat in place of the 
ancient green one which had served 
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him so faithfully; and, further, that 
May need no longer trudge two miles 
to save a penny a pound on bacon. 
Also that there need be no separation 
from their little son. Also—— 

“Do you see, we’re bound to live at 
Lennard Place, Tom? How shall we 
manage ?” 

“T must get out of the army, that’s 


“Oh, how thankful I am!” 

Something in Tom’s expression told 
her that he might feel differently. 

“Do you mind so much, old boy? I 
do so hate the separations,” she said, 
half wistful. 

“Mind? Rather not. Soldiering’s a 
beastly grind,” said Tom. Why should 
he dash May’s pleasure? 

“That’s good; I was afraid you 
might miss it. You'll have to turn 
country gentleman, Tom. Think of it! 
Lennard Place instead of Kamti; and 
no more moves; and Ronnie always 
with us! It’s just like a fairy tale.” 

“As a matter of fact, it is like a fairy 
tale. It’s most uncommonly queer that 
it should have happened like this; it’s 
precisely what you were wishing for 
ten minutes ago.” 

“We ought to be very thankful,” said 
May in a low voice. 

“Yes,” said Tom, “it was considerate 
of old Lennard to die so conveniently.” 


At Lennard Place the breakfast room 
was large, lofty, oak-paneled and im- 
posing, with Elizabethan mullioned 
windows framed in Elizabethan ivy. If 
you looked out, there were stately 
glades of emerald lawn, and_ noble 
cedars which intercepted the morning 
sun; and beyond these the cheerful 
prospect of a thirteenth century church 
presiding over a large family of tomb- 
stones. The table was a great deal 
larger than that at New Hampton, and 
was adorned with a solid silver center- 
piece of old family plate, which inter- 
fered with Captain Lennard’s view of 
his wife. She, sitting in her pretty 
summer dress behind the silver coffee 
service, looked radiantly happy. He, at 
the other end, was frowning over his 
letters. There was nothing new in that, 
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for he always frowned when he was 
or ead but now he also looked wor- 
ried. 

“What a nuisance these people are!” 
he exclaimed, casting away his letter. 
“Here’s Carter giving notice. Says he 
doesn’t understand new ways, and 
thinks he might get on better in a dif- 
ferent place under a different sort of 
master. Impertinent they are, these 
fellows!” 

“You are a little hard on them, you 
know.” 

“No, May, I’m not hard on them; it 
is that they don’t know how to behave. 
You can’t get such a thing as obedience 
in these days, it seems to me. I told 
him to cover up the cuttings, for fear 
of a frost; but when I went down yes- 
terday, I found he hadn’t done it. He 
said he didn’t think it was going to 
freeze. I told him that was‘no excuse, 
and that when I gave orders I expected 
them to be carried out; and this, I sup- 
pose, is the result. You mustn’t speak 
to them; they won’t stand a word of 
fault-finding.” 

“I dare say he’ll come round when 
he’s got over his temper.” 

“He may, but I shan’t. No, I won’t 
have a man in my service who doesn’t 
do as he’s told.” 

“They aren’t soldiers, you know. 
They aren’t used to unquestioning obe- 
dience.” 

“Soldiers! I only wish they were. 
Conscription would be the best thing 
in the world for these country louts. 
What beats me is their blank ingrati- 
tude. I did Carter’s house up only 
three months ago; painted and papered 
it all exactly as he liked; but that’s 
nothing to him now. And they’re all 
alike. Those extra men I got in for 
the harvest waited till the corn was half 
cut, and now they’ve struck for more 
wages. I was liberal with them, too; I 
gave them better pay than they get 
round here. A worthless lot!” 

“What are you going to do about 
them ?” 

“Get in others, I suppose. I won’t 
give in to them; I’m hanged if I will! 
I’d sooner lose the whole crop. It’s 


- such a beastly mean trick. Oh, they’re 














a rotten set!” he ended, with an impa- 
tient sigh. 

May, like a wise wife, did not say 
that the south wind of her persuasions 
might prevail with the aggrieved Car- 
ter, when the nipping easterly rebukes 
of her husband would only fix his head 
the more obstinately in the wrong di- 
rection. May was the peacemaker; she 
went after her husband, carrying tact 
and sympathy, for people were apt at 
first to misinterpret Tom Lennard, and 
difficulties sprang up on every side. 

Tom took up another letter, and his 
face cleared instantly. 

“T say, May,” he began, in a very 
different tone, “here’s old Moore sent 
me the Engineer Journal! Decent of 
him, isn’t it? Hello! Paterson’s going 
to Kamti instead of me. Poor old chap! 
And Moore says Mrs. Paterson’s been 
awfully ill; he’ll have to leave her be- 
hind, of course. He will be sick. Poor 
old Paterson! I wish——” 

“T don’t,’ said May. “I’d rather it 
was Mrs. Paterson than myself.” 

“You never knew Mrs. Paterson 
properly. She was no end good to me 
that time I had fever 
so badly at Karachi; I 
don’t believe I should 
ever have pulled 
through but for her. 
You ought to feel 
grateful for that, you 
know.” 

“So I do,” said 
May, untruthfully ; she 
could not help think- 
ing Mrs. Paterson too 
young and far too 
handsome to play the 
sister to her Tom. 
May had never been 
able to feel herself a 
member of that large 
and clannish family, 
the Corps of Royal 
Engineers; hers was a 
civilian attitude of _un- 
easy mistrust and jeal- 
ousy. 

“Roberts is 
to Thibet, May. 
member 


going 
Re- 


Roberts? I 
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was with him at Rangoon. Lucky 
chap, to see some service! I dare say 


I should have been sent up if we’d been 
at Kamti. I haven’t seen any service 
since Chitral.” 

May assured herself that there was 
no regret in his tone. In view of the 
park beyond the windows, and the 
game pie on the table, and the old port 
in the sideboard, she said it was impos- 
sible that any man should pine for 
Kamti and cheap bacon. Nevertheless, 
she was glad when he put away the 
Engineer Journal. 

“Where’s that boy, May? Isn’t he 
going to honor us this morning?” 

“Ronnie? Yes, of course; I don’t 
know why nurse hasn’t sent him down.” 


‘ May went to the door and called : “Ron- 


nie! Where’s mother’s little boy?” 

“Here I are, mummy.” 

Here he was, indeed, sedately de- 
scending the stairs with a hand on the 
banisters—a taller, thinner person than 
of old, with large eyes. “Cally me, 
mummy,” he requested, putting out his 
arms. “TI are such a vewy little boy!” 

May carried him in, kissing him all 
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the while, and he sat on her knee, lean- 
ing a heavy head against her shoulder. 

“He doesn’t look well,’ said Tom. 
“Poor little chap! What’s the matter, 
sonny ?” 

“So tired,” said Ronnie, with an af- 
fected little sigh. 

“I’m afraid he’s caught a little cold. 
He will run down to the moat to sail 
his boat,” said May, with a worried 


look. “Tom, I don’t like that place; I 
wish you'd have it drained. It smells 
sometimes; and __ a 
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“T wunned down to see Carter’s poor 
little girlie, because Carter was telling 
nursie about her being ill. Because little 
Elsie is such a dear little girlie, isn’t 
she, muvver ?” 

“And did you see her, sonny ?” 

“°S. For just a partickler minute. 
Oh, muvver, my froat is so tired.” He 
leaned his head against May’s breast 
with another enormous sigh. 

“He does seem seedy, poor little beg- 
gar!” said Tom, knitting his brows. 
“Let mother 








healthy for Car- 
ter, living so 
near.” 

“Bound not 
to touch it by 
the will, 
dear.” 

“Oh, bother! 
that is true. It 
brings my heart 
into my mouth 
to see him ra- 
cing down 
there.” 

“Tell him not 
to go, then.” 

'  “T have.” 

“And _ doesn’t 
he do what he’s 
told ?” 


rt | 

I’m sure it’s not 
| 

| 


my 











look at your 

throat, my 

sweetie.” 
| Ronnie 
| opened. his 
mouth as wide 

as a nestling 
thrush, and iim- 
mediately re- 
lapsed. 

“Tt does look 
inflamed,” May 
said. “I wish 
I had been at 
home yesterday. 
I wish nurse 
hadn’t let him 
run down to the 
cottage. Tom, 
don’t you think 
we'd better send 














“Sometimes I for Dr. Jor- 
forgets,” sighed || dan ?” 
Ronnie. “Such || “Put him to 
lots of things on || bed. He'll be 
my mind, far- || all right to- 
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wee : y sonny- She laid her head on her arms and sobbed despairingly er ae 
boy must try and remember that,” said have the doctor; really, Tom.” 
May, “because it frightens mother so. “Why ?” 
Were you down there yesterday ?” May did not answer him. “Come 


“T sink so.” 

“Didn’t you see him, May ?” 

“No, I was out. I had to return 
some calls, though I do hate leaving 
him. I must speak to nurse about it.” 
She added in French, “I don’t trust 
nurse.” 

“Nurse was talking to Carter,” vol- 
unteered Ronnie. “So I wunned away.” 

“Oh, you did, did you? And where 
did you run to?” 


along, Ronnie boy; I’ll carry you. Tom, 
do send Carter off, will you?” 

Tom gave his orders and then fol- 
lowed his wife upstairs. He caught her 
in the passage by the nursery with the 
bronchitis kettle in her hand, and re- 
peated his question. “May, what is it? 


What’s wrong with Ronnie?” ; 
“Nothing, so far as I know.” 
“My dear girl, don’t humbug. What 
are you afraid of?” 
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“I hope it’s only a cold. But—there’s 
diphtheria in the village 

And, as it turned out, there was 
diphtheria at Lennard Place. 

A very common infantile complaint 
is diphtheria—of all diseases, the one 
most feared by mothers. There were 
about twenty cases that autumn at Len- 
ham; but it seemed hard, as even the 
happier mothers admitted, that both 
those who died should have been only 
children—little Elsie Carter at the 
Lodge, little Ronnie Lennard at the 
Place; and Dr. Jordan got the moat 
condemned by the sanitary authorities, 
so that it was drained despite old Len- 
nard’s will. The children were buried 
on the same day, and the fathers shook 
hands at the graveside. Then Tom 
came back with May, and they sat 
alone in their great, quiet house. 

“If only we'd gone to Kamti, Tom!” 

“Yes,” said Tom; “if only!” 

“Let’s get away and go now.” 

“Can’t, May. We’re bound to stay 
here.” 

“Oh, I can’t stay here!” May cried, 
starting up; and she broke into uncon- 
trollable sobbing. “Tom, do give it up! 
Give it all up—have nothing more to do 
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with it! I think there is a curse upon 
the money. Ever since we came here 
we’ve been miserable. You hated it all 
along, I know you did; you were born 
to be a soldier. And I—I—oh, what 
2 do without my baby? What shall 
I do?” 

She laid her head on her arms and 
sobbed despairingly. Tom stood behind 
her, silent; presently he touched her 
hair. “May, old girl.” 

May stopped crying to listen. 

“I can’t give it up now. I’ve under- 
taken it and I’m going to stick to it. It 
seems to me—I don’t know—perhaps, 
old girl, we did grumble too much 
about Kamti. I did, I know. And 
sometimes what you want isn’t pleasant 
when you get it. But when you have 
got it, you’re bound to see it through— 
not shirk again ¢ 

“Lest a worse thing come unto 
thee,” May whispered. 

“That’s it, old girl.” 





There were children afterward at 
Lennard Place, who-brought gladness 
with them, if not forgetfulness. May 
sometimes wondered whether any 
would have come to them at Kamti. 


HIS IDENTITY. 


é6 HO is that ramshackle, rusty-looking party, out there in the street, who is 
so loudly offering to bet a three-hundred-dollar span of mules against a 
brick watch that Thomas W. Lawson is, or has done, or will do, some- 

thing or other of great consequence?” inquired a recently arrived guest. 
“Aw, heck!” pessimistically replied the landlord of the tavern at Polk- 


ville, Ark. 


“Don’t pay any attention to him. He is merely the feller that, when 





he gits sufficiently drunk, takes sides with the Rooshians against the Japs, is 
chased by large packs of green dogs or sees anvils, millstones and kegs of railroad 
spikes floatin’ up the creek; and he is also the feller that don’t own a three-hun- 
dred-dollar, or any other, span of mules.”,—-Tom P. MorGAn. 
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NO NEED FOR MORE. 


MPLOYER—Why do you want more salary? 
EmpLoyEE—Well, I have no bad habits, and 
EmpLoyer—Then you require less! 
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How the Moon Was Created 


By A. Frederick Collins 


EVER in the history of 
the human race has 
any heavenly ob- 

ject attracted more at- 
tention than the pale, 
cold orb we call 
the moon; and 
never in the rec- 

ords of astron- 
omy has a 
greater interest 
been evinced in 
this amazing 

satellite than 

at the present 

time. 

The fact 
that the moon 
was regarded 
with the most 
profound wonder 
by the ancient peo- 
ples, long before 
the advent of astrol- 
ogy, may be attrib- 
uted to its nearness to 
the earth and the curious 
markings on its 
surface, which re- able origin. 
semble, when the It is his theory that the moon was created out of the area . This hypothesis, 
moon is full, a hu- which is now occupied by the Pacific Ocean just proposed by 
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men face. Later, when as- 
trology was blazing the 
way for the more exact 
science of astronomy, 
the moon’s impor- 
tance was even 
more highly  re- 

spected, due 
chiefly to its 
continual 
changes from 
day to day 
through- 

out the month, 

the apparent 

irregularity of 

its motions, its 
supposed influ- 
ence on world- 
ly affairs, and 
its effect on the 
tides of the ocean; 
while to-day it is 
exciting greater con- 
cernment than ever 
in virtue of the working 
out of a clever hypothesis 
regarding its prob- 
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Professor George Howard Darwin, and 
recently developed to the standing of a 
theory by Professor William H. Picker- 
ing, of Harvard Observatory, shows 
that the moon was once an integral por- 
tion of the earth, and how it came to 
be thrown off from the latter and 
hurled away into space to form its 
satellite is one of the most remarkable 




















bits of astro- 
nomical in- 
formation of 
which we have 
a record. 

Looking at 
the full moon 
with the naked eye, it appears as a 
great, circular, luminous disk; but 
through a pair of the cheapest opera 
glasses it will be seen to be as round 
as a baseball and as delicate and beauti- 
ful as though it were made of crystal. 
Its diameter is only 2,163 miles, yet 
there is not another in our solar system 
that can boast of one so large. 

Its distance from the earth is a trifle 
less than 240,000 miles, and if it is ob- 
served through a telescope of compara- 
tively small power, the inner edge of 
the crescent, as shown by the photo- 
graphs, presents a very uneven and 
jagged appearance, caused by the 
rugged mountainous surface and the 
deep-seated valleys. 

Near the line dividing the light and 
the dark patches of the moon are innu- 
merable pittings, that look very much 
like those in a burned cinder; these 
are craters of gigantic volcanoes which, 
upon careful examination made at 
favorable times, as, for instance, when 
the moon is new and thenceforth until 
it is half full, stand out in bold relief 
due to the sun casting their shadows 
beyond; when the moon is full they 
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become practically invisible, for the sun 
then shines full upon them and hence 
there are no shadows. 

If you, gentle reader, have ever so- 
journed in the far West, or in the 
southwestern portion of these United 
States, you have viewed the moun- 
tains, through the dry, clear atmos- 
phere, to distances up to at least a hun- 
dred miles; if you have been thus for- 
tunate, you can easily realize how close 
the moon appears when seen through 
the great Lick or Yerkes telescopes, 

though the lunar moun- 
tains may seem even near- 


ye er, for they are larger 


than those of the Coast 

Range, or even the 
highest of the mighty 
Rockies. 

The craters of the 
moon are marvelous 
structures to gaze upon, 
especially if one is 


THE ISLANDS SHOWN HERE ARE THOSE OF THE 
HAWAIIAN GROUP 


According to the new theory, they were the hub around 
which the once molten mass which is now the moon whirled 
like a top until it took a spherical shape, when it became de- 
tached and flew off into space. 


equipped with a really good telescope, 
and it is exceedingly interesting to 
study these formations, for in them are 
to be found the key, according to Pro- 
fessor Pickering, of the moon’s earthly 
origin. 

The great circular rings forming the 
craters range from a mile to one hun- 
dred miles in diameter, the walls in 
some instances rising to a height of 
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twenty thousand: feet, producing saucer- 
like depressions and bearing a similar- 
ity to the craters of the earth’s vol- 
canoes, though many of the former are 
much larger than those of the latter. 

Such formations occur in some places 
on the earth’s surface, though but rare- 
ly, except in the Hawaiian Islands in 
the Pacific Ocean, where they bear the 
closest resemblance to those on the 
moon. : 

On our satellite the cones and craters 
are sO NU- gees _ ; 
merous that 
in many por- 
tions they are 
found over- 
lapping each 
other, while 
smaller ones 
are seen 
piercing the 
walls of the 
larger ones, 
as though 
there _ had 
fallen on the 
lunar surface 
when it was 
yet in a plas- 
tic state in- 
numer - 
able spheres 
or meteors 
that may 
have ranged 
in size from 
a few feet to 
twenty miles 
in diameter, 
and varying 
in their 
structure from a liquid to a solid. In- 
deed, this is one of the suppositions 
framed to account for the peculiar 
features of the moon’s mountains and 
volcanoes. 

Mr. R. S. Tozer has produced arti- 
ficial craters resembling those of the 
moon by hurling balls of plastic clay 
against a background of the same ma- 
terial. The lunar basins with the cen- 
tral peak seem, and are believed by 
most authorities, to be -volcanic craters, 
and Professor Brashear, by a minia- 





THESE ARE THE LUNAR APENNINES, THE CRATERS O 
ACTLY LIKE THOSE WHICH ARE TO BE SEEN TO-DAY ON THE 
MOUNTAINS OF THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


ture volcanic process, has made a very 
good imitation of these. 

The peaks that often rise from the 
middle of the craters are identical with 
the cones of our own volcanoes, while 
luminous rays, especially from the great 
crater Tycho, radiate in all directions, 
being much brighter than the light re- 
flected from the other parts of the 
moon. 

These also have been explained in 
various ways, many astronomers be- 
lieving them 
to be great 
cracks that 
have filled up 
with a whiter 
kind of rock, 
some that the 
crevices have 
filled with ice 
that never 
melts, _ while 
a few assume 
that Tycho 
and his radi- 
ating streaks 
were formed 
by a friable 
body having 
a considerable 
amount of 
liquid in -its 
composi- 
tion, which 
fell against a 
firmer sur- 
face, when 
the tendency 
of the collid- 
ing bodies to 
throw their 
fragments in all directions would result 
as is well known. 

Masmyth favors the idea that the 
streaks or rays are fissures caused by 
internal pressures, and to demonstrate 
this- phenomenon he _ proceeded to 
crack a small glass globe, and obtained 
a striking resemblance. 

Time was, though it was long ago, 
when the dark patches on the surface 
of the moon were believed to be bodies 
of water, and for this reason they were 
named seas, as the Mare Franquillitatis, 
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Mare Serenitatis, Mare Imbrium, etc. 
These early names of the great lunar 
spaces have since been retained, though 
the conception that they were seas has 
passed away these many years. 

Not only is there no water on the 
moon, but there are many reasons to 
believe that there is no air present, or 
at least a very little at most. This con- 
clusion regarding the lack of our at- 
mosphere was 
reached from the 
fact that the 
moon, in its pe- 
riodic journey 
around the earth, 
often passed di- 
rectly between us 
and a star; now, 
if an atmosphere 
such as ours ex- 
isted on the 
moon, the light 
of the star would 
be refracted— 
that is, it would 
be bent or turned 
out of its direct 
course by it just 
as the star began 
to disappear be- 
hind the edge of 
the moon. 

This being :the 
case, the star 
would seem to be 
displaced a trifle, 
to one observing 
it from the earth, 
even _as it is by 
the refraction of 
the earth’s atmos- 
phere. Though 
occultations of the moon and stars have 
been observed carefully for many years, 
no one has ever seen the slightest re- 
fraction take place. 

Again, it has been pointed out that 
if the moon had an atmosphere of any 
appreciable magnitude, it would pro- 
duce the effect of dawn and twilight 
just as it does on the earth, while it 
would likewise render the surface of 
the moon less distinct; that this is not 
true one can observe for one’s self, for 
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valleys and volcanoes appear as sharp 
and clear on the boundary line between 
night and day as at high noon. 

If the moon had the slightest particle 
of water on its surface it would evap- 
orate, and might then be detected in the 
form of an atmosphere. Some one in- 
geniously evolved a scheme to the ef- 
fect that the center of gravity of the 
moon is very much nearer the opposite 
side than that 
which always 
faces the earth; 
assuming this 
true, then not 
only the water 
but the air would 
run around to 
that _ portion 
which is hidden 
from us; this is 
an evident fal- 
lacy, and the best 
authorities affirm 
that both hemi- 
spheres of the 


moon are _ prob- 
ably quite similar. 

For these rea- 
sons, namely, the 
lack of air and 
water, when the 
question has been 
put as to whether 
the moon is in- 
habited or not, it 
has always been 
in order to reply 
in the negative, 
for with our pres- 
ent knowledge of 
life we know that 
both of these ele- 
ments, as well as a comparatively warm 
temperature, are necessary require- 
ments for its existence. 

As the sun shines constantly on one 
half of the moon for two weeks and 
then darkness reigns for the next two 
weeks, a lunar month, constituting a 
day and a night, it may be imagined 
that there would be an extreme varia- 
tion of temperature, and one _ that 
would speedily induce pneumonia in the 
hardiest of the earth’s living creatures. 
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Notwithstanding these deductions 
relative to the absence of air and water 
and life, it has not yet been conclusively 
demonstrated that our satellite is a 
burned-out cinder, but, on the contrary, 
according to Professor Pickering, who 
has made the moon an object of espe- 
cial research, it is far from being dead. 

His remarkable statements have been 
based upon photographic evidence that 
he has obtained, and he seems to have 
completely overthrown the hypothesis 
above written, for he asserts that there 
is an atmosphere, though an exceeding- 
ly rarefied one, present on the moon. 

There must ‘then exist in minute 
quantities both oxygen and nitrogen, 
together with smaller quantities of 
other substances, such as water vapor, 
which would, owing to the exceedingly 
slight atmospheric pressure, and con- 
sequently decreased temperature, be- 
come hard frost, carbonic acid and am- 
monia, since these constitute the ele- 
ments of the air. As a body on the 
moon is six times lighter than it would 
be on the earth, the oxygen and nitro- 
gen might be thrown out into space, 
but the carbonic acid gas, being much 
heavier, would remain behind. 

Plants live largely on the carbonic 
acid gas contained in the air, and with 
the aid of the sun they possess the in- 
herent power of decomposing the gas, 
which enables them to go ahead and 
build up the complex compounds of 
carbon of which their 
tissues are formed. 

It is on this basis 
that Professor Picker- 
ing believes that plant 
life can exist on the 
lunar. sphere, and, 
what is more to the 
point, he states that he 
has. discovered, by 
means of the Harvard 
telescope, what  pur- 
ports to be great 
patches of vegetation, 
both in the process of 
development and de- 
cay, on its surface. If 
his surmises are cor- 
rect, then_the only way 
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to explain the mystery is by assuming 
that the plants must spring up and 
thrive only during the fortnight of sun- 
shine, and then as the long period of 
darkness comes on they must succumb, 
for certainly there is no plant of which 
we of the earth are acquainted that 
could withstand the cold of the lunar 
night. 

- While the beginnings of its vol- 
canoes, the question of its atmosphere, 
and the probability “of its life, have 
been objects of much speculation, none 
of these ever stirred up such criticism 
and discussion as Has the hypothesis 
advanced by Professor Pickering to the 
effect that the moon originated from 
the earth. 

The resemblance between the vol- 
canic formation of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands and those on the moon had been 
previously noted, but not long ago the 
Harvard astronomer visited this north- 
easternmost group of the Pacific Ocean 
to look over the ground personally, 
for he was far better versed in the 
topography of the moon than he was in 
the much nearer territory so recently 
annexed by the United States. 

When there he became deeply im- 
pressed by the strikingly curious anal- 
ogy the volcanoes of Queen Liliuoka- 
lani’s land bore to those he had ob- 
served so long and knew so _ well 
through the medium of his long-dis- 
tance telescope. 





ACCORDING TO THE NEBULAR HYPOTHESIS, THE EARTH WAS FORMED BY RAPIDLY 
MOVING GASES, WHIRLING IN SPACE, AND THE MOON BECAME 
DETACHED FROM IT WHILE IN THIS STATE 
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The group, numbering eight islands, 
lies off some two thousand miles south- 
west of San Francisco, and extends 
practically in a line for nearly four 
hundred miles to the north and west of 
Hawaii, which is the largest island and 
the farthest southeast. 

All of the islands are entirely vol- 
canic, the summits of the eruptions 
from the ocean beds sinking from their 
shores to three and one-half miles deep 
near by, while their surface is a mass of 
overlapping lava flows. The volcanic 
action that took place during the up- 
heaval in the dim and darksome past 
evidently subsided from the _ south- 
west. 

The last but one of the islands to the 
southwest—that is, Maui—still shows 
the vast extinct crater called Haleakala, 
rising over ten thousand feet above the 
level of the sea; it is thirty miles in 
circumference and three thousand feet 
deep, while Hawaii, the last of the 
group, is composed largely of three 
great volcanoes; one of them, called 
Mauna Kea, 13,805 feet in height and 
the loftiest peak in the Pacific, is still 
active, while at another point, sixteen 
miles distant, there is another that is 
frequently in a state of eruption. 
Kilauea has an oval crater nine miles 
in circumference, and though it is only 
six thousand feet above sea level, it is 
the largest active volcano in the world. 
Mauna Loa is as large as Vesuvius, 
having a circular crater over a mile 
and a half in diameter, and with nearly 
vertical walls five to six hundred feet 
on the inner side. 

The headlands of these remarkable 
islands are frequently formed of cliffs 
two thousand feet high, while there are 
plains between the mountains and the 
ocean that closely resemble the so-called 
seas of the moon. 

It did not take Professor Pickering 
long to recognize that there were many 
features of marked semblance _be- 
tween the arctic moon and these trop- 
ical islands; indeed, it seemed as if 
some titanic force had lifted the former 
bodily from out of the earth now oc- 
cupied by the Pacific Ocean, and by 
some mishap had left behind the six 
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thousand odd square miles known as 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

That the moon once formed an in- 
tegral part of this old world of. ours 
is a premise generally accepted by as- 
tronomers at the present writing, but 
as to how it was broken off, and from 
which portion it came, are things not 
so easily explained away. 

There are two conceptions of how it 
all came about, but in either case we 
must begin with the creation of the 
earth. To account for this we must 
accept the nebular hypothesis, which 
affirms that the universe, before the 
creation of our earth and countless 
other planets and stars, was filled with 
a gaseous substance. In this matter a 
whirling motion was set up when the 
central or gravitational attraction al- 
ways tended to condense toward its 
center. 

When this development took place 
the earth was a heated mass, at first 
in the gaseous state; then as it cooled 
down it became a liquid. In the course 
of time, by a continual radiation of its 
heat, a crust was formed on its sur- 
face, and as this gradually cooled off 
it became a fit place for the habitation 
of insurance presidents and divers pol- 
icy holders. 

Ten, a hundred, or perhaps a thou- 
sand million years before these halcyon 
days, when the earth was yet with- 
out a satellite and in a gaseous state, it 
may have taken on, according to Pro- 
fessor Darwin, a pear-shaped or dumb- 
bell-shaped form, with the result that 
from a rapid rotation, and from the 
action of the sun in producing tides, 
the moon might have been evolved by 
the thinning and breaking of the han- 
dle of the nebulous matter. The earth 
would then have a satellite revolving 
very closely to its surface in the same 
time the earth takes to turn on its axis. 

While this idea seems to be allow- 
able, the one favored by Professor Dar- 
win, and now backed up by the re- 
searches of Professor Pickering, is that 
the moon was born when our planet 
was in its second or molten stage—a 
very probable supposition, in view of 
its spherical form and the nature of its 
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surface; and it has been calculated that 
the rapidity with which the earth would 
have to revolve to throw off a portion 
of its matter, like a bursting fly- 
wheel, was enormous—though not im- 
possible, when we consider celestial 
velocities. It has. been ascertained 
that the earth must have rotated on its 
axis, completing a day and a night, in 
two hours, whereas it now requires 
twelve times as long a period. 
Revolving at the terrific speed first 
named, the tension became too great, 
and it was then that a frightful cata- 
clysm occurred, and a mass comprising 
some five million cubic miles of molten 
matter was torn out of the earth’s sur- 
face, and the’ great basin extending 
from the western coasts of the Amer- 
icas to the continent of Asia, and which 
is now filled in by the waters of the 
Pacific, was formed, and the new-born 
moon had left its mother earth to shift 


for itself. It was then, probably, that 
the great lunar craters were formed, as 
well as those in the Pacific Ocean, of 
which the only visible ones are on the 
Hawaiian Islands; but whether these 
were produced by the explosion of es- 
caping gases from the interior or due 
to a shower of molten spheres of de- 
tached matter can only be conjectured. 

We do know, however, in support of 
the former belief, that some of the 
lunar volcanoes show evidence of hav- 
ing once been active, and that some 
of those on the Hawaiian group are 
still in a state of eruption; the internal 
gases of the moon tlrat gave rise to the 
volcanoes of Tycho Copernicus, Archi- 
medes and numberless others have 
long since passed away, while the inte- 
rior of the earth still emits a sufficient 
amount of gas to keep up the vivid 
pyrotechnic display of Kilauea and 
Mauna Loa. 
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TOO LONG. 
“SWEAT do you think of the proposition of marrying for ten years?” 


“Ten years is a long time.” 


NOT TOO BAD. 
D E STYLE—I don’t know why Rev. Gladhand refused that millionaire’s tainted 


money. 
GuNnBusta—You don’t? 


De StyL—E—No; didn’t he tell us the church needed money bad? 
ea 
A NEW RECORD. 
pat (reading )—Here’s a man who can hold his breath under water fer foive 


minutes. 


Mrxe—That’s nothing. Me friend, Kelly, can hold his breath under water 


for two hours. 


Pat—Where does yer friend Kelly live? 
Mixe—He don’t live—he’s buried over in th’ cimitery! 


@a. 
THE NATURE OF THE SOUTH. 
A T school little Charlie, being one of the geography class, was deeply interested 


* in learning the points of the compass. 
of you the north, on the right the east, on the left the west. 


Said the teacher: ‘“You have in front 
What have you 


behind you?” After a few moments’ reflection Charlie explained: “A patch on 
my pants.” 











To Keep You in Good Humor 
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SURELY NOT. 

ATIENT—But, doctor, can I not get well without an operation? 
Doctor—Quite likely, but I hope you are not so vulgar as to wish to! 
WHAT A SHAME! 

ARMER JONES—Is your son Rube distinguishing himself at college ? 
FARMER SMITH—NOoO; he stood so high in his studies last year that he got 
dropped from th’ baseball nine! 


Lael 








@a 
ACCOMMODATING. 


66 OULD you lend me ten dollars ?” 
“T haven’t got it, old chap.” 
“Well, just to oblige you, I'll take a dollar down and a dollar a week.” 
ea. 
ONE ON THE OLD MAN. ; 
Oo» Gotrox put his son into his iron foundry to learn the business thor- 
oughly.” 
“Hlow is he doing?” 
“Great. Before he had been there a week he joined the union, got elected 
walking delegate, and now he’s giving orders to his old man.” 
en. 
A CASE OF REDUCTION. 
ERROLD—I thought you were all the world to her? 
Hoxsart—So did I, until I proposed. Then I found she looked upon me as 
a fourth-class asteroid. 
ACCOUNTED FOR. 
hag HOTEL PROPRIETOR—When that man came here he was per- 
fectly miserable. He has been here a month, and just see how happy he 
looks now. 
Guest—Ah! Getting ready to leave, I suppose! 


Sa. . 
DREADFUL. 
66 Seger Jim Jackson has had to work awful hard since he married dat Jones 
gal.” 


“How’s dat?” 
“Why, dey found he had another wife in South Carolina. an’ he got two 
years at hard labor.” 


@A. 
THE BEST OF EVIDENCE. 
66 HICH left the largest estate—Jones or Brown?” 


“Jones, I imagine. His widow married a man twenty years younger 
and six months sooner than Brown’s widow did.” 
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AY, I don’t know what some folks 
wants! I never lived grander 
than I did in Mrs. King’s board- 

ing house; and for five dollars a week 
for board and a hall room, or board and 
a big front room, if you get some one 
to double up with you, I thought it was 
all right. Truth is, I felt sort of out 
of my spear in being in society, like in 
Mrs. King’s parlor in the evening. I 
guess I always was sort of refined like, 
and when I learned my trade I says to 
myself : 

“IT give the old man and the old 
woman just three more chances, and 
then it’s me for civilization!’ I did. 
The third time she begged him off a 
fine in the morning for trunning the 
pint can and all at her, for her insisting 
on more than her share of the eighth 
pint, I says: 

“There’s no more of this slum life 
for mine; I’m going to be refined, I 
am!” Both of them calls me a unnat- 
ural blaggard, and one makes out to 
hold me while the other goes in for 
thumping me with a beer bottle, but I 
carries door and parents and all half 
down the stairs with me, and in a half 
hour was in a different spear of life. . 

And I must say Mrs. King’s board- 
ing house come up to all my notions of 
society that I read of in the Sunday 
papers. There’s no cans rushed, except 
genteel in paper bags, and not cans but 
hall-room pitchers; there ain’t much 
scrapping in the halls, and all there is 
is done subdued and gentle by the ladies, 
and not one of them says to another 
lady: “Come down in the yard and 
T’ll lick you!” None of that! Only a 
harmless little clinch by the hall rack 
once, and the lady that done the biting 


didn’t cause no hurry-up call, as her 
teeth was only counterfeets. 

But I was going to tell you about 
Alonzo Grudgger! Anyway, where I 
was brought up there wasn’t never no 
variety in feeding. We got stews and 
fried chops, and the butt ends of hams, 
and the little calves of lambs’ legs for 
five cents a pound, and that comprises 
everything. So much as a meat pie the 
old woman didn’t know how to make, 
any more than she knew more than the 
commonest kind of sewing. Hash was 
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RTmmet{ Owen, 
I carries door and parents and all half down the 
stairs with me. 
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a luxury for me, and I took to it pas- 
sionate, and was astonished to hear it 
disreputed ; because at home it was al- 
ways too much trouble to make, being 
it’s got to be chopped first. When we 
had anything left over, it was put out 
on the fire escape and forgot, and then 
has the window broke with its efflu- 
viums out in the sun a month later. 

And this brings me up to Alonzo 
Grudgger. I learned my trade, I did, 
and I don’t ask no odds of no man; but 
I must say I wasn’t at my ease when I 
got in society. The ladies would con- 
gregate in the parlor, and I was that 
speechless with admiration as_ they 
talked about styles and their jobs, in 
the high-toned language them society 
folks uses. 

That’s why I just couldn’t compre- 
hend when Alonzo Grudgger begun his 
kicking. Him kicking in that society 
boarding house, which had its day be- 
ginning and ending with the two sounds 
you couldn’t mistake, was you on des- 
ert islands—the dropping of shoes in 
rooms all around you at half-past ten at 
night, and the song of the chopping 
bowl at six in the morning. 

And I don’t say it was Alonzo’s fault, 
either. It was the funny papers caused 
it. Alonzo reads some of them comical 
jokes about landladies, and boarders 
saying sarcastic things about the meals 
they serves. It seems so amusing and 
odacious to him that he gets imbued— 
and where I gets words like that I 
don’t know; none of my parents could 
use them—but Alonzo gets imbued, and 
begins by saying: 

“These biskets is fine! They’s just 
like the little cakes of soap my mother 
used to make.” He ain’t got his nerve 
worked up yet, but has to look around, 
sly and uneasy, for encouragement from 
the rest of us. I’m scandalized, I am, 
and can’t raise my eyes from a beef 
bone at his odacity, but Spiler, he says: 
“Yes?” That’s all he says, and it’s a 
very little word, but it’s the meaning he 
puts into it. 

This Spiler is a lad always liking to 
see trouble, him never getting in none 
himself, but never happy unless he’s 
seeing others having it. 
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Mrs. King, she says nothing. And 
that’s just her mistake! Did she come 
out with one horty glance and some- 
thing cold and cutting, Alonzo wouldn’t 
never dare make no more breaks like 
that. But finding his remarks received 
meeklike, he gets bolder and enterpris- 
inger. When there’s a stew he says: 
“Should old acquaintance be forgot !” 
There ain’t no doubt ; that was certainly 
a funny comical. If you stop and fig- 
ger out the meaning of that, you'll see 
how hoomerous it was. He meant he’d 
been seeing that in one form or another 





It seems so amusing to. him that he gets imbued. 


for a week maybe—but you just stop 
and figger it out for yourself, and you'll 
be rewarded. I ain’t saying I’m any 
smarter than you, but the full meaning 
of that comicalness sweeps over me and 
I chokes, it’s so original! Isn’t it? I 
can’t get over it! You take my advice 
and think that out for yourself. 

“Shortcake?” says Alonzo. ‘You 
call this shortcake? Well, you ought 
to see what my mother used to make! 
No, I’m wrong!” he says. “At last here 
is something up to its claims; it’s short 
cake, sure enough!” 











NOT LIKE 





Well, if it wasn’t the funniest joke I 
ever see! He pulls a tape from his 
pocket and begins to measure the cake. 
I don’t suppose you can see the mean- 
ing at first, but if you lay everything 
else aside and close your eyes, it'll 
come to you that he meant the name of 
short cake and the measurement of it, 
and both “shorts” used in different 
senses, and yet, as he used them, mean- 
ing the same. You won't grasp that 
all at once; but you just put your mind 
on it, and when you see the point you 
tell me was there ever a funnier joke 
than that. 

Well, the landlady’s one of them 
kind that listens, and rages to herself, 
but ain’t got the courage to call you 
down, unless she gets in a rage first. 
She knows that’s her way, and Alonzo 
needs to be put back in his place, but 
she ain’t able for him unless she’s mad 
clean through first. 

“Honest,” says Alonzo to me, “I’m 
spoiled for living in such low-class style 
as this. My mother was the grandest 
presider over, a culinary department 
you ever see! When a lad’s brought 
up to good cooking and knows what 
good cooking is, it grinds him some- 
thing fierce to have fodder like this put 
in the manger before him!” And he 
talks on about the sooperiority of his 
mother’s cooking till there comes the 
twin taps all’ around us. It’s the thud 
of heels, and right after it the patter 
of toes, as in rooms all around the shoes 
come off and never land flat-footed. 

Say, I’m that sort of a nature I be- 
gin to think like Alonzo thinks. It 
does seem so to your credit to be uppish 
that I have to be that way, like Alonzo, 
and then maybe no one’ll ever suspect I 
ain’t to the manner born, and was born 
with my baby clothes got from the 
churches and hocked three days later 
and never redeemed for the others when 
they come rapid, for it’s easier to beg 
more than pay interest. As I say, by 
joining in, it seemed I’d let on I was to 
the manner born, and no one’d know I 
wasn’t always in society, did I kick 
with Alonzo. And me that never saw 
such grand cooking in my life before, 
though now I’ve been in other boarding 
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houses, I know it was something feero- 
cious. 

Alonzo says the pie crust is all right 
and”* serviceable and not a knot in it, 
but, speaking strict, it ought to be 
planed first. 

I say the soup reminds me of the 
Hudson River when the ice is break- 
ing. What I meant by that I ain’t got 
the slightest idea, but the words seemed 
to run together pleasing, and that’s as 
much as you can get out of most jokes. 

But Spiler’s whispering: “Well, if 
you two ain’t just devils!” Then, for 
the landlady to see, he looks indignant 
on the other side of him. And the 
landlady’s mad, but not yet clean 
through enough so’s she can fall on 
Alonzo and rend him lim from lim. She 
picks on old Pop Lennon, who owes a 
week or so. He’s pretty meek, but she 
rises a peg so’s she can turn on Miss 


Blubberry, the lady typewriter. She 
says: 
“Miss Blubberry, it’s something 


shocking of you to sit on the bannis- 
ters until half-past ten at night with 
a man!” 

“Don’t you never give me such a call 
in public!” says Miss Blubberry,andshe 
rattles her knife and fork like she was 
taking down a aunty mortem dictation ; 
and the landlady has gone up such an- 
other peg of wrath she’s able for Alon- 
zo. She says: 

“It’s a shame you ever left your 
mother, Mr. Grudgger! Why don’t you 
go back to her, if her cooking’s so soo- 
perior to ours?” And she looks at me 
like she’s saying: ‘You can take that 
to yourself, too!” 

“I would!” says Alonzo, spunky 
enough, because Spiler is sniggering 
so’s to lead him on indefinite. “You 
can just bet I’d go back to her, if I had 
to travel éighteen thousand miles, only 
I don’t know where to find her. She 
married again, and the family broke up, 
all of us going in different directions. 
I haven’t seen her in six years. Oh, 
this is a cranberry tart, is it? I thought 
it was wall paper. You can just bet 
I’d go back to mother’s cooking, did I 
know where to find her. I guess [ll 
make a change, anyway; any cooking 




















is better than these insults to palates 
and assassinations of digestions!” 

“You just make a change whenever 
you feel like it!” snaps the landlady. 
“And I don’t want to hear no more 
comments from you. If you are so dis- 
satisfied with the cook, just you go in 
and tell her about it. You tell her, if 
you don’t like her cooking!” 

That suggestion don’t make no hit 
with Alonzo; he’s heard of the size and 
feerocity of the lady in the kitchen, and 
there’s stories she used to be a lady 
prize fighter. But just that little ex- 
change of frank speaking calms him so 
he don’t say no more at the table, and 
goes burns up the funny papers that led 
him into the evils of humor. 

Then Spiler’s the discontented lad 
for you! There’s no more trouble; and 
as trouble is the spice of life, as the poet 
hath it, he needs a little more season- 
ing in his experiences. 

One evening, while the rest of us is 


S 


“Oh, my boy, my son Alonzo!” 


at dinner, Spiler wanders into the 
kitchen and begins talking. He’s a 
regular gossip, that lad is! He'd tell 
anything for to cause trouble. There’s 
sounds that would terryfigh you. We 
hears burly shouts of: “Who is he? 
Where is he? Who is it says my cook- 
ing ain't to be compared with his moth- 
ers?” 

The huge, brawny cook; with sleeves 
rolled to her elbows, displaying an arm 
that a butcher might have envied, 
sprung into the dining room with fire 
in her eye. The rest of the bunch kind 
of shrunk from her aspeck, but Alonzo 
giv a cry of recognishun. She starts 
back with a cry also. Alonzo had arose 
from his chair. She looks at Alonzo; 
Alonzo looks at her. Then the arms of 
the much-abused cook were flung about 
Alonzo’s neck as she exklaimed, with a 
sob: “Oh, my boy! My son Alonzo!” 

An’ we were struck with amazement 
when Alonzo replied: “Mother!” 


¢6’°T*HIS is an awful strain,” groaned the Croton Bug, as he passed through 


the filter. 
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HEN Lord Kelvin, England’s 
most famous authority on 
things electrical, visited the 

United States during the Buffalo Ex- 
position, he was much impressed with 
the gigantic water-driven electric plants 
at Niagara Falls, generating thousands 
of horse power; and he was likewise 
amazed at the constructional work then 
in progress on both the American and 
Canadian sides of the river, for the pro- 
duction of other thousands of horse 
power in the immediate future. 

After he had seen all this, he said: “I 
look forward to the time when the 
whole water from Lake Erie will find 
its way to the lower level of Lake On- 
tario through machinery, which will do 
more good for the world than the bene- 
fit now to be derived from the con- 
templation of the splendid scene it pre- 
sents by the waterfalls of Niagara.” 

There are doubtless many who care 
more for art than for science, for nature 
than for industry, and who would take 
exception to Lord Kelvin’s view of the 
harnessing of the mighty strength of 
Niagara, which would also efface for- 
ever the most magnificent of all of na- 
ture’s wonders. 

At the time the learned electrician 
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made this remarkable statement little 
attention was paid to it, for there did 
not seem to be the remotest possibility 
that his prophecy would ever be ful- 
filled, or that the brink of the great falls 
would some day be devoid of flowing 
water, and as dry as it was on a notable 
Sunday in March, two years ago, when 
the ice formed a barrier to the swiftly 
moving current between Goat Island 
and the mainland, and hundreds of vis- 
itors walked forth and back on the 
precipice in safety. 

Alas! in how brief a time has the 
spirit of industry wrought the mighty 
change that the keen-witted Kelvin saw, 
and while only a hundred thousand 
horse power was then available, now a 
million horse power, or one-seventh of 
the total energy of the cataracts, is 
practically ready for delivery; and un- 
less the vandalism of commerce is soon 
curbed, every drop of the water above 
the Falls will. eventually find its level 
through the penstocks of massive tur- 
bines ; and, after all its energy has been 
sapped by these, it will flow through tail 
races to the river below. 

Looked at from the engineer’s point 
of view, let us see what the power of 
Niagara Falls means when compared 
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with that other source of energy, King 
Coal. Professor Unwin has figured it 
out that its seven million horse power 
is just about equal to the force stored 
up in one day’s output of coal mined 
throughout the world. ‘ All the great 
power houses in that portion of New 
York City known as Manhattan Island, 
.where electricity is generated for street, 
elevated and subway cars, amounts to 
only two 
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volving part of the dynamo must also 
turn. 

The term electrical horse power 
means the actual amount of electricity 
produced by the dynamos, for it must 
be seen that all the available energy of 
the water, as it impinges upon the vanes 
of the turbine, is not converted into use- 
ful work, for some of it is lost in fric- 
tion and some is wasted, due to the de- 

fective de - 





hundred 
thousand 
horse power; 
and hence 
only a fifth 
of the million 
horse’ power 
that will soon 
be developed 
at the cata- 
facts would 
be sufficient 
to replace all 
the steam 
plants for 
this purpose, 
while its total 
output would 
be more than 
enough to 
operate every 
street-car line 
in the United 
States. 

At the 
present time 
there are five 
compan- 
ies that are 
generat- 
ing one hun- 
_ dred and fifty thousand electrical horse 
power. The way in which this is done 
is simple—after you know how; the 
water from the upper Niagara River is 
directed through shafts on penstocks 
downward for one hundred and thirty 
feet or so, where, in virtue of its weight 
and velocity, it sets the wheel to spin- 
ning. Attached to the turbine is a steel 
shaft, and this leads upward to the 
power house, where it connects with the 
dynamo or electric generator, and thus 
when the water wheel turns, the re- 








THE WHEEL-PIT 


This is a huge excavation 27 feet in width, 421 feet in length and 138 feet in 
depth, which has been blasted out of the solid rock in the unprecedented time 
of eight months. Placed directly on the solid rock at the bottom of the wheel- 
pit are eleven massive turbines that will develop 150,000 horse power. 


sign of the 
machin- 
ery, but from 
seventy 
to eighty-five 
per cent. of 
the force 
stored up in 
the water be- 
fore it strikes 
the wheel in 
the pit is 
transferred 
into electric- 
ity at the 
terminals of 
the dynamo. 
Three _ of 
the largest 
plants are lo- 
cated on the 
American 
side of the 
Falls, and of 
these, two be- 
long to the 
Niagara Falls 
Power Com- 
pany, which 
is practically 
owned by J. 
Pierpont Morgan, John Jacob Astor, 
W. K. Vanderbilt and Chauncey M. 
Depew; the other one is controlled by 
the Niagara Falls Hydraulic and Manu- 
facturing Company. There are two 
much smaller plants on the opposite side 
of the river—namely, the International 
Railway Company. and the Hamilton 
Cataract Power, Light and Traction 
Company, which supply the city of 
Hamilton, Canada, with the electric 
current. The largest hydro-electric in- 
stallations that are now building are 




















THE MAIN TAILRACE TUNNEL BELOW THE RIVER 





At the end of the wheel-pit is this large tunnel, which carries the water, after it has done its work, downstream in a straight 
line for 2,000 feet, through to the cliff over which the water descends into the basin of the Horseshoe Falls. 


located on the Canadian frontier, and 
work on these and the new power plants 
on the American side is being pushed 
to completion with all possible haste, 

It is now just fifteen years since the 
installation of the first turbine and dy- 
namo at Niagara Falls, but long before 
this time engineers were alive to the 
great waste of power that the falling 
waters of Niagara represented, and 
they longed from the bottom~of their 
hearts to claim part of it for their own. 
Ay! but how? There were the water 
wheels and there were the electric dy- 
namos, and to couple the one to the 
other was easy, but how to manage it 
all was the rub! Finally a number of 
clever engineers were selected to pass 
upon plans that were to be submitted 
by other electricians and machinists 
from all over the world—and these 
were plentiful, for a prize of twenty 
thousand dollars was to be given to the 
one who sent in the most feasible 
scheme. 





It must be remembered that this oc- 
curred in the early days, when electric 
power transmission was in its short 
clothing, and an installation of this type 
was the biggest kind of an experiment, 
so nothing was left undone to insure its 
practical success. For instance, the wa- 
ter turbines were designed in Switzer- 
land, where the Swiss have been work- 
ing on machines of this type for sixty 
years, for no coal is produced in that 
country, and hence water powers are a 
valuable asset. 

The turbines were built in Philadel- 
phia, and then came a question of what 
kind of dynamo should be used to gen- 
erate the current. Tesla, just prior to 
this time, had evolved his alternating- 
current system, and this was a great 
advance over the direct current, since 
the power could be transmitted long 
distances without any considerable loss; 
the Westinghouse.Company constructed 
these machines. 

It was arranged to have the power 
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plant about a mile above the American 
Fall, and here a canal 250 feet wide, 12 
feet deep and 1,700 feet long, and ex- 
tended away from the river, was exca- 
vated; the first wheel, or place where 
the water turbines are set, was 18 feet 
long, 178 feet deep and 425 feet long, 
and from the bottom of this point @ tun- 
nel led to the lower river, and this was 
21 feet high, 19 feet wide and over a 
mile in length. From the canal the wa- 
ter dropped almost vertically down into 
the wheel-pit, 
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carrying the current around in the vi- 
cinity of the plant and extending as far 
as Buffalo. All that now remained to 
be done was to couple the turbines with 
their respective electrical generators 
and to open the gates of the penstocks. 
When this memorable occurrence took 
place, there were many able men who 
still refused to believe in the success- 
ful issue of the experiment, but from 
that day to this the machinery has done 
duty, dav and night, and has supplied 

every- 





and, after ex- 
pending its 
energy on the 
turbines, 
it flowed 
through the 
‘tunnel and 
into the river. 
When _ these 
important pre- 
liminaries 
were finished, 
the next thing 
to be done was 
to set the great 
water turbines 
in place; there 
were ten of 
these, and each 
Was guaran- 
teed to develop 
five thousand 
horse power, 






































once be seen 
that this was 
indeed a won- 
derful under- 
taking. The water from the Upper 
Niagara River is carried, or, rather, 
guided, to these machines by steel pipes 
or penstocks, seven and one-half feet in 
diameter and 136 feet in length, and, 
after having expended its force in do- 
ing useful work, it is emptied below the 
Falls through the tunnel. 

While the hydraulic engineers were 
putting the turbines into position be- 
low the earth’s surface, the electrical 
engineers were getting the dynamos 
ready in the power house above, and 
others were busy stringing wires for 


over the perpendicular walls. 
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THE MOUTH OF THE MAIN TAILRACE BELOW THE FALLS 


The cross shows where the water that has been used empties into the 
basin of the Horseshoe Falls, 150 feet below its surface, the discharge falling 





thing that 
could be oper- 
ated by elec- 
H tricity at prices 
never before 
heard of. 

Follow- 
ing the work 
already done 
on the Ameri- 
can side, the 
plant of the 
Niagara Falls 
Hydraulic 
Power and 
Manu fac- 
turing Com- 
pany is rapidly 
nearing com- 
pletion, and 
when this is 
m finished, water 
@ for an addi- 
tional _ eighty 
thousand horse 
power will be 
diverted from 
the stream that 
overflows the embankment. 

While the companies on the New 
York frontier have been most diligent 
in transforming the Falls from a joy 
forever into an everlasting utility, those 
over in Canada have recently been 
roused to action, and three companies 
have been organized to lend a hand in 
drying up the Fall on their side as rap- 
idly as the people can be coached up to 
it. 

These are the Ontario Power Com- 
pany, which will take enough water to 
provide one hundred and eighty thou- 
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i- sand horse power; 
ar the Canadian Niagara 
to q Power Company, 
h whose machinery will 
rs require one hundred 
S. and ten thousand 
Kk horse power, and the 
0 International Rail- 
3- way Company, who 
n will develop a paltry 
e six thousand horse 
d power more. All 
- these will be a mile 
t or more above the 
es ‘ Horseshoe Falls. 
es In nearly every 
s case the companies 
e will be enabled by 
their charters to 
- practically double the 
c 
< 


horse power will be 
available for industrial uses, and the 
flow of the Falls must be affected to no 
inconsiderable extent. 

Besides those cited, there are other 
companies that have charter rights, and 
ore of these, the Lower Niagara River 
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BUILDING THE TEMPORARY COFFERDAM 


capacity of their Great expense and much difficulty attended this wonderful piece of work, the purpose 
equ i pments of which is to thrust the rushing waters of the rapids aside and to uncover the river bottom 
? as shown below preparatory to building thereon a concrete dam. The length of the coffer- 

and when they do _— dam from the shore ee its extreme is > : 15 feet, and gg | be oo in — that : had pe be 
. s44: carried out into a mighty cataract which was running feet deep and at a velocity of 15 
this, over a million  fhites per hour, the daring of the work and its inherent difficulties can be well understood. 


Power Company, is especially interest- 
ing, for no charge-can be made against 
them for desecrating this most noble 
work of nature, yet they will soon be 
able to supply some two hundred thou- 
sand horse power more. 















UNWATERED BOTTOM OF THE NIAGARA UPPER RAPIDS 
This shows the condition of the river bottom on the site of the outer basin, the water having been diverted to the great wheel-pit. 
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A tunnel is now being excavated that 
will be, when completed, about eight 
thousand feet in length, and this will 
form a race for carrying a large vol- 
ume of water from the Whirlpool Rap- 
ids to Devil’s Hole down the river, and 
in this way the cataracts will not be 
affected. 

The most gigantic engineering feat 
yet attempted is that now being exe- 
cuted by the Niagara Irrigation and 
Water Supply Company of Canada. 
From La Salle on the Upper Niagara 
River a tunnel will be cut through al- 
most solid rock to Devil’s Hole, the 
distance being practically six miles. 
This feature will cost an unusual 
amotint of money, but the dividends are 
as certain as that the night will follow 
day, for when it is completed three 
hundred and twenty thousand addition- 
al horse power will be available, and 
hundreds of factories that are located 
elsewhere will migrate to the land of 
cheap power. 

While Buffalo has been practically 
the only city to derive any benefit from 
these operations, electrical engineering 


progress has made such great strides 
during the past few years that it is now 
possible to transmit the subtle energy 
on wires to long distances, and when 
the new machines are in working order 
cities and towns within a radius of 200 
or 300 miles will, no doubt, be fur- 


nished with light, heat and power; be- 
sides this, street railways, and even rail- 
roads, will use it, for it will be twice as 
cheap as coal, one-tenth the trouble, and 
cleaner by ninety-nine per cent. 

How cheap electricity will help the 
industrial growth of all the communi- 
ties that can obtain it will be realized 
when it is stated that there are nearly 
one hundred shops and factories.in Buf- 
falo dependent upon it for power pur- 
poses, the smallest one using only two 
horse power and the largest ones two 
thousand horse power; this is the 
amount required for running their mo- 
tors alone, and a great deal of addition- 
al current is used for lighting pur- 
poses. 

It is interesting to note that of the 
above companies thirty-six formerly 
used steam boilers and engines, while 
twenty-five companies have been or- 
ganized to obtain the advantages of- 
fered, and thirteen concerns have 
moved from other. places in order to 
cut down the expenses of fuel. 

The electrification of steam railroads 
will require a large amount of the out- 
put of energy of the companies who are 
now building plants at Niagara, and 
the trend of opinion among experts is 
that the time is not far off when the 
New York Central and West Shore 
Railroads, both running from Buffalo 
to New York City, will substitute elec- 
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THE TRANSFORMING STATION AT BUFFALO 


A single company controls the entire product. When the new power houses are completed the New York Central Railroad 
will use a large volume of the energy for the electrification of its line. 


ry 














tricity for steam. The next step will 
doubtless be to equip similarly the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern and 
other roads that radiate in every direc- 


tion from the vicinity of Niagara Falls. 
When these are accomplished facts, 


_ then may the traveler expect the now ° 
vaguely hinted at ten-hour hour train 


between New York and Chicago. 

Turning from the commercial to the 
zsthetic side of the great power scheme 
that bids fair to ruin the Falls, perhaps 
the most artistic use that has ever been 
made of the electricity so generated 
was the effect produced by the thou- 
sands of incandescent lights that illumi- 
nated nightly the Pan-American Expo- 
sition. There were, approximately, a 
third of a million lights that emblazoned 
in relief the structural designs of the 
different buildings, yet all of these re- 
quired only the energy developed by a 
single unit ; namely, five thousand horse 
power. 

Upon the minds of those who see 
only the practical side of life, these aw- 
ful figures must produce a most ex- 
hilarating effect, while they must strike 
terror to the heart of those who love 
nature. 

At the present time no material 
damage has been done to the sublime 
beauty and grandeur of the cataracts, 
but when the full one-fourth of the en- 
tire amount of water, which all of the 
companies combined will deduct as 
their lawful right, is consummated, 
there will certainly be an appreciable 
difference noticed. 

How soon the great Falls will be 
obliterated will depend very largely 
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upon the demands of the industrial 
owners and railroad corporations. Still, 
it lies within the power of the people 
of the State of New York and the 
Province of Ontario to limit the amount 
of water that shall be diverted from 
its natural course, and unless they take 
cognizance of the tendencies of the 
times, and that very quickly, they will 
awaken some morning to the fact that 
Niagara Falls have been sacrificed on 
the altar of industry to appease the 
gods of private gain. 

One of the officials of the Canadian 
Park has been trying to find: out just 
how long the American and Horseshoe 
Falls have yet to live, and, according 
to his figures, he is enabled to show that 
when the present improvements( ?) 
are made, no additional power will be 
needed for the next twenty-five years to 
come. 

Now, while figures in themselves are 
impotent to lie, the promises upon 
which they are based may be so very 
wide of the mark that the product ob- 
tained by analysis may be as far from 
the truth as anything the imagination 
could coficeive of. 

While prediction is evidently impos- 
sible, it is certain that if the uses of 
electricity multiply one-half as fast dur- 
ing the succeeding quarter of a century 
as they have in the same period of time 
in the past, before 1925 one may easily 
walk dry-shod from the American to 
the Canadian frontier, following the 
route of the precipices where past and 
present generations have viewed the 
great scenic wonder of the world with 
pride and admiration. 
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EXPENSIVE COURTSHIP. 


R. JONES—If you marry my daughter, would you expect me to pay your 
debts ? 
Younc SmitH—No, sir; as soon as I stop courting her I can pay them 
myself. 


@a. 
EXCUSABLE. 





UDGE—Why were you driving your auto so fast? 
CHAUFFEUR—Well, I wanted: to get as far as I could before the blamed: 


thing would break down! 
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HOSE who are interested in the 
New York Evening Journal edi- 
torials, and the great sensation 

they have made during the last few 
years, and more particularly during the 
recent exciting mayoralty campaign in 
New York, in which, owing to their 
great force, W. R. Hearst was so great- 
ly aided in his fight for that position, 
will be interested in the man who writes 
them. Mr. Arthur Brisbane, as the 
public now generally knows, is a vig- 
orous, energetic and youthful personal- 
ity, who has had all his training in the 
newspaper world, and who has come 
up among circumstances and with 
tendencies and convictions which make 
him admirably suited to the work 
which he is now doing. As a force 
to-day, a personality which really in- 
fluences thousands upon thousands of 
people, Brisbane must be ranked as one 
of the most effective, for he reaches not 
thousands, but hundreds of thousands, a 
good portion of whom take stock in 
what he has to say. Men like Carnegie, 
Ryan, Belmont, Mackay, Morgan and 
dozens of others who are eminent in 
the financial, political and social world, 
all read the sharp, sententious dia- 
tribes which appear every evening in 
the Journal, and, although they may be 
themselves severely commented on at 
times, they still desire the pleasure of 
the company of the editor, and fre- 
quently invite him to dine with them at 
their homes. He may “roast them to 
a cinder one day,” as some one re- 
marked, “and the next day dine at their 
tables.” This would seem to come 
pretty near being an ideal condition for 
a journalist to live in. 

On the other hand, the common peo- 
ple have equally as much interest in 
what he has to say. He makes a strong 
appeal for the laboring element, be- 
lieves in the worth and simplicity of 


A Formidable Personality 


ARTHUR BRISBANE 


horny-handed toil, and stirs the most 
callous occasionally with a glimpse of 
the larger things, which make pride and 
money seem foolish. His short, crisp, 
determined style almost compels atten- 
tion, and the editorials are so short, 
usually three hundred to five hundred 
words, that the most hurried can 
scarcely complain of their length. Com- 
bined with the fact that they appear in 
an evening paper, when everyone has 
leisure, one can readily see why, if 
merit is admitted, they are so popular. 

The personality of Mr. Brisbane is 
most interesting. He is a full-grown, 
solidly built, energetic individual, not 
more than forty years of age at the out- 
side, with a clean-shaven, intelligent and 
expressive face which has many lines of 
determination and force. He is young 
yet—young in manner, young in en- 
thusiasm, young in ideas and ideals, and 
believes in work—work of a very ener- 

etic nature. He may be found every 

ay in the Journal office pounding 
away at a typewriter in a room so small 
and stuffy that you wonder why it is 
endured. People crowd in to see him. 
There is a continual presentation of 
cards at his table. He sees many re- 
porters who seek work, editors who 
wish to write, politicians, complain- 
ants, admirers and so on, and still he 
works. At night he seeks the comfort 
of his uptown hotel, and not infre- 
quently drives with some one, either his 
admirers or those who wish to discuss 
principles. Occasionally he takes an 
outing, and it is then that he shows 
what energy can accomplish in the field 
of exercise. 

William Muldoon, the famous wres- 
tler and row health expert, has put it on 
record of Brisbane that he never knew 
a man who could stand more exercise. 
Once the latter spent two weeks with 
him at his sanitarium, in White Plains, 
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and during this time, he avers, the 
young editor could not be given enough 
to do to weary him. He rode, boxed, 
wrestled, .threw the medicine ball, 
walked and ran mornings and after- 
noons, and yet after hours of such 
labor would ask for more. “He seemed 
to be able to work almost without rest,” 
Mr. Muldoon once told the writer, “and 
I found it difficult to keep him going. 
He came perilously near being a nui- 
sance in that respect”’—a _ testimony 
which anyone who has ever worked un- 
der Muldoon will appreciate. 

The fact that his father was a news- 
paper man, an advanced thinker, and, 
at one time, a member of the now fa- 
mous socialist colony at Brook Farm, 
will convince those who believe in the 
influence of heredity that Mr. Bris- 
bane comes by his literary and editorial 
ability in the most accepted hereditary 
way. Young Brisbane was a reporter 
once, working on the New York Sun, 
when the older Dana, noticing a piece 
of dramatic writing which he did, called 
his managing editor’s attention to him, 
and a little later the young man was 
sent to London to represent the Sun 
there, his name appearing on the edito- 
rial page as the London representative. 
While there he did very good work, 
and returned after a time to become one 
of the strong men on the home paper. 
He rewrote feature stories, worked up 
interesting discussions, and made him- 
self generally useful in an editorial ca- 
pacity. A little later, when Mr. Pulit- 
zer was making a great success of the 
New York World, Brisbane was called 
to that journal at a large salary, where 
he fairly dominated the intellectual ac- 
tivities of that paper. He thought of 
issues, wrote features, discussed policies 
and hired men, displaying an energy 
and enthusiasm which kept that paper 
in the fore rank of metropolitan papers. 

it was not until Mr. William Ran- 
dolph Hearst appeared on the horizon 
of New York journalism, however, 
that Mr. Brisbane’s real opportunity 
as a journalistic force came. Mr. 
Hearst was looking for strong men— 
men whose fame or ability would lend 
force to the pages ot the New York 


Journal, and he immediately picked on 
the young World editor as one who 
could lead his venture to success. He 
gave him large authority on his morn- 
ing paper, and when the Evening Jour- 
nal was organized permitted him to 
write its editorials. Here it was that he 
first began to attract public attention, 
and here it is that he still continues to 
do so. His editorials have very mark- 
edly grown in force and general in- 
tellectual strength, until to-day he is un- 
questionably the most important -ed- 
itorial writer in the country. What is 
more, he is admittedly a molder of pub- 
lic opinion, and has a following which, 
if properly directed, can exert great po- 
litical influence in New York. 

One of the most interesting things 
in the journalistic world to-day is the 
friendship existing between this well- 
known publisher and his forceful edi- 
tor. Many a smaller-minded man than 
Mr. Hearst would be inclined to take 
offense at the large influence and popu- 
larity which his editor enjoys, but Mr. 
Hearst has no such feelings. On the 


other hand, Mr. Brisbane, who might 


well wish to cut loose from the con- 
trolling environment of an employer 
and seek the larger field of individual 
control, has the profoundest regard and 
good feeling for his publisher, and does 
his utmost to further that gentleman’s 
welfare. It is very interesting and very 
exceptional, and presents one of the 
most charming spectacles of mutual 
sympathy and interest between two 
strong men that the time affords. 

Mr. Brisbane has given up so much 
of his time to his paper and his jour- 
nalistic theories that he has not thought 
of much pleasure outside of that. He 
is single, has one hobby—horseflesh—- 
and enjoys the reading of philosophy and 
classic literature. <A fine linguist, he 
has read widely in German and French, 
and it is to the study of German social 
reformers that some of his ardor for the 
poor is attributed. However, as tem- 
perament and mental ability usually 
make for personal feeling in these mat- 
ters, it cannot be said that he has be- 
come more than a disciple, if so much, 
and they an inspiration. 
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Niblick’s Nan 


By Frank N. Stratton 


6¢T“HAT’S Nan—Niblick’s Nan,” 
white-haired “January” ex- 
plained, answering the -doc- 
tor’s interrogating stare. 

Over the mountain lake the notes 
drifted, mellow and clear, as the sweet 
voice rose and fell and rose again— 
strong, flexible and rich. Genial old 
Dr. Pattison shifted his fishing rod 
to his left hand, and placed his right 
behind his best ear; the finest trout 
that ever wiggled fin might then have 
struck unnoticed. 

The last echo of the song vibrated, 
quivered and softly died away among 
the peaks; the man of phials and for- 
ceps exhaled a tremulous breath and 
turned his eyes, suspiciously moist, upon 
the smiling guide. 

“It makes me homesick,” he said, 
gently. “I never heard it sung like that 
but once before—and Patti sang it 
then.” 

A glow of pride lighted January’s 
wrinkled, leathery face. 

“And Nan’s only a child,” he said. 

“A child !—with a voice like that?” 

The old guide nodded, and stirred 
the deep blue water with his paddle. 

“Not over twelve, I’d guess. She and 
Niblick were here before I came, be- 
fore the town was started—living in the 
same little old cabin, just around that 
bend. Many’s the time I’ve heard her, 
when I was fishing or hunting. She al- 
ways could sing like an angel, that lit- 
tle one could.” 

‘ The doctor was swiftly reeling in his 
ine. 

“T must see her,” he said, incisively. 
“Paddle around the bend, January.” 

The guide grinned, and pulled his 
long, white beard. 

“Not me, Doc,” he answered. 

The reel ceased its hum, and the man 





of ‘medicine looked up in surprise. 
January gazed meditatively toward the 
bend. 

“Since they struck gold down there 
in the gulch, and the camp began to 
grow into a town, it’s been understood 
that Niblick’s is a good place to stay 
away from,” he observed. “It’s con- 
sidered safer to jump a grizzly than to 
set foot inside his clearing. Jim Barn- 
hart tried it once, and Jim Barnhart 
will limp to his grave. Once, when Nib- 
lick’ had come into town for his regular 
supply of liquor—he’s always drunk, 
Niblick is—Punch Butler told him he 
was coming to pay him a visit, and Nib- 
lick cursed and dared him. So Punch, 
not liking to take the dare, got his 
pardner, Sam Blake, and they lit out 
next day, bragging that they’d make 
Niblick feed them. That was three 
years ago last April, and Punch and 
Sam haven’t come back yet—for which 
the town is thankful. No, Doc, you’d 
better see the little girl through a tele- 
scope, at long range.” 

“Nevertheless, I’m 
and rf 

The doctor had stopped abruptly and 
straightened up in his seat, and Jan- 
uary, following his gaze, glanced back- 
ward. Around the bend came a “dug- 
out,” its nose pointed straight at them, 
and a girl sat in the stern seat. Coarse- 
ly clad she was, and plain of face, but 
the white and even teeth flashed in a 
merry smile, and the great brown eyes 
glowed lustrous beneath the cloud of 
glossy hair tossed bythe October breeze. 
A boat’s length distant from the two, 
the girl laid her paddle across the boat, 
and with small, tanned hands threw 
back the rebellious locks. 

“That’s Nan,” said January, in an un- 
dertone. 


going now, 
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“We heard you singing, child,” the 
doctor said, in his deep and kindly 
tones. “Do you often sing?” 

“Dad’ s gone; I always sing when he’s 
gone.’ 

“And when he’s home——? 

She shook her head, and the merry 
smile faded away. 

“Do you live down there, in the 
town?” she asked, suddenly, with won- 
dering eyes fixed on the two. 

“Yes, Nan.” 

She sighed and looked away, in the 
direction of Oreville. 

“Dad’s gone down there now,” she 
said, quietly. ‘I never saw it but once; 
when I slipped away, while dad was— 
asleep.” 

‘ “Won't you sing again, Nan?” the 
doctor asked. “The same song. You 
sing it wonderfully well.” 

“Mamma taught me,” the child said, 
proudly. “She could sing—oh! she 
could sing.” 

“And where is she, Nan?” 

The brown eyes clouded. 

“Long, long ago, she died—so long 
I can just remember. Then dad brought 
me here, and told me that if I ever 
talked to anyone he’d ’most kill me. 
You'll never, never tell, will you?” 

“Never, my dear; never!’ the doctor 
laughed. 

“T must go now; dad’s due ’most any 
time. I shouldn’t have conte, but I get 
so lonesome—so hungry for some one 
to talk to. Dad never talks.” 

She glanced fearfully over her shoul- 
der, caught up the paddle, and swung 
the dugout toward the bend. 

“Nan, child,” the doctor called after 
her, “I’m going back home—back East 
—to-morrow. But if ever you need a 
home, a real home, find January, here, 
and tell him. Will you, Nan?” 

From over her shoulder the girl 
nodded and smiled her thanks, then 
paddled away with eager haste. 

“We'll go back to Oreville, January,” 
said the doctor, gravely. “I don’t care 
to fish to-day.” 

Halfway down the pass they met a 
galloping horse dragging a rickety 
buckboard, that bounded from side to 
side of the narrow trail. 


” 


“Niblick,” said January. 

The doctor glared at the purple-faced, 
blear-eyed man who swayed in the seat. 

“He won’t last long, January. Send 
the little nightingale to me when it 
happens. I’ve-no chick nor child, and 
nothing will be too good for a girl with 
a voice like that!” 


The Oreville orchestra was giving its 
first benefit performance, and, at the 
same time, was dedicating the new town 
hall, for Oreville was beginning to 
boom and to put on airs. That Satur- 
day had been pay day at the mine, and 
that Saturday evening had been selected 
by the Oreville orchestra as the most 
auspicious time for reaping a harvest 
that would enable it to acquire the new 
instruments which it so badly needed. 

In addition to the instrumental num- 
bers, the Kansas Kid would do a clog; 
Shorty Jones and Bill Jenkinson were 
down for a burnt-cork turn; and Mrs. 
Williamson, wife of the superintendent 
of the Monarch mine, had “kindly con- 
sented to sing.” 

“The outfit will cut loose at eight 
sharp.” So spoke the program. 

In that town, civic pride was un- 
tempered by parsimony, and from _ be- 
hind the lurid drop curtain—the Kan- 
sas Kid could daub as well as dance— 
the orchestra joyfuily surveyed the as- 
semblage of Oreville’s best and fairest 
gathered under the glare of long rows 
of coal-oil lamps, whose tin reflectors 
had been polished by Quirt McFall, the 
orchestra’s “manager,” until they shone 
like burnished silver. 

From his seat near the stove, old 
January was listening in anticipatory 
ecstasy to the squeaks of tuning violins 
and the thumping of A on the piano 
behind the gorgeous curtain, when a 
hand touched his arm, and he turned his 
head to stare into the eager face of Nib- 
lick’s Nan. 

“I read about it in the paper dad’s 
tobacco was wrapped in,” she explained, 
shaking the snow from the shawl about 
her head, “and I just had to come.” 

“But Niblick—he don’t know ?” 

“He’s—asleep—again. He'll ‘most 
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kill me when he wakes up—but I'll hear 
the music.” 

January scowled, and drew the shiv- 
ering child nearer the fire. 

“If I only had the money, I’d send 
her to-night,” he muttered. “Doc 
would——” 

Interrupting his soliloquy, the re- 
splendent curtain fluttered upward with 
much squeaking and rattling of its 
wooden roller, and, with a startling pre- 
liminary flourish of fiddle and flute, 
piccolo and piano, the Oreville orchestra 
“cut: loose.” 

Throughout the opening numbers, the 
applause and the encores, January felt 


_ the tremors of delight that thrilled the 


child against his knee, and when the 
superintendent’s wife swept, smiling, 
from the wings, Nan slipped to the floor 
and stood upright, tense and wide-eyed. 

Mrs. Williamson, good soul, had sung 
better, perhaps, in years long gone. 
Three-stone of superfluous avoirdupois 
tends to shorten the breath, and to make 
the grasping of high notes a serious 
matter to singer and auditors; but the 
indulgent Orevillites forgave the flat 
tones and spasmodic trills, and vocifer- 
ated their appreciation, though, after 
the rendition of the encore, faint and 
significant smiles hovered momentarily 
about the lips of Oreville’s fairest. 

As Mrs. Williamson, panting and 
flushed, backed smilingly from view, 
Nan gave a long sigh. 

“T think I can do better,” she whis- 
pered in January’s ear. “I—I wish_I 
could try.” 

“By gum, you shall!” said January. 

The Kansas Kid was doing the clog 
when January, leading Nan, found the 
“manager” in the wings. Quirt listened, 
slowly shifted a quid from cheek to 
cheek, and surveyed the child dubiously. 

“Jan, can she fer sure sing some?” 
he queried. 

“Sing! Quirt McFall, haven’t I just 
got through telling you she can?” 

The “manager” stepped upon the 
stage as the Kid danced off. 

“Ladies and gents,’ he announced, 
bowing awkwardly, ‘‘Jones and Jenkin- 
son hain’t showed up yet; buckeyed, 
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most likely, down at McPheeny’s place. 
We'll fill in with a number not down on 
th’ program. January says she can sing 
some, and we’ll chance it.” 

A ripple of ambiguous smiles ran 
over the tiers of faces as Nan, pale and 
disheveled, sprang forward and poised, 
hesitating, like a wood nymph about to 
plunge into waters of unknown depth. 
In another moment the auditors were 
leanimg toward her, rapt and breath- 
less, for Nan was singing ‘“some’— 
singing “The Last Rose of Summer” 
as no ear in Oreville had ever heard it 
sung, for the power of mighty moun- 
tains and the limpidness of woodland 
lakes were in those marvelous tones. 
Clear and sweet as the chiming of silver 
bells the notes rang out, and halfway 
through the first measure the violins 
stole softly in. 

Nan was again at January’s side be- 
fore the audience roused from the spell 
to storm its applause tumultuously, 
persistently, until the new town hall 
shook and creaked, and the tin reflectors 
danced in their sockets. 

“You'll have to go on again, kid,” 
said Quirt McFall, furtively dashing 
a hand across his eyes. “Give ’em 
‘Home, Sweet Home’ this time; that'll 
catch most of us.” 

A hush settled upon the clamorous 
crowd as the child began the one song 
that appeals to every heart. 


’Mid pleasures and palaces though we may 
roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like 
home. 


There Nan faltered, choked, recov- 
ered and went bravely on to the middle 
of the last stanza, and then—perhaps it 
was the dear and misty memories those 
words recalled, perhaps it was the ten- 
derness in the faces uplifted to the love- 
hungry child, that caused her to break 
down utterly, to sob wildly, as motherly 
Mrs. Williamson caught her up to a 
voluminous and sympathetic bosom. 

Old January, seized by a sudden in- 
spiration, had the stage now, his white 
beard bristling with emotion. 

“Boys,” he cried, “it’s because she 
had a real home once—not that devil’s 
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den up there on the mountain! Are we 
going to let her go back there, boys, 
when there’s a real home waiting for 
her in the East—with old Doc. Patti- 
son, who'll take her for his own and 
make a singer of her that Oreville wilf 
be proud of? Doc said he’d do it, and 
you know that what old Doc says goes. 
I'd send her myself, but I’m always 
broke, and the U. P. don’t do business 
for its health. What d’ye say,, boys; 
does she go back to old Niblick to be 
thumped and cussed and——~” 

“Shut up!” yelled Quirt McFall, lean- 
ing from the stage, sombrero in hand. 
“Right this way, boys, right this way; 
th’ bank’s open fer deposits, and my 
account’s in there already. That’s th’ 
stuff, Jimmy! Don’t crowd so, gents; 
plenty of time. 

“Listen to it rain! If this hat won’t 
hold th’ shower we'll get another. Is 
she goin’ back to Niblick? I guess nit! 
Does she go to jolly old Doc? Well, I 
should roar! Please don’t climb over 
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me that way, boys; it ain’t polite, and 
there’s ladies present.” 

He strode back into the wings. 

“Where is she?” he asked January. 

“Mrs. Williamson took her home till 
time for the nine-thirty. We'll get her 
off before Niblick shows up. Got 
enough to send her, didn’t you?” 

“Did I! And you with her, to see her 
safe—and then some on th’ side,” an- 
swered the exultant Quirt. 

From the platform of the U. P. coach, 
Nan, clasping January’s hand, smiled 
through happy tears upon the little 
throng on the station platform. 

“Good-by, all,” she cried, as the whis- 
tle shrieked. “Some day, when I’ve 
learned to sing, I’ll come back and sing 
for you.” 

“When she learns to sing!’ Quirt 
McFall soliloquized, shifting his quid 
and gazing after the train as it vanished 
into the night. “Wonder what she calls 
that she give us a while ago? When she 
learns to sing! Gee whizz!” 
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Some Aspects of Living 


PROMISE may not be so good as performance, but it is more frequent. 


Vocat chords are not always ties that bind. 


Beccars can at least choose their hours of work. 


THE lie that is easy to tell is seldom easy to believe. 


_ WEALTH does not bring contentment, but that gives contentment no par- 
ticular advantage, as it does not bring wealth. 


THERE is more concentrated essence of Heaven in an ounce of good woman 
than a ton of anything else this side of St. Peter’s wicket. 


Don’t say what you would do with money if you had a lot of it; if you 
ever get there you will be certain to change your mind. 


A MARRIED man has no more business with a club than a baby has with a 


pair of scissors. 


WHEN a woman is ill at ease in polite society, she will at least make a 
determined effort to have you believe the contrary; but when a man is similarly 
situated, he looks for all the world as though he had accidtntally swallowed a 
bomb and was afraid to move for fear of causing an explosion. 


THERE is nothing more distressing than to see a woman trying to evolve 
a drawing-room recruit out of a husband whose rough edges would only yield to 


a jack-plane. 
































HERE is a fine art which is much 
neglected among us, and that is 
The Art of Living Together; 
not so much the art of the wife living 
with her husband or a husband with 
his wife—to avoid domestic friction of 
that sort is something one must learn 
or face the divorce court—but I mean 
the art of being a smooth-running 
wheel in the great machinery of the 
world—the art of not squeaking or 
slipping a cog, or stripping the gearing, 
or otherwise disturbing the harmony 
of the huge engine of human life. 

Nor is it odd that this art is neg- 
lected when you come to think of it, 
for most people are ignorant of the ex- 
istence of such a craft, and if informed 
of it, declare it of no importance. But 
this is not so, for the man who studies 
into its necessities discovers that it 
covers the whole ground of domestic 
science. The man who is _ clever 
enough to understand that unless he 
makes a good citizen he cannot expect 
good government, will also be shrewd 
enough to see that unless he makes a 
good son, he cannot expect harmony in 
his father’s house. .And if these two 
important facts are comprehended, he 
will not need to be told that to make a 
good husband will insure the happiness 
of one woman and to be a good father 
will round out his share of the respon- 
sibility in the balance of the universe. 
He has earned his right to live, move 
and have his being together with his 
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fellows, for he has successfully learned 
the difficult art of living together. 

-Most men learn to live, but they 
learn to live apart. They round out 
their individualities at the expense of 
their integral value. 

The qualities of meekness and un- 
selfishness which go to form that great 
moving power of the world, Love, 
are what are uppermost in the minds 
of the thoughtful when they speak of 
the wisdom of marriage. Marriage is 























The scheme of educating the mind seems to have 
turned out a dismal failure. 
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wise for many reasons, but that which 
appeals to the pedagogic mind is that 
it is a gigantic and universal educator 
in domestic science. eos 
Marriage not only protects the feeble 
virtue, but it develops new and unex- 
pected virtues. The selfish daughter 
often changes into the most unselfish 
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while the girls come home with more 
airs than knowledge, and seem to have 
learned nothing so thoroughly as con- 
tempt for the furnishings of the home 
and for their father’s and mother’s 
opinions. 

That is what higher education does 
for the empty-headed youth of this 
land. Happy the parents who can see 
their sons 





of wives. The thoughtless son often 
makes the 
most at- 


and datgh- 





tractive of 
husbands _ to 
an ailing 
wife. . The 
feather- 
headed girl 
who wasted 
her father’s 
money makes 
a thrifty, even 
penuri- 
ous wife, be- 
cause she has 
married 
a poor man, 
out of whose 
salary she 
must save 
so mething 
every month, 
if they ever 
expect to rise 
in the world. 

Many are 
the anxious 
fathers and 
mothers all 
over this 
land _ who 
have econo- 
mized pain- 
fully to send 
their sons to college and their daugh- 
ters to boarding schools, who are now 
reaping the domestic inharmony which 
higher education almost inevitably 
brings in its train. This scheme of 
educating the mind seems to have 
turned out a dismal failure, for the 
sons can do nothing so gracefully as 
they can dress and dance; can do noth- 
ing with such energy as they can loaf 
and shirk; can do nothing so enthusi- 
astically as they can smoke and drink; 




















The mother of this son has no compassion on the nice girl. 


ters come 
home from 
four years of 
college, and 
tell a differ- 
ent tale. 
Then fol- 
lows a year 
or two of as- 
'tonished 
grief on the 
part of the 
parents of the 
empty - 
headed; and 
at length the 
parents come 
back to first 
principles,and 
realize that 
nothing but 
the wisdom 
of marriage 
can save 
their imper- 
iled children. 

What is that 

but a tardy 

recognition of 

the inde- 

structible fact 

that love is 
the greatest thing in the world? 

Love is a university which has turned 
out more great and good men and 
women than are enrolled among the 
alumni of every college in the world. 
It is the one school which needs no 
chaperon in the dormitory, no proctors 
on the campus. It is the only school 
which understands the derivation of 
the word education, and draws out in- 
stead of stuffs in. Therefore the un- 
educated mother who, if poor, has de- 
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prived herself of actual necessities in 
order to give her daughter the higher 
education which she herself lacks, 
strikes hands with the rich mother 
whose selfishness has caused her to 
send her daughter to school in order 
to rid herself of the responsibility of 
the mother-education without which 
any girl is poor indeed, and both, look- 
ing deep into their own hearts and far 
back into their own past, see that, after 
all, it is Love which their children 
lack, and they turn eagerly to the 
thought of ‘a good safe marriage.” 

Yet the mother of this dissipated, 
weak, characterless son has no com- 
passion on the nice girl she is so anx- 
ious to save her son by. The father of 
the frail, frivolous, brainless daughter 
looks upon the sensible, manly suitors 
for her worthless hand as legitimate 
prey; nor does he even display the 
legend over his doorway, “Sauve qui 
peut.” They are lured to their doom 
by every device known to fashionable 
society, and soon—all is over. The 
manly man finds himself tied to a wife 
with perhaps actual vices, which his 
love, his wisdom, his patience, are ex- 
pected to subdue. Then, when his eyes 
are open, he can look back and see the 
baits, the lures, the traps, set for his 
capture. His life may be wrecked, but 
who cares? Certainly not the parents 
of the girl, for has she not made “a 
good safe marriage”? 

There ought to be some law by 
which a husband thus flagrantly de- 
ceived, could return a drunken or drug- 
taking wife to her parents, marked 
“Damaged Goods,” and compel them to 
take her off his hands. 

And these dissolute young men so 
often are furnished with excellent 
women for wives on the same principle 
of self-preservation. A-driven-to-the- 
wall father once said to a clever and 
sensible girl: “Oh, I wish you would 
marry my son. It would make a man 
of him!” 

“Thank you kindly,” she said, “but 
I prefer a man already made!” 

Sometimes they don’t hesitate to 
come out openly and tell the girl their 
son’s weaknesses, hoping, perhaps, to 
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appeal to her vanity or to the maternal 
instinct which prompts so many good, 
strong women to “mother” their weak 
husbands. I know a woman who is 
more of a mother to her husband than 
she is to her own children, partly be- 
cause her children are self-reliant and 
partly because the husband makes a 
bigger baby of himself every year be- 
oo his wife permits it and humors 

im. 

Did you ever stop to examine into 
the character of the children of certain 
marriages? How nature compensates 
herself and adjusts the balance of. cir- 
cumstances! That alone proves the 
wisdom of marriage—especially for 
fools. 

If the father is a ne’er-do-well, or the 
mother either weak, ill or depraved, 
does the family starve to death? Very, 
very seldom. No. You will see a little 
seven-year-old woman among the brood 
of incompetents, whose eyes are deep 
and whose heart is strong. She it is 
who washes, dresses and mothers, per- 
haps even the older children. Nature 
has reached out and adjusted the bal- 























A little seven-year-old woman. 
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ance, and the pendulum of life still 
swings to and fro. 

_ Or thiere will be some clear-eyed boy 
who all too early is called into the battle 
of life to play a man’s part, solely be- 
cause a man’s heart beats under his tiny 
shirt. Oh, the little hands—the little 
hands in this world which are doing the 
work of men 








learns to appreciate the angel whom he 
gets in the next trial, and the woman 
who has married a human jackal will 
let her next husband smoke all over the 
house, she is so pleased to see him 
around under foot all the time. 
Marriage is such an educator in the 
Gentle Art of Living Together, that 
even when 
both husband 





and women! 





Let no im- 

‘ portunate 
newsboy 
show me his 
babyish 
hand, no 
matter how 
dirt-smeared, 
for the size 
of it—so lit- 
tle—goes to 
my head and 
steals away 
my brains. 
He has me— 
if he only 
knew it. And 
he generally 
does. : 
The selfish 
mother, who 
never knew |} 
the joy of 
giving up her 
own will to 
another hu- 
man being, 
either. hus - 
band or child, 
is compen- 
sated by such 
an unselfish, 
rugged devo- 
tion from an 
adoring little 
son or daughter that her eyes are often 
opened, and she sees herself in all her 
hateful soul-nakedness. Women are 
sometimes reformed by their own chil- 
dren, innocent of the intention or the 
need of reform. 

Is there wisdom in marriage? There 
is, even if you have to be divorced in 
order to learn it. A man who has 
lived with a wild hyena of a woman 











Will let her next husband smoke all over the house. 


and wife 
have been 
what you call 
“high roll- 
ers,’ if they 
separate and 
each marries 
again, you 
will find 
them strange- 
ly different. 
The husband 
has seen the 
folly of side- 
stepping, and 
the wife 
doesn’t care 
for “little 
dinners” the 
way she once 
did. “Little 
dinners” are 
sometimes 
like char- 
ity. 
The~ mar- 
riage is not 
so much a 
bond, which 








ist portrays 
holding 
a_ struggling 
man and 
woman  pris- 
oner. It is more of an arena where 
you may see the animals perform. All 
sorts of capers are cut in the arena of 
the marriage ring. There will be the 
immaculately clad ringmaster with the 
whip; the lady in pink satin who can 
charm a snake or tame a bear; the per- 
forming poodle; the sly cat who steals 
the honest dog’s meat; the trapeze lady 
whose smile is painted on for fear her 
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tears for her dying baby will wash it 
off ; the clown whose chalky face would 
grow whiter if it could, when he thinks 
of his sick wife; the dog-faced man; 
the bearded lady who. has to support 
her husband; monkeys capering to an 
admiring public, who love to see even 
an animal make a fool of himself. 
Walk up! Walk up, spinsters and 
bachelors, old men and young women! 
Look at the arena of the marriage ring. 
Is it not an education to see how brave- 
ly they smile and pirouette and perform 
for your edification? But what do you 
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know of the tears, the patience, the for- 
bearance, and the concealed anguish 
that little gold band has: engendered? 

The wedding ring is a symbol of 
more value to civilization than any 
other emblem in the world, except the 
cross. The cross and the ring have 
lifted humanity to a plane it never 
otherwise could have attained. All 
good and all blessedness follow in the 
train of these two, and no nation can 
count herself among the powers of the 
earth which does not respect, revere 
and protect them both. 


a Ce 


Only One of His Kind 


¢6¢] AM peculiar, sir.” 


The dime museum manager looked up, as his visitor, with that quiet air 
of confidence born of certainty, quietly spoke. 
“You look to me like an ordinary man,” said the manager, indifferently. 
“That is precisely where,” said the stranger, “my originality is most marked. 
I do look like an ordinary man. But by some strange dispensation of Fate, I don’t 


act like one. I, sir, am a genuine freak.” 


“Well, what is your specialty ?” 
“Listen. I am an American citizen. 


I live in a large, populous city. I have 


a family. And yet, sir, I can positively assure you that I am the only one of my 


kind. I stand alone.” 


The manager betrayed some curiosity. 
“Your manner,” he said, “would seem to indicate that you take things calmly. 
I do not think I ever saw a man in your sphere of life before who appeared to be 


so calm.” 


“Precisely. I don’t worry. I never was known to worry. I am slow. I 
never was known to hurry. I take an hour for my lunch. I am polite. I give 
up my seat in the cars invariably to the first woman who presents herself. I am 
kind to my wife, and I find time, not only to see my children, but to superintend 
their education. In the midst of intense uneasiness, I am leading a quiet, peaceful 
existence. Although obliged to earn a living, I do it with perfect freedom from 


” 


care 


within your income?” 
“T do.” 
The manager sprang to his feet. 
“Name your own terms,” he cried. 
freak of the day.” 


“Wonderful ! Just the man I want. Only one thing more. Do you live 


“Without exception, you’re the finest 
Tom Masson. 





The Leaders of Tammany Hall. 


The energetic contest for mayor in 
New York, which ended in an almost 
tie vote and which found its further 
hearing in the court, has thrown into 
extreme prominence the two leaders of 
the Tammany forces in New York, 
Charles F. Murphy and Patrick H. Mc- 
Carren. These two men, in spite of the 
most vigorous arguments against them, 
in which graft, bribery, colonization and 
many lesser offenses were attributed to 
them, managed to secure the votes of 
two hundred thousand people out of a 
total of 640,000 cast. Murphy, who, it 
is alleged; started life as a car conduc- 
tor and a barkeeper, was able, by the 
force of his political wisdom, to com- 
mend himself to a sufficient number of 
district leaders to give him the gen- 
eral leadership of Tammany Hall. Mc- 
Carren, whose stamping-ground is 
Brooklyn, grew.up in the shade of the 
late Boss McLaughlin, and as an as- 
semblyman, and subsequently as State 
senator, worked for his party organiza- 
tion—and incidentally, it is said, for 
himself. Mr. Lawson, of Boston, who 
was once an inside financier in the 
Standard Oil. Company, charged him 
with being on the payrolls of that cor- 
poration for twenty thousand dollars a 
year, and defied him to deny it. He 
“did deny it, but he never attempted to 
' prosecute. his detractor. The recent 
campaign really showed the power of 
organization and a party following 





which has something in it for the rank 
and file. Although all the charges were 
made over and over and both Murphy 
and McCarren were accused of various 
crimes by nearly every paper in the 
city, two hundred thousand people went 
to the polls and voted for them, or, at 
least, for the candidates who were 
known to represent them. Mr. Mc- 
Carren was defeated in Brooklyn by 
a narrow majority. Mr. Murphy was 
vindicated on the face of the first re- 
turns by two or three thousand. As 
bosses they did not fare half as badly 
as men who were accused of much less 
evil in other parts of the country. 


Mrs. Bradley Martin’s Social Career. 


Ever since the famous Bradley Mar- 
tin ball, in which Mrs. Cornelia Mar- 
tin, the handsome wife of the famous 
society man, figured as a leader and even 
dictator of society, that lady and her 
husband have resided abroad, preferring 
England to America. Their social ca- 
reer in this country, as well as that 
which they have subsequently achieved 
in England, is of the most significant 
kind, for it- illustrates what tact and 
force in any field are worth. Mrs. Brad- 
ley Martin is one of the shrewdest, most 
energetic society women of the day, and 
has fought her way upward, not so 
much: by right of birth, which she has, 
but which many other society people 
possess also, as by right of ability. She 
is a student of the needs of society, 











CHARLES F, MURPHY 


PATRICK H. M’CARREN 


These are the two leaders of the Democratic (Tammany) organization in New York, against whom the fiercest political fight 


of years was waged. 
in control of the New York City organization. 


one of its great entertainers, and has 


plans and ways of relieving the tedium 
of existence which her friends in the 


social world enjoy very much. She is 
known also as a careful business woman 
who uses her wealth so judiciously as 
to make it a permanent factor in her 
life and never endanger its volume in 
the least. Mr. Bradley Martin is a 
man of considerable ability in the legal 
profession, but one who is not inclined 
to work out any destiny of that char- 
acter. He is well known as a sports- 
man, and prefers deer-stalking to doing 
anything else that might be suggested. 


Mr. Rockefeller’s Most Vigorous 
Opponent. 


When the Rockefeller discussion, 
started by McClure’s Magazine and for- 
warded by Mr. Lawson and his ex- 
posures, had reached its greatest height, 
the most vigorous opponent of the 
Standard Oil king appeared in the shape 
of an Ohio minister, the Rev. Washing- 
ton Gladden, who began to make direct 
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McCarren was defeated outright and retired in Brooklyn. 


Mr. Murphy, although partially defeated, is still 


assertions concerning the source of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s wealth, and the weakness 
of his moral attitude, which drew di- 
rect replies from that monumental finan- 
cier. Dr. Gladden was not known to 
the country at large at the time, but 
owing to the forcefulness of his attitude 
and the cogency of his reason he soon 
gained a general hearing. Mr. Rocke- 
feller did not enjoy the bulldog deter- 
mination of his opponent, and after is- 
suing one or two replies ceased to an- 
swer. Dr. Gladden still continued to 
discuss the matter in the newspapers, 
but finally left off, himself. It is in- 
teresting to see how a man of real in- 
telligence sometimes awaits an occasion. 
Dr. Gladden has been an orator of force 
and ability for twenty-five years, and 
during that time has issued a score of 
books on religious and social topics, 
which have been rather widely distrib- 
uted. He is recognized as a great char- 
acter in his resident city, Columbus, 
Ohio, where he holds an important pas- 
torate in the Congregational Church. 
He is an Elijah type of religionist, with 
a countenance which readily makes 
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plain the source of power which he 
wields. 

Governor Cummins and the Presidency. 


The fight that is being waged be- 
tween Governor A. B. Cummins and 
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terest. No man is more popular in his 
own State than Governor Cummins, and 
no man of his own State is more influ- 
ential out of it. The recent reciprocity 
congress in Chicago, in which Governor 
Cummins figured as the leader, after 


MRS. BRADLEY MARTIN 


She is the giver of the famous Bradley Martin ball, who by sheer force and energy has climbed 
to the highest pinnacle of select English society 


Leslie M. Shaw, of Iowa, as to who 
shall get the endorsement of that State 
for the next presidential nomination, 
three vears hence, gives the personality 
‘of the handsome governor, the father 
of the “Iowa idea,” an enduring in- 


making a single speech, proves that. He 
is a born leader of men, and in the 
cause he has espoused—that of tariff 
reform—he has an immense following 
among the rank and file of his own 
party. Governor Cummins is still in 
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REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN 

He is the Columbus, Ohio, minister whose assaults on John 
D. Rockefeller worried that magnate more than anything else. 
He be.ieves that Mr. Rockefeller’s conduct has been unjust. 
full possession of all the vigor and 
strength of his youth, although he is 
fifty-five years of age. He is an ex- 
ceptional orator and a vigorous fighter, 
and carries conviction with him in what- 
ever he undertakes. There is a general 
cry among the Shawites to “pound 
Cummins and his ideas into the earth,” 
but there is little hope of their accom- 
plishing their designs. He may be de- 
feated for the presidential endorsement, 
but he will still be a factor in Iowa 
politics. 

Governor Cummins hails from Car- 
michaels, Pennsylvania, where he was 
born. He has been a civil engineer, a 
railroad chief engineer, a lawyer, a 
State representative, a national com- 
mitteeman and twice a governor. Out 
in Iowa he was long known as “hand- 
some Albert” and the “Des Moines 
Apollo.” 


One of New York’s Younger Daughters 


International marriages claim so 
many of the daughters of fashion in 
New York that the mere début of a 
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young girl of wealth and station is apt 
to start a circle of comment which goes 
round and round until her fate is even- 
tually settled at the altar. This is not 
particularly unpleasing to the women, 
and consequently the gossip is encour- 
aged, so that no compunction is felt 
any more in discussing the youngest. 
This brings us to Miss Margarita Grace, 
the daughter of Michael P. Grace, one 
of New York’s most representative cit- 
izens, whose youth and beauty have at- 
tracted the usual attention. She is one 
of three very beautiful sisters, of whom 
she alone is unmarried, who have 
aroused a great deal of admiration in 
their day. Miss Grace is so young as 
to scarcely warrant the discussion of 
matrimony, and yet this is her chief 
interest after her beauty and wealth. 
One of her sisters is the Countess of 
Doughmore, the wife of an Irish earl. 





GOVERNOR A, B. CUMMINS 
Father of the ‘Iowa idea,” which means tariff reform, who 
is fighting Leslie M. Shaw for control of that State and its en- 
dorsement for the next presidential nomination. 


























MISS MARGARITA GRACE 
She is one of a trio of beautiful sisters, the daughters of 
Michael P. Grace, who have figured largely in_international 
marriages, One of her sisters is the Countess of Doughmore, 
wife of an Irish earl. 


Music Tutor at the White House. 


Any employment which brings a per- 
son in contact with the White House and 
the President’s family in Washington is 
sure to lend considerable luster to the 
person so employed, and this extends 
even to the position of music-teacher, 
which in the present instance is filled by 
Miss Ruth Martin, a Washington girl 
of both beauty and talent. Miss Mar- 
tin has the musical care of the younger 
generation of Roosevelts, particularly 
Miss -Ethel, who is said to be an apt 
pupil. The position naturally carries 
with it a pleasant social position and 
a good salary. 


A Governor With a Forceful 
Personality. 

It is interesting to study the person- 
ality of a man as forceful as Robert M. 
I_a Follette, who is now making a lec- 
ture tour during his incumbency of the 
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office of governor, in order to recoup 
himself for the expenses he has been 
under in fighting the great fight of the 
people of Wisconsin against what is 
termed the dictation of the ‘“Washing- 
ton Machine.” ‘That combination is 
made up of Wisconsin senators and 
congressmen residing in Washington, 
whose main object is to keep those val- 
uable offices in their possession and to 
rule the State. Governor and Senator- 
elect La Follette is so obviously of the 


MISS RUTH MARTIN 
The president's children are instructed in music by her. 








people and so vigorously for them that 
he has incurred the displeasure and the 
intense opposition of almost every big 
corporation in his State, the owners of 
which look upon him as a demagogue 
As a congressman, from 


and a menace. 
1888 to 1891, and later as governor, 
from 1901 to 1903, he became con- 


vinced that Wisconsin congressional and 
senatorial representatives were 
out of sympathy with the 
people of the State, and 
were fighting a fight 
for the corporations 
of the country 
which were inim- 
ical to the best 
interests of the 
people. As a 
consequence he 
began to op- 
pose them 
with might 
and main, and 
after one or 
two contests 
succeeded — in 
routing them 
complete- 
Iv. Senator 
Spooner, his 
chief opponent, 
was retired, and he 
was elected to fill 
his seat. Unlike so 
many of our American 
States big men, Governor 
La Follette is a Badger by 
birth. He was 
horn at Primrose, 
Wisconsin. His 
wife also is a na- 
tive of Wisconsin. 
at Baraboo. 
years of age. 


having been raised 
The senator-elect is fifty 


A California Philanthropist. 


Mrs. Pheebe Hearst is one of the best 
known American philanthropists. She 
was a school-teacher when she married 
George F. Hearst, a Californian miner. 
Mr. Hearst came into public life as 
senator from California, a public posi- 
tion for which he had no qualifications. 
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ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE 
No ether party leader has fought a harder fight or won a great- 


er victory thon he has in Wisconsin. 
three months’ lecture tour undertaken to pay his public expenses. 
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But Mrs. Hearst was eminently fitted 
for the social position in Washington 
which her husband's senatorship and 
wealth gave her; and she soon made 
herself felt as a social influence. She 
was known as a liberal entertainer and 
a most agreeable hostess. But to the 
inner circle of her friends she was bet- 
ter known as a woman who took a deep 
interest in all forms of shila: 
thropy. After her hus- 
band’s death, in 1891, 
she gave up social life 
almost entirely, and 
she has since de- 
voted herself to 
philanthro- 
py. She has 
endowed — kin- 
dergarten 
classes for the 


poor children 
in San Fran- 
cisco and 
W as hing- 
ton, estab- 
lished work- 


ing-girls’ clubs 
in San Francis- 
co, and founded 
free libraries in 


several mining 
towns. the 
School for Mining 
“ngineers at the 


University of California 
is her memorial to her 
husband. Her great- 
est public work 
has been the offer 
to the University 
of California of 
two buildings to cost between three mil- 
lion and four million dollars. Mrs. 
Hearst lived in Washington for a num- 
ber of vears after the death of her hus- 
band, but recently she has spent most of 
her time in California. 


He has just completed a 


The Discoveries of Professor Starr. 


No man has dived deeper or more en- 
ergetically into the beginnings of the 
races of the world than Professor Fred- 
erick Starr, of the Chicago University, 
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who recently set out on a long journey 
to the regions of Central Africa, which 
he hopes to explore. 
has had long training for his work in 
that, as a student, he took up the study 


of the char- 
acteristics of 
early races 
and their de- 
scent, and 
has. followed 
it up con- 
sistently ever 
since. He 
was first a 
teacher of 
science at the 
Wyman __In- 
stitute back 
in 1882 and 
1883, then a 
professor of 
sciences at 
the _ State 
Normal 
School of 
Pennsyl- 
vania, at 
Lockhaven, 
from. which 
he departed 
to become a 
professor of 
biological 
sciences at 
Coe College. 
Later he took 
charge of the 
department of 
anthropology 
at the Ameri 
can Museum 
of Natu 

ral History in 
New York, 
and finally, 
atter a 
ro un d < 
about course, 


reached the University of Chicago. 
where he has done particularly good 
work. Professor Starr is the man who 
discovered and investigated the degen- 
erate or defeated white race known as 
the Ainus, in Japan, and his present 
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Professor Starr 





MRS, PHOEBE HEARST 
The widow of Senator George Hearst, and the mother of William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. who is devoting the remaining years of her life to humanitarian 
works. Recently she gave an anthropological collection worth $400,000 to 
the University of California, 


those of to-day. 





purpose is to studythe Botway pygmies, 
from whose condition he hopes to learn 
things of interest to the race at large. 
Professor Starr is the author of sev- 
eral works on anthropological subjects, 


“On the 
Hill,” “Some 
First Steps in 
Bn Om an 
Progress,” 
“American 
Praia ns, 
“Indians of 
Southern 
Mexico,” 
“Strange 
People,” and 
so forth. He 
is forty-seven 
years of age. 


At the Edito- 
rial Desk of 
“Harper’s.” 


Henry 
Mills Alden, 
the _ genial 
editor of 
Harper’s 
Magazine, 
who has held 
that position 
since 1869, is 
no pessimist 
in the mat- 
ter of litera- 
ture. He is 
an old, gray- 
headed man 
now, who has 
seen genera- 
tion after 
generation of 
writers come 
and pass, and 
he finds no 
reason for 
the belief en- 


tertained by some people that the old 
writers such as Dickens, Thackeray and 
Scott are so immensely superior to 
His contention is that 
they are different in qualitvy—not nec- 
essarily superior, and that the writings 
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try, though he was never 
ordained. 
























Miss Roosevelt’s Unique 
Position. 


Probably no young mem- 
ber of a President's house- 
hold has had the thoroughly 
“good time,” in the genuine 
American way, that Alice 
Roosevelt has had. This is 
partly due to the fact that 
she fits naturally into the 
social environment of the 
White House by reason of 
her family and her social 
education, and partly to the 
fact that she is full of the 
enthusiasm and the appre- 
ciation which make for 








From stereograph, copyright, roos, by Underwood 
& Underwood, New York 





PROF. FREDERICK STARR 


One of the foremost students of the de- 
velopment of races. who has gone to Central 
Africa to study an old tribe. 


of such men as James, How- 
ells and Twain, together 
with those of Mrs. Deland. 
Mrs. Wilkins-Freeman and 
Mrs. Wharton, are extreme- 
Iv good, and should have 
greater critical recognition. 
Mr. Alden has so long occu 
pied his editorial chair at the 
Harper Building that new 
generations of writers seem 
as the grass of the spring. 
He is one of the most 
courteous, helpful and kind- 
ly men by nature, and no 
new writer ever called at his 
office who did not go away 
the better, mentally at least, 
for his visit. Mr. Alden HENRY M. ALDEN 

hails from Vermont, and 4. “qmegee geist cot ota on = Supe ae 
once studied for the minis-. any that have ever written. 
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pleasure. 
House have 

President 
McKinley 


had no chil- 
dren.  Presi- 
dent Harri- 


son's children 
were grown 
when he 
eam é to 
the White 
House. Presi- 
dent Cleve- 
lana had no 
children 
when he en- 
tered on his 


first term, 
and his chil- 
dren were 
too young in 
t he second 
term to have 
any part in 
social life. 


President 


Hayes had 
young — chil- 
dren, but 
they were 


boys, and this 
was the case 
with Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 
Once or 
twice the 
White House 
has had a 
young host- 
ess, as in the 
days of Dolly 
Madison, but 
Alice Roose- 
velt’s position 
is unique in 
the history 
of the execu- 
tive mansion. 

It is a cu- 
rious fact of 
Washington’s 
social life, 


not 


| ene 
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Young women in the White 
been 


so frequent. 





aside from official affairs, of no better 


standing socially than if 


| 











Copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood. 


MISS ALICE ROOSEVELT AND CONGRESSMAN LONGWORTH 
The “Manchuria,” on which the Taft nartv was traveling, was just entering 


Manila when this was taken. 


that while the President and his family 
receive all official recognition, they are, 


of the official circle. 





Roosevelt or his family, 


they were not 
in high  of- 
fice. It is a 
pose with 
some persons 
in Washing- 
ton to affect 
not to know 
who the 
President 
of the United 
States is. 
This affecta- 
tion only il- 
lustrates the 
fact that so- 
ciety,  so- 
called, cares 
nothing for 
the  Presi- 
dent's official 
position; and 
while the 
President 
himself is an 
honorary 
member of 
every club in 
the city, it 
depends on 
himself and 
his personal 
adapta- 
bility to so- 
cag 21:f:e 
whether he is 
received on 
the terms of 
a club mem- 
ber or simply 
in his official 
capacity as 
President. 


There have 
been  Presi- 
dents whose 


families were 
restricted in 
their social 
life almost 
entirely 
to members 


This is not true of 
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By Caanaing Pollocl 


NTO the bright lexicon of George 
Bernard Shaw, which heretofore 
has contained “no such word as 

fail,” the theatergoers of Manhattan 
Island have inserted a syllable at least 
nearly synonymous. Two plays from 
the pen of the Irish Voltaire, both pre- 
sented initially during the month of 
October, were greeted in so unlucky 
a manner that their speedy withdrawal 
followed as a matter of course. The 
first of these works provoked too little 
excitement; the second a great deal 
more than was desired. “John Bull’s 
Other Island” was given by Arnold 
Daly at the Garrick Theater, and 
proved to be rather more an argument 
and rather less a drama than one ex- 


pected even from the discursive Shaw. 
Whether there was a greater amount 
of dialogue in the piece than is usual 
in the comedies of this author I should 
not care to say--there may only have 
seemed to be a greater amount. “Man 
and Superman” is about as talky an 
entertainment as one could get outside 
the walls of a “phonograph parlor,” 
but one feels inclined to call that com- 
edy an oasis of oratory, where one 
wants to dub “John Bull’s Other Is- 
land” a desert of discussion. The play, 
in short, was merely the ineffective 
dramatization of a debating society, 
and as such it did not succeed in ap- 
pealing to Broadway. 

“Mrs. Warren’s Profession,” on the 
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other hand, ‘appealed to Broadway 
rather too strongly for its own good. 
The redoubtable Anthony Comstock 
enlisted the services of the police as 
assistants in his 
censorship, and, 
after an exhibi- 
tion of hysterical 
hypocrisy the 
like of which is 
not often seen 
even among 
those <Anglo- 
Saxons of whom 
Macaulay _ said, 
“heir virtue is 
splendidly ridic- 
ulous,” the per- 
formance of the 


piece was 
stopped at the 
Garrick, where 


it had been put 
on by Mr. Daly 
after the closing 


of “John Bull’s 


Other Island.”’ 
The sudden ces- 
sation of the 


run was a great 
disappoint- 
ment to several 
thousands of 
the _ followers 
of the argus- 
eyed Mr. Com- 
stock, who had 
paid very fancy 
rates for tick- 
ets—in some 
instances 
as high as fif- 
teen or twenty 
dollars apiece— 
presumably with 
the purpose of 
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is the oldest profession in the world,” 
Rudyard Kipling said of it, and yet it 


receives none of the respect which 
usually attaches to age. Mrs. War- 
defended 


ren 
it somewhat 
briskly, and 
this is the rea- 


son that the 
local authorities 
found her in- 


imical to public 
morals. 

New York 
has queer ideas 
of what passes 
the bounds of 
good taste in its 
places of amuse- 
ment, if you 
ever stop. to 
consider those 
ideas _ seriously. 
Camille _ sitting 
up in bed to be 
embraced by her 
lover is deemed 
a highly elevat- 
ing spectacle, 
over which 
throngs of nice 
women weep 
scalding tears to 
this very — day. 
Sappho, fully 
dressed, being 
carried up- 
stairs, was con- 
sidered too dis- 
gusting for tol- 
erance in a re- 
spectable com- 
munity. New 
York listened to 
some plain 
statements 


= 





disc Oi er 
ing whether or 
not the woman 
in the case was really as black as she 
had been painted. 

After this preamble, it may be su- 
perfluous to state that Mrs. Warren’s 
profession was one which is not fre- 
quently mentioned in polite society. “It 
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‘“THE CATCH OF THE SEASON” 


when Madame 
Wiehe was dis- 
porting _ herself 
at Mrs. Osborn’s Playhouse, and heard 
a great deal about certain kinds of 
marital relations when Madame Ré- 
jane was at the Lyric, but in both in- 
stances forgave the perpetrators be- 
cause the revelations were made in 








THE FIRST SCENE OF **THE ROMANCE OF A HINDOO PRINCESS,’ 


French. The moral performances 
given to the patrons of popular priced 
theaters under such titles as “Why 
Girls Go Wrong” and “The Queen of 
the White Slaves” have not brought 
about the turning of a single one of 
those hairs which are so industriously 


? AT THE NEW YORK HIPPODROME 


split whenever a story of the same kind 
is unfolded on Broadway. 

The fact that the minds of the people 
who see such melodramas are untu- 
tored and peculiarly sensitive to im- 
pressions does not seem to matter in 
the least. Mr. Comstock and _ his 
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satellites evidently share with the late 
Maurice Barrymore the belief that 
morality is entirely a question of ge- 
ography, and of municipal geography 
at that. There is no disputing about 
matters of taste, but it is rather funny 





MISS MINNIE KAUFMANN 


One of the six members of the famous Kaufmann troupe of 
bicyclists featured at the New York Hippodrome. 
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to see Broadway straining at the gnat 
of “Mrs. Warren's Profession” after 
having swallowed the camel of “Zaza” 
and “Iris.” Chicago recently worked 
itself into a frenzy of indignation over 
the word “mistress” in the third act of 
a play which came from my humble 
typewriter, but then one expects these 
things from Chicago. 

It is my private opinion that most of 
the hullabaloo raised over “Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession” was due to the suc- 
cess of Mr. Shaw’s and Mr. Daly’s ef- 
forts to advertise themselves. These 
gentlemen had learned from experi- 
ence that one had only to speak of the 
naughtiness of a piece to get righteous 
people to run after it. Mr. Shaw 
wrote letters to the papers in which he 
said that this particular work was not 
fit for inspection, and Mr. Daly did his 
best to endorse that statement. The 
ball thus set rolling was not easily 
stopped, and the end, as has already 
been noted, was the withdrawal of the 
play after one night of record-breaking 
business. 

“Mrs. Warren’s Profession” con- 
tained absolutely nothing which could 
be set down as immoral. Dangerous 
the piece may have been because of 
Mr. Shaw’s recognized habit of making 
half a truth and half a lie masquerade 
as a whole truth. If I had a sister in 
good circumstances, well provided for 
and comfortably situated, I should not 
have objected to her witnessing the 
comedy. If, on the other hand, she 
was underpaid, underfed and discon- 
tented, I would not under any circum- 
stances have permitted her to attend 
the performance. I would not have 
cared that she should hear Mrs. War- 
ren tell Vivie that it was better to be 
an infamous woman than to be a fac- 
tory girl, because, while this is not 
quite true, it is true enough to deceive 
the average person. Inasmuch as it 
is not likely that’ many factory girls 
would have paid the tariff at the Gar- 
rick even to see a notoriously nasty 
play, I think the police would have 
taken little risk in allowing the con- 
tinuance of “Mrs. Warren’s Profes- 
sion.” There is not any need of going 
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into the subject more deeply or of dis- 
cussing the plot or the dialogue written 
by Mr. Shaw. The drama is purchas- 
able at any book-shop, there being no 
inclination to prevent its horrors be- 
ing taken in through the eyes instead 
of the ears. It was extremely well 


acted at the Garrick by a company 
which included Mr. Daly, Mary Shaw 
and Chrystal Herne, a talented daugh- 
ter of the late James A. Herne. 
Dealing quite as frankly with the 
passions of mankind as did Mr. Shaw’s 


rere 
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of the piece sent to the censor the 
stage business related that the lady 
made this visit “nue sous mantle,” 
which means “nude under her mantle.” 
The censor mistook the word “sous” 
for “sans,’ which means ‘without,’ 
and promptly suppressed a piece which 
he considered rather too vivid for Lon- 
don. ‘The incident in question is one 
of the most striking, though not by any 
means the strongest, in “Monna 
Vanna.” 


Prinzivalle is outside of Pisa—an 








SCENE FROM ‘‘THE SQUAW MAN.” 


allegory, “Monna Vanna,” by Maurice 
Maeterlinck, has proceeded unchecked 
at the Manhattan Theater, where it is 
presented splendidly by Bertha Kalich 
and an excellent organization under 
the direction of Harrison Grey Fiske. 
“Monna Vanna” was refused a license 
by the play censor in London because 
of its supposed indecency, although it 
is related that the real reason was that 
official’s inability to understand French. 
One of the principal incidents in the 
drama is the visit of the heroine, clad 
only in a mantle, to the tent of the 
general who is successfully besieging 
her native city. In the French text 


ACT Il, THE ‘‘LONG HORN SALOON” 


Italian town, known to most of us by 
reason of its leaning tower—at the 
head of a Florentine legion. The Pi- 
sans are setting a splendid example to 
the Parisians of a later day, eating 
whatever scraps they can obtain. Food 
and ammunition have been exhausted, 
and their race is almost run, when Mar- 
co Colonna goes as an emissary to the 
headquarters of the conqueror. Prinzi- 
valle promises to grant his petition if 
the daughter-in-law of Marco, whose 
name is Giovanna—Monna Vanna—will 
come to his tent naked, save for her 
robe, in the dead of night. Prinzi- 
valle has not the slightest idea that the 
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woman will consent to this ransom, but, 
fired by a patriotism which will not be 
balked even by the opposition of her 
husband, Giovanna fulfils the condi- 
tions of the contract. The general rec- 
ognizes in her an old sweetheart, treats 
her with kindness and_ consideration, 
and finally gives her safe conduct to 
Pisa, accompanying her under promise 
of protection and the freedom of the 
city. 

Giovanna’s husband, Guido Colonna, 
refuses to credit this account of the 
proceedings, however, which leads to 
so sharp a contrast between the two 
men in the mind of the one woman 
that the curtain falls upon a situation 
which allows the inference of a pros- 
pective change in life partners. Ma- 
dame Kalich, who created a remarkable 
impression some years ago while act- 
ing in Yiddish on the lower East Side, 
gave a splendid impersonation of the 
principal character in the play. She 
was somewhat hampered by her in- 















MR. ARNOLD DALY 
Whose productions of Bernard Shaw’s plays in New York 
have created so much discussion during the past winter. 
ability to grasp all the twists and 
turns of the English tongue, but 
there were moments when she rose 
above the realm which knows lin- 
guistic difficulties and soared to the 
heights of absolute inspiration. 
Henry Kolker as Guido, .Henry 
Jewett as  Prinszivalle 
and Frederick Perry as 
Marco were admirable. 
One of the most sig- 
nificant events of the 
month was the produc- 
tion by Liebler & Com- 
pany of Edwin Milton 
Royle’s stirring melo- 
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SCENE FROM JOSEPH CAWTHORNE’S ‘‘FRITZ IN TAMMANY HALL” 


Theater. Beginning as a one-act play 
presented at a gambol of the Lambs’ 
Club, this piece swelled into a work 
which has been acted with unvarying 
success on-the road and which created 
a positive sensation in New York. 
When I say that the performance was 
significant, I mean that it indicates two 
very agreeable things—the return of 
popular taste to histrionic embodiments 
that have blood in their veins instead 
of tea, and a tardy appreciation of the 
fact that England has not a monopoly 


on circumstances and conditions weld- 
able into good drama. 

“The Squaw Man” tells the story of 
Captain James Wynnegate, an English 
gentleman who shoulders his cousin’s 
crime, and with that crime as his bur- 
den goes to Nevada. Actuated by va- 
rious motives of gratitude and despair, 
he marries a young Indian girl, who 
presents him with a son. His English 
friends come to the camp to induce 
him to return home, but his loyalty to 
his wife and child compel him to re- 
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fuse the offer. Nat-u-rich, the, wife, 
realizes that she is keeping her hus-. 
band from that much-used dramatic 
material—a career. Accordingly, she 
kills herself and sets him free to marry 
the sweetheart of his youth. 

In common with other and less mer- 
itorious plays of its kind, “The Squaw 
Man” has many weaknesses in logic, 
but it is nevertheless quite as agreeable 
an entertainment as the season has 
brought forth in New York. William 
Faversham, never a great actor, cer- 
tainly never a subtle one, lends to the 
name part that manly presence which is 
almost the theatrical equivalent of a 
good heart, but fails entirely to fill any- 
thing more than the eye. George Faw- 
cett, as a big, bluff cow-puncher, and 
Theodore Roberts, as an Indian, were 
capital, while Mabel Morrison and Se- 
lene Johnson were acceptable as the 
successive wives of the hero. The long 
absences of Mr. Roberts from Broad- 
way are a source of considerable amaze- 
ment to me. We have no finer char- 
acter actor at the present time, and it 
is difficult to explain why more than 
a year should have passed since last he 
was seen in the vicinity of Times 
Square. 

The combination of Julia Marlowe 
and E. H. Sothern, productive of one 
or two fine Shakespearian revivals last 
season, was again housed in the Knick- 
erbocker Theater. “The Taming of 
the Shrew,” which began the engage- 
ment, must always provoke invidious 
comparisons so long as the memory 
of man goes back to the unrivaled 
‘Katherine of Ada Rehan. Miss Mar- 
lowe represented the character as a 
cattish milkmaid, while Mr. Sothern’s 
Petruchio might easily have been the 
roisterous*ragamuffin that he pretended 
to be. “The Taming of the Shrew” 
is nothing more nor less than an 
Elizabethan farce, but in the course of 
time, by the accumulated ministrations 
of great players, it has come to have a 
value that it hardly deserves. The finest 
traditions of the performance were 
thrown to the winds by the two clever 
actors named above, and they succeeded 
in making the piece quite as wild and 
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extravagant as it could have been in 
the beginning. Later on, the duo of 
“stars” changed their bill to “The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” in which Miss Mar- 
lowe did not disturb the pleasant im- 
pression that remains of Ellen Terry as 
Portia, nor Mr. Sothern the recollec- 
tion of Sir Henry Irving’s carefully- 
thought-out Shylock. The audiences 
drawn by the two revivals were more 
conspicuous for quality than for quan- 
tity. 

Henry E. Dixey came out again as 
a “star” early in October, appearing at 
the Madison Square Theater in a light, 
neat little comedy made from a novel 
entitled ““The Man on the Box.” The 
play proved “smilable,” if not laugha- 
ble, and pleased a large proportion of 
the people who saw it. Carlotta Nill- 
son acted to advantage as Elizabeth 
Annesley and Mr. Dixey as Lieutenant 
Robert Worburton. This excellent en- 
tertainer is a master of high comedy; 
he has the delicate touch, the technical 
dexterity and the genial temper re- 
quired by such rdéles as he generally as- 
sumes. It was largely due to his talent 
that “The Prince Chap”—which, by the 
way, now runs on at Joe Weber’s Thea- 
ter—may be said to have been followed 
by a success at the Madison Square. 

Some time ago Robert Mantell, who 
had been barnstorming under difficul- 
ties, was brought into New York by a 
train of favorable circumstances, and 
astonished many folk by a revelation of 
fine acting in Shakespearian rdles. 
Other persons remembered his days of 
triumph at the Union Square Theater, 
and indulged themselves in an occa- 
sional “I told you so.” William A. 
Brady took the player under his man- 
agerial wing, and—‘‘Tomorrowland” 
having failed in advance of its metro- 
politan opening—brought him into the 
Garden Theater. Mr. Mantell revived 
“Hamlet,” “Othello,” “Richard III.” 
and like tragedies with unvarying artis- 
tic success and financial failure. 

These were the only dramatic offer- 
ings of the month, if one excepts Mrs. 
Leslie Carter’s return to her old reper- 
toire at the Belasco, and the pathetic 
spectacle of Thomas Jefferson’s attempt 
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to crawl under the mantle of his father 
as Rip Van Winkle, at Wallack’s. 

First and foremost among the mu- 
sical productions was “Happyland,” 
which De Wolf Hopper took into the 
Lyric for six weeks, and which he is 
likely to keep there for some months. 
“Happyland” is a comic opera, the 
music of which is by Reginald De 
Koven and the book by Frederic Ran- 
ken, whose death a few days after the 
piece had scored its success was one 
of the saddest incidents of the year. 
The work is unique in that it has a plot 
and sticks to it. There are no digres- 
sions, lyrical or otherwise, from this 
story, and there is so little horse-play in 
the performance that optimists saw in 
it promise of a return to the kind of 
entertainment that used to emanate 
from the pens of Gilbert and Sullivan. 
Mr. Ranken’s book was witty and in- 
genious, while some of Mr. De Koven’s 
melodies, notably a bell song in the 
first act and a chorus for male voices 
in the second, were supremely tuneful 
and musicianly. 

Mr. Hopper was seen again as a 
royal personage—he has been a whole 
dynasty in the course of his career— 
and was as much better than the aver- 
age comic opera comedian as “Happy- 
land” was better than the average comic 
opera. A mite of a girl named Mar- 
guerite Clark created quite a sensation 
by reason of her prettiness, freshness 
and vivacity. The Shuberts, whose 
good taste and prodigality in staging 
performances of this kind is unrivaled, 
outdid themselves in providing elab- 
orate and effective pictures. 

“Wonderland,” at the Majestic, was 
turned out by Glen MacDonough, Vic- 
tor Herbert and Julian Mitchell, the 
trio responsible for “Babes in Toyland.” 
Mr. MacDonough, who wrote the 
book, must occasionally supply a libretto 
of merit—else why his success in get- 
ting new ones produced ?—but I have 
always been elsewhere when they were 
presented. “Wonderland” is quite as 


dull and leaden as any of its prede- 
cessors, and I am sure that it would 
not have had many hearings in New 
York but for the score of Mr. Her- 
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bert, the stage management of Mr. 
Mitchell and the beauty of the comeliest 
chorus that ever took off clothes. Also: 
Item, one horse, impersonated by two 
men, whose horse-play, speaking lit- 
erally, was exceedingly comic. Next 
to this equine, the principal comedian 
was Sam Chip, an entertainer new to 
this city and unlikely to win a large 
following here. Eva Davenport, Aimée 
Angeles, Lotta Faust and Bessie Wynn 
were in the company. “Wonderland” 
was well received, and is likely to re- 
main at the Majestic several months. 

Joseph Cawthorn, one of the numer- 
ous host of “Dutch dialect” comedians, 
appeared on the stage of the Herald 
Square in a musical farce by J. J. Mc- 
Nally, called “Fritz in Tammany Hall.” 
The play was supposed to picture life 
in the East Side of New York, but it 
equally resembled life in the Fiji Is- 
lands. The costumes were loud, the 
music claptrap and the general tone of 
the piece was common and trashy. Far 
superior to it in every way was 
“Moonshine,” in which Marie Cahill, 
George Beban and others were seen at 
the Liberty. “Moonshine,” like “Hap- 
pyland,” was a legitimate offering, while 
“Veronique,” in the hands of George 
Edwardes’ London Company, at the 
Broadway, proved a delight, pure and 
unalloyed. Kiaw & Erlanger have 
done us no greater service than in im- 
porting this operetta since they brought 
to our shores the equally agreeable 
“The Duchess of Dantzic.” I can con- 
scientiously recommend “Veronique” 
to anyone who likes brightness and 
daintiness, with an admixture of wit 
and melody. The piece scored an em- 
phatic hit, and two of its tunes, “The 
Swing Song” and “The Donkey Song,” 
were already being whistled’ when this 
article was typewritten. Ruth Vin- 
cent was introduced in the principal 
role. 

“The White Cat” was one of those 
“spectacles” produced annually at the 
New Amsterdam for the delectation of 
those who like them. Of that number 
of persons I decline to be set down as 
one. They remind me of the song about 
the man who couldn’t see the town be- 























cause there were so many houses. If 
these “spectacles’’ contain one iota of 
wit or humor, melody or cleverness, I 
have never been able to observe it 
through the loads of scenery which 
make up “The White Cat” kind of 
production. I am well aware that mil- 
lions of dollars are spent on these spec- 


tacles, every penny of it showing up . 


unblushingly, brazenly and brutally be- 
hind the footlights, but that fact does 
not reconcile me. I had as soon view 
the scenery and costumes in a store- 
house as in the crass stupidity of the 
ordinary London pantomime American- 
ized for Christmas in New York. 

“The Wizard of Oz” was revived at 
the Academy of Music, and _ several 
trifling additions were made to the bur- 
lesque on “The Music Master,” per- 
formed at Lew Fields’ Theater. 

One of the most interesting enter- 
tainments of the month was “Frihlings- 
luft,” which, formidable as it sounds, 
is only German for “Spring Breezes,” 
presented by Heinrich Conried at the 


Irving Placé’ Theater. I say that 
“Frihlingsluft” was interesting, not 


because it had any particular merit, 
but because it lacked merit. We have 
heard so much of the excellence of 
German music and of the splendor of 
German productions that the iconoclas- 
tic among us might have been rather 
shocked at this much-exploited offering. 
The piece proved about as breezy as a 
fog at sea. Its story was elemental 
farce, and its music, written by Josef 
Strauss, father of the waltz king, was 
monotonous, and tuneful only in spots. 
To say that the scenery was shabby, the 
chorus fat and illy dressed and the en- 
tire presentation primitive in the ex- 
treme is to put the matter mildly. A 
rather pretty and clever young person 
named Lina Abarbanell shone partly by 
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virtue of her own ability and partly by 
contrast. There would be trouble for 
the weather man if “Frihlingsluft’’ 
ever blew into Broadway. 

The Hippodrome is appealing to such 
a vast multitude of people these days 
that any new production there assumes 
an aspect of importance., “The Ro- 
mance of a Hindoo Princess,” which 
has been added to the circus entertain- 
ment and succeeds the melodramatic 
spectacle called “The Raiders,” has a 
sensational climax in the plunge of three 
elephants down a slide into a pool of 
water. This, however, is not really the 
most interesting feature of the per- 
formance, though it will have most to 
do with drawing crowds. The pith of 
the play lies in the picture of an East 
Indian city created by wonderful 
scenery and costumes, excellent stage 
management and exquisite lighting. 

There was also a picture of a bandit 
camp on a mountain summit. Here the 
sense of height was subtly suggested 
and a depth of sky attained that hardly 
seemed possible on the stage. The. 
ballets and marches were handled with 
the notable skill that has characterized 
previous presentations at the Hippo- 
drome. The fact that it is difficult to 
hear spoken dialogue in that immense 
auditorium is teaching Thompson & 
Dundy the art of obtaining material 
which will convey its story over the 
footlights without lines. “The Ro- 
mance of a Hindoo Princess” tells of 
the capture of an Oriental maiden by 
her lover, and is sufficiently absorbing 
to pass for drama. It is as a spectacle, 
however, that the piece proves supreme, 
and there is no doubt that it will attract 
throngs of people whose eyes are 
pleased with such scenic views as can 
only be shown on the enormous stage of 
the Hippodrome. 
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PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 


66 ID she make a satisfactory marriage?’ 
She satisfied everybody but herself, I believe.” 


“Very, 
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THE THREE VISITS 


By REGINALD WriGHT KAUFFMAN 


CARCE a touch of Winter’s breath, 
Came the spectral form of Death, 

Where they knelt beside the child, 

Sobbing in their accents wild: 
“Spare him yet a little while! 

Scarce he knows the light of day! 
Spare him!” And, with solemn smile, 

Death, the specter, turned away. 


Half discerned, Death knocked again 
At the cottage window pane; 
Found the child to manhood grown: 
“Death, have you a heart of stone? 
Spare me for a little space! 
. Love was here but yesterday ; 
Let me learn to know his face!” 
Smiling still, Death turned away. 


Years had vanished full a score 

Ere Death sought the cot once more. 
Plain was now his shape to see, 
But the man cried: “Pity me! 

All my wealth is in the field. 
Thou art merciful, they say; 

Let me gather all ‘twill yield.” 
Solemnly Death turned away. 


Slow and slower moved the years 
Through a somber mist of tears ; 
Innocence and Love had passed, 
Wealth and Health had followed fast, 
And the old man watched the door 
In the shadow cold and dim: 
“Death, dear friend, I erred before! 
Seek me, Death, but one time more !’’— 
Only silence answered him. 
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Among the Nihilists 


By Mary. J. Holmes 


CHAPTER IV. 
ALEX SPEAKS HER MIND. 


HAD my breakfast in my room the 
next morning, for my head ached 
and I was still in a bewildered 

state of mind with what Zaidee had 
told me. It was Alex who brought my 
breakfast, stumbling as she came in, 
for she was not very steady on her 
feet. 

“Corns, a whole bushel,” she said, 
when I pointed to. her feet swathed in 
big cloth shoes. 

I had conceived a prejudice against 
her, for no reason unless it were that 
Mrs. Browne lauded her so high and 
she was so uncouth in her appearance. 
She had evidently been overworked 
when young, for her back was bent, as 
backs are not usually bent at her age, 
which I guessed was between fifty and 
sixty. 

She was stiff and slow in her mo- 
tions, as if moving her arms and feet 
was difficult. Her hair was gray and 
twisted into a knot at the back of her 
head. Across her forehead it was cut 
square and worn low, and was rather 
bushy in its style, as if it might curl 
with coaxing. Over her head and tied 
under her chin was a silk handkerchief, 
with the side pulled up over her good 
ear. Her dress was black and shart, 
and was protected by a wide gingham 
apron. 

Everything about her was faultlessly 
clean, and as she put my breakfast 
tray upon the table, I noticed that her 


hands, though large, were not as rough ° 


and knotty as one might have expected 
in a common peasant. Her eyes I 
could not see distinctly because of the 
bluish spectacles she wore fastened 
with a string over her ears, but it 


struck me that they were very bright 
and piercing ; they certainly looked very 
sharp at me as she stood a moment 
awaiting orders. I thought she wished 
me to speak to her, and I said, at last: 

“Is your head better? Mrs. Browne 
said it was aching last night.” 

“Much better, thanks,” she replied. 

Apparently she heard me, although 
I didn’t raise my voice very loud@. Her 
good ear was toward me, it is true, and 
my voice is of that quality which is 
readily heard. She stepped outside a 
moment, and returned with two dusters 
—feather and silk—her weapons of 
warfare I called them—and attacked a 
chair near me, while. I studied her cu- 
riously from her swathed feet to her 
head tied up in a handkerchief. I 
laughed mentally as I thought of her in 
Madame Seguin’s drawing room among 
the brocade-covered sofas and chairs. 
How much did she hear of Ivan’s 
speech? I longed to question her, but 
did not know how to begin. 

At last a happy thought came to me, 
and I said: ‘“Zaidee was here last night. 
“Yes, I know her,” she answered. 

“She told me of a meeting in Madame 
Seguin’s drawing room,” I continued. 
“You were there.” 

I could see the old woman’s eyes 
flash under her spectacles as she stood 
with her feather duster uplifted, and 
said: ‘Zaidee is a tattler; she talks too 
much.” 

“But I am safe; she knows that,” I 
answered; “and so would you if you 
knew me better.” 

She went on with her dusting, and I 
continued: “I believe Madame Seguin 
would turn in her coffin if she knew 
of the meeting. I wonder she didn’t 
appear to you. It was wrong in Zaidee 
to allow such a thing.” 


(Copyright, 1905, by MARY J. HOLMES) 











“I know it,” the old woman said. 
“We all know it, but she insisted. She’s 
a child of the old Nick, I do believe, but 
smart as a whip.” 

“She said you had a very fine speak- 
er. Did you like him?” was my next 
question. 

Alex did not reply for a moment, but 
rubbed a table leg with her silk duster, 
as if she would take off all the varnish 
if possible. Then she said: 

“T didn’t think much of him. I 
wouldn’t go across the street to hear 
him again. I tell you what”—and she 


straightened up and turned toward me 
—“‘we want something besides talk, 
talk, of what a government should be. 
We want the government itself. 


We 





Mrs. Browne rushed in, her face flushed, her eyes 
protruding. 


want to act—rise in a body, and march 
upon the grandees and make them give 
us our rights. That’s what we want, 
and mean to have!” 

She was flourishing her feathers in 
one hand and her silk duster in the 
other, and looked as if she were ready 
to lead a mob at any time against the 
Winter Palace and Hermitage and 
Gatschina and Tsarselo, if necessary. 

Just then Mrs. Browne appeared to 
see what kept Alex so long, and instant- 
ly the feathers moved rapidly across a 
window stool and mirror, and then the 
old woman declared the room done, and 
asked what next she should “fly at.” 


CHAPTER - V. 
THE POLICE. 


I did not see Alex again that day, 
and for the next few days I was busy 
taking my friend to different parts of 
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the city. 
night out and came in late with her 
shoes off. She had been to a nihilist 
séance, of course, but where? and was 
Ivan there? and why didn’t Zaidee ap- 
pear and report, if she knew anything? 

I was getting so nervous that at last 
I resolved to question Alex at any risk 
and ascertain what she knew. My op- 
portunity came with the dusting process 
which took place everyday at nearly 
the same hour. 

She was a little more bent than usual 
that morning—had a’“catch in the 
back,” she said; and, contrary to her 
usual manner, she grumbled some about 
hard work and poor pay. 

To these complaints I made no re- 
ply, but let her talk on, or, rather, mut- 
ter to herself, until she was very near 
me, when I asked: “What do you 
know of Ivan Scholaskie? Where is 
he?” 

The catch in her back must have left 
her suddenly, for she straightened her- 
self to her usual position and answered: 
“Madame is Ivan’s friend?” 

“Yes,” I said; “I knew him as Sophie, 
his sister. I was present when he was 
arrested. I know that he is in-the city, 
or was, and is hiding from the police. 
I am greatly interested in him. Where 
is he?” 

“Safe; quite safe. Madame need 
have no fear,” she replied. “Zaidee told 


you he was here?” she continued. ‘“Zai- 
dee talks too much.” r 
“Yes,” I assented; “but where is 


Zaidee? I thought she might bring me 
some news of Ivan.” 

“She is busy clearing up,” Alex said. 
“The house is a sight, and Monsieur 
Seguin is expected home. That dog 
had the run of everything; sleeping 
where he likes, but mostly on a silk 
lounge, where he has left his mark. 
We have had another meeting there.” 

“You have!” I exclaimed, with a feel- 
ing of resentment that the mistress’ 
memory should be thus outraged. “Zai- 
dee should not have allowed it.” 

“She didn’t want to,” Alex said; “but 
the pressure was great, and she had to 
yield. And such a rabble as came! 
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Even I was ashamed and made a speech 
against it.” 

“You did?” I said, smiling, as I fan- 
cied that old woman standing on a 
chair, as she said she had done, to 
harangue the crowd; threatening to re- 
port them to the master in some way, 
if the thing was repeated. 

“Some of them hissed me,” she said, 
“and charged me with being a half-and- 
half—one half for the aristocrats and 
one half for my party. I tell you, ni- 
hilism is a hard road to travel!” 

“Was Ivan there?” I asked. And 
she replied: “Yes, he was the big card, 
and he didn’t like it, and said so, and 
they hissed him! They are like shuttle- 
cocks, some of them; shouting for the 
czar to-day and ready to kill him to- 
morrow, if the right leader could be 
found. It’s a volcano with a thin crust 
we are on.” 

I looked at the woman in surprise 
at her language and manner. They did 
not agree with her appearance. 

“Alex,” I said, “you have not always 
been what you are now.” 

“Maybe not, but it is the present 
which tells,” she replied; and as just 
then Mrs. Browne’s voice came along 
the corridor like a foghorn calling for 
Alex the old woman gathered up her 
dusters and left me in a maze of per- 
plexity. 

Nearly a week passed, and was spent 
by Mrs. Whitney and myself in sight- 
seeing. Alex had another night out, 
but did not stay late, and it seemed to 
me she was a little absent-minded the 
next morning when she came to do her 
work. 

“Have you seen Ivan?” I asked her. 

“Yes,” she replied. “Don’t worry 
about him. He is’ safe, but the police 
think they are on the track of a gang 
of nihilists, and are busy searching for 
them like needles in a haymow. They 
can save themselves the trouble. There 
are more nihilists in the city than they 
dream of. They are everywhere, in 
every rank, and ready to shield each 
other.” 

That night Zaidee came for a short 
time. She could talk of nothing but the 
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renovation of the house for the master, 
who had returned the night before. 
“You ought to see the drawing 
room,” ‘she said; “swept and cleaned, 
with fresh curtains and flowers; no 
signs of the meeting when old Alex 
talked to us standing in a chair with 
her shoes off. Did she tell you? I 
nearly split my sides laughing, and so 
did some of the others. Chance was 
with us, barking his approval when we 
cheered, and sitting on the silk couch 
the rest of the time. Monsieur does 
not suspect it yet, and praises me for 
a good housekeeper. I feel pretty mean 
and ashamed. But”’—and her voice 
dropped—“they are hot after Ivan, and 
have put monsieur on the scent. I have 
an idea they will search this house. 
I came to tell you and Alex, if I can 
see her. That dragon, Mrs. Browne, 


watches me pretty closely.” 

At that moment Mrs. Browne ap- 
peared, a dark frown on her face when 
she saw Zaidee. 


Z 





“Stand up! I want to speak to you.” 
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“Oh, you here’ yet ?” she said, and, 
taking a seat, began to talk with me 
as unconcernedly as if Zaidee were not 
in the room. 

After this Zaidee left, first asking 
Mrs, Browne very meekly if Alex were 
home, and if she could see her. Noth- 
ing could have been more forbidding 
than the sound of Mrs. Browne’s voice 
as she replied that she presumed Alex 
had gone to bed; she “kept good hours, 
as all domestics should.” 

Zaidee bowed and said good-night, 
with a courtésy to Mrs. Browne. 
Whether she saw Alex or not, I did 
not know. I think she did, and it was 
later than usual when the old woman 
came to do my work the next morn- 
ing, armed this time with water for the 
hearth, as well as her dusters. 

Mrs. Whitney was sitting with me, 
and this I think repressed Alex, al- 
though the moment she entered the 
room I felt a thrill of expectancy as if 
something out of the common order 
was going to happen. 

Putting down her pail of 
water, she turned toward me, 
and was about to speak when 
Mrs. Browne rushed in, her 
face flushed, her eyes protrud- 
ing, and the false piece she 
wore on the front of her head 
all awry, as if she had put her 
hand suddenly to her hair and 
pushed it aside. 

“What do you think?’ she 
began, dropping into a chair 
and wiping her face with her 
apron. “That a peace-abiding 
woman should be so disgraced 
and insulted: The police, or 
one of them—that high-up one, 
Seguin—is here in my kitchen, 
questioning the servants as to 
whether they have seen Ivan 
Scholaskie about the premises. 

Ivan _ Scholaskie, indeed! 

How would they know him, 

or harbor him, when they are 

true as steel to the czar? I 
told the fellow so, and he 
laughed and said: ‘Maybe, but 
I’d like to see them. There 
may be some acquaintances 

















among them, or possibly they may have 
means of secreting a comrade. Can I 
see their rooms?’ I was so mad! And 
I wish I had never rented this Scho- 
laskie house. I believe it reeks with 
the very atmosphere of them. Ivan 
here, indeed! Where is he?” 

I could not enlighten her, and she 
went on: “I called the servants to- 
gether and told him to ask them what 
he pleased. 

“*Are these all you have in your em- 
ploy?’ he asked, and [I told him all, ex- 
cept old Alex, who was in Miss Hard- 
ing’s room. I'd call her. 

““No,’ he said. ‘It does not matter. 
I must go to Miss Harding’s room; to 
all the rooms, in fact.’ 

“Then I gave him a piece of my 
mind; insulting me, an English woman! 
And I come to warn you not to be 
scared. He really acts like a gentleman 
and as if he hated his work. I must 
go now and tell the other guests. Alex, 
be cool if he questions you, and be 
sure and clean that mantel and hearth 
as they ought to be cleaned, and have 
not been in a week.” 

She hurried away, and as’ Mrs. Whit- 
ney at the first mention of police had 
fled to her room, I was alone with old 
Alex, who turned her face toward me 
with a reassuring smile, and then went 
on with her work. 

“Alex,” I said, “if he asks you if you, 
have seer Ivan, what will you tell 
him ?” of 

“A lie, of course,” was the prompt 
reply. “We all-have to do that, and 
ask forgiveness afterward.” 

Just then Michel appeared, his face 
lighting up as he saw me, and extended 
his hand. 

“I knew you were here,” he said. 
“Zaidee told me, and that is why I came 
on the unpleasant duty of inquiring, 
instead of sending Paul Strigoff, who 
is most anxious to try his luck again 
with Ivan. I am glad to see you and 


to find you as young as you were five 
years ago when we met in the Gulf of 
Finland.” 

He was still holding my hand, and 
his whole manner toward me was differ- 
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ent from what it ever had been. There 
was no apparent repression about him 
now, as if keeping something back. He 
was genuinely glad to see me, and 
showed it in his voice and manner as 
he asked after Katy and Jack, and 
laughed as he recalled the fearless boy 
who was going to set the United States 
Government against Russia if the of- 
ficials did not let Ivan go. 

“And the young girl?” he said. “She 
was very lovely, and must be lovelier 
now than she was then. I wish this 
scamp Ivan, who escaped from Si- 
beria, Heaven only knows how! and has 
kept himself from the law for more 
than a year—I wish, I say, that he was 
in America, where such as he belongs, 
and where he could make something of 
himself better than hiding like a rat in 
a hole, or in many holes. He has a rare 
faculty of attracting people to him. Not 
a nihilist in the city would betray him. 
Zaidee did let out something accident-. 
ally, which made me think she knew 
where he was, but when I asked her, 
she replied: ‘No, sir! I'd be broiled 
on a gridiron before I'd tell where he 
was, if I knew, and so would the rest 
of us.’ From the word ‘us,’ I knew she 
was one of them, as I had suspected. 
You know, perhaps, why I am here?” 

“Yes, you are looking for Ivan,” I 
replied. “And I am glad you came in- 
stead of that terrible Strigoff.” 

“Do you know where Ivan is?” he 
asked, abruptly. And I answered, 
quickly: “No, I do not know, and if 
I did, I am somewhat like Zaidee—I 
should not tell!” 

He bowed and went on: “I suppose 
I ought to search your rooms, but if 
you say he is not here, I will take your 
word.and question this old woman a 
little. What is her name?” 

“Alex,” I replied, feeling my blood 
grow cold as I wondered how Alex 
would pass the ordeal. 

But there was no need for fear in 
that direction. She was polishing the 
hearth, and-had given no sign that she 
heard a word we had said. 

“Alex,” the officer said to her, but 
she did not turn her head. 


“She is deaf,” I said. “You must 
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speak very loud. 
calls her good one.” 

“Alex!” he screamed. 

“Heavens and earth! What is it?” 
she exclaimed, turning her head a little. 

“Stand up! I want to speak to you,” 
he said, 

She stumbled to her feet like one 
very lame, and in so doing partly up- 
set her pail of suds, while little streams 
of water went slowly over her clean 
hearth. 

“Do you know Ivan Scholaskie?” 
was the first question, while Alex 
clutched the piece: of soap in her hand 
and looked ruefully at the water on 
the hearth as she answered: “Yes, sir.” 

“Do you know where he is?” 

“If I did I would not tell,” was the 
reply, and it seemed to me the old 
woman’s bent form straightened a good 
deal and her head was held high, nor 
did it droop in the least at the next 
question, which made me choke with 
alarm. 

“Were you at my house while I was 
gone?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Were you there twice?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Was Ivan there?” 

6s, sir.”” 

“Did he make a speech?” 

es, Sit.” 

“A good one?” 

“Pair.” 

“About assassinating the czar and the 
grand dukes and the nobility gener- 
ally ?” 

Alex’s soapy hand was raised so-high 
that the suds trickled from her wrist 
to her elbow, as in a loud, indignant 
voice she exclaimed: “J?’s a lie! The 
czar was not mentioned, norhisprecious 
uncles. He told us the kind of gov- 
ernment we ought to have to make us 
an educated free people daring to call 


Her right ear she 


our souls our own. He is not an 
anarchist!’ 

“And you met in my drawing 
room?” 


“Yes;” and Alex laughed at the re- 
membrance of it. “I knew it wasn’t 


right, and I made a speech against it.” 
“And stood up on one of my satin- 
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covered chairs and left the print of your 
feet on it!” was the gendarme’s next 
remark, at which Alex laughed again, 
but answered promptly: “I had to stand 
on something to look over their heads, 
and I took off my shoes.” 

“But left the outline of your feet the 
That is the way I tracked the 


same. 
affair,” M. Seguin said, and this time 
more sternly than he had_ before 
spoken. 


“T am sorry about the chair,” Alex 


-said, “and as soon as I can save enough 


I'll pay for it.” 

A wave of the hand was Michel’s 
reply. 

“Anything more, sir?” Alex asked. 

“Not this time,” was the answer ; and 
then Michel turned to me and said: 
“You knew Ivan as Sophie and liked 
him. Everybody likes him, and that is 
where he is dangerous. I believe this 
old woman—Alex, is her name? Yes, 
Alex—knows where he is. Tell her to 
urge him from you to get out of the 
country and go to America. That may 
sound strangely from me, a gendarme, 
but I have no wish to arrest- him. Still, 
I must do it later if we find him.” 

He spoke the last words very loud, 
so that Alex could hear them. A low 
grunt showed that she did. 

“I must go now and quiet that land- 
lady, who is nearly insane because I am 
here,” Seguin said to me, offering his 
hand and saying good-by, with a prom- 
ise to see me again and, perhaps, give 
me good news of Nico? Patoff. 


CHAPTER VI. 
IVAN. 


So much had happened that Nicol 
Patoff was scarcely more than a pleas- 
ant memory, and now as I thought of 
him it was not exactly as I had done 
years before. He had gone out of my 
life and another had taken his place, 
and my cheeks burned with both regret 
and shame that I could not feel happier 
to hear news of him. But any delight 
I might have felt was swallowed up by 
what happened as M. Seguin left the 
room. 
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Alex had finished her hearth, and, 
with a politeness I had often noticed in 
her, opened the door for him and bowed 
him out, bending very low and straight- 
ening so quickly that her crooked back 
began to move down toward her waist, 
leaving a flat surface where the ridge 
had been. 

She knew it as soon as I did, and put 
up her hands to readjust herself, but 
she was too late and she stood staring 
at me while I 
sat for a mo- 
ment unable to 
speak or move. 

Every- 
th ine ‘con- 
nected with 
Alex flashed 
like a_revela- 
tion into my 
mind, and 
when I could 
art Ae nee 
late I whis- 
pered: “Ivan!” 

‘Yes, he 
said, removing 
his spectacles 
and _ showing 
me Sophie’s 
eyes which I 
remembered so 
well. “Ivan, 
in another 
guise which 
has _ worked 
well, and I 
must continue 
to assume the 
character _ of 
Alex till I get 
away to America, as I mean to.” 

“How?” I asked, and he replied: 
“Through you. I was almost in despair 
when you came, and so tired of these 
petticoats and the wadding on my back 
to make me look bent and old, and the 
gray wig and Mrs. Browne’s praise of 
me as a faithful servant. I have been 
faithful to her and shall be till I get 
away. I am going with you as your 
serving woman, I mean. You will get 
me across the frontier; after that it. will 
be easy.” 





Taking my hand in his he said, very low, “Lucy! Lucy!” 
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I listened with my heart thumping so 
loud that I could hear it, and with my 
whole strength recoiling from the task 
assigned. 

“How did you escape from Siberia?” 
I asked, feeling I must say something. 

“Oh, easy,” he answered. “Some- 
times I was one thing, sometimes an- 
other, but mostly a woman. I succeed 
best in that guise, and as old Alex I 
am safe. I must go now to my room 
and fix my 
back. I will 
see you again 
and _ arrange. 
I heard you 
Say you were 
to leave in a 
week.” 

This was 
true, and I 
wished it were 
the next day, 
sO anxious 
, was I to es- 
Wy cape from the 

' mysteries and 
masquer- 
ades and plots 
of which I 
seemed a part, 
and of which I 
should be a 
part if I tried 
to smuggle 
Ivan _ across 
the frontier as 
my maid. I 
couldn’t do it, 
I said, when 
next Ivan 
came to my 
room. But he was so hopeful and 
anxious for freedom—and here was his 
chance—that I began to consider the 
matter, aided and abetted by Zaidee, 
who knew of Ivan’s plan, and was eager 
to have it carried out. 

“T’d go, too,” she said, “as your 
friend’s maid if I wasn’t going to Si- 
beria to see Carl and see if it will do. 
I don’t much believe it will, and in that 
case I shall find my way to America. 
A lot of us want to go. Ivan has said 
so much of it in his speeches.” 
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I listened in dismay to this prospect 

of a colony of nihilists swooping down 
upon quiet Ridgefield some day, and 
began to wish I had never seen Rus- 
sia. 
“How did M. Seguin know of your 
meetings?” I asked, and she replied: 
“You see, Ivan took off his shoes and 
the rags twisted round them for corns. 
He has no more corns than I have. His 
feet are beautiful. He had to get in a 
chair to be heard, there was such a jam, 
and his socks must have been damp, 
for there are the prints of two feet 
plain as day on the cushions. I tried 
to get them off, but couldn't, and mon- 
sieur went for me so fierce I had to tell 
him. Wasn't he mad, though? His 
eyes actually opened wide. He tried to 
make me tell where Ivan was, but I 
wouldn’t. I told him it was Alex who 
stood in the chair, scolding us for hav- 
ing a meeting there. ‘Good for her,’ 
he said, and when I told him you were 
at Mrs. Browne’s he quieted down like 
a lamb. He is going to Paris soon to 
see about his eyes. I believe he will 
go on the same train with you, and I 
shall be off for Siberia. I must go 
now. I hear the dragon coming. She 
hates me.” 

My brain was in such a whirl that I 
cannot narrate correctly all that oc- 
curred that week, my last in St. Peters- 
burg. 

What with sight-seeing and Alex and 
Zaidee and Mrs. Browne, I had a hard 
time. At first madame was furious at 
the thought of losing Alex. What did 
I want of that old woman, and what 
would my friends say when they saw 
her? She didn’t think much of peo- 
ple who would coax one’s servants 
away; no, she didn’t; and her face 
wore a most vinegary expression until 
Alex broke two dishes and spilt a pail 
of milk over the floor and took twice 
the usual time to do my room and Mrs. 
Whitney’s. 

After that the popularity of Alex 
waned a little. She was old and careless 
and slow and grew worse all the time, 
and I was welcome to her, Mrs. 
Browne said, and that made matters 
easier. 
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Quite to my surprise, Monsieur Se- 
guin approved of the plan, and seemed 
quite elated over the prospect. He 
came but once to see me, and was then 
in a hurry. He was going to Paris, he 
said, to see a famous oculist with re- 
gard to his eyes, and he was planning 
to leave on the same train with myself. 
I was afraid my delight showed in my 
eyes, and to cover it I said: “What of 
Nicol? Can I see him before I go?” 

“Perhaps,” he answered. “Leave it 
to me.” j 

I did not see him again till I met 
him at the station. Zaidee came to say 
good-by, bringing Chance with her. I 
felt it was my final farewell to him, for 
I should never visit St. Petersburg 
again, and I was weak enough to cry as 
I put my arms around him and held him 
close for a moment. Mrs. Browne had 
allowed him to come into my room, and 
I made the most of my time and petted 
and caressed him and talked to him 
until it was time for him to go. Then 
I said good-by to him and Zaidee, the 
girl promising “to write from Siberia 
and tell me if it would or would not 
do.” 

“T have your hat yet,” were her last 
words as she left the house, pulling 
Chance with her. 

He didn’t want to go, and only my 
peremptory command started him at 
last. When he was gone and I heard 
the thud of his feet on the walk, I sat 
down and. cried again, partly for 
Chance, partly for Nicol, whom I had 
no hope now of seeing, and partly be- 
cause I was nervous and sick at heart 
with excitement and fear lest Ivan 
would get me into trouble. He had no 
fear, and sometimes whistled softly to 
himself as he made his few prepara- 
tions, tying up his belongings in two 
handkerchiefs. _He was out nearly all 
night before we started, but he seemed 
fresh as ever in the morning, and [ 
think he wanted to tell Mrs. Browne 
who he was when in response to his 
good-by she replied she had no good- 
bys for ingrates! 

I got him away safely to the station, 
where, to my delight, M. Seguin was 
waiting for us. 














CHAPTER VII. 
NICOL 


I had half hoped Nicol might be 
with Michel, but he was alone, and 
came eagerly forward to meet us, see- 
ing to our tickets and passports and 
comfort generally, and taking particu- 
lar care of the supposed Alex, at whom 
the officials looked suspiciously. 

“Madame’s 
we he ee SSeS 
plained, and j 
then they || 
looked more 
surprised, as if 
questioning my | 
taste; but my || 
“serving wom- || 
an” was not mo- 
lested, and my 
heart beat more 
freely when at {i } 
last the train 
moved off and 
we were leaving 
St. Petersburg. 

Altogether, it 
was a big farce, 
and a risky one, 
for the police 
were eagle-eyed., i 
and I was glad { 
when we crossed 
the frontier and 
were on Ger- 
man soil. With Ve) 
Mrs. Whitney = 
present, I could 
not question 
Michel of Nicol 
until we stood 
for a moment alone on the platform, 
then I said to him: “What of Nicol? 
Where is he? I hoped I might see 
him.” 

“Wait till we get to Paris, and you 
shall hear the whole story. Be con- 
tent to know that he is safe and well,” 
he replied. 

After this there was nothing to do 
but wait until Paris was reached, where 
I went to the Bellevue after deposit- 
ing Ivan with his sister, where he was 
to stay until we decided in what guise 
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he was to cross the ocean, as he was 
resolved to go with us, if he went as 
steerage. The second evening after 
our arrival Mrs. Whitney, who retired 
early, had gone to her room, when 
Michel, who was stopping at the Grand, 
was announced. He had seen a famous 
oculist and been assured there was help 
for his eyes, and was very cheerful and 
happy. 

“T have seen 





“Your hair hasn't lost all its red yet, has it?” 





Ivan, too,” he 
| said, “and he 
has come out 


quite a swell 
from his tailor’s 
hands. He 
couldn’t wait to 
throw off that 
disguise which 
had made him 
feel so humili- 
ated. I assure 
you there is no 
danger,” he con- 
tinued, as he 
saw the pallor 
on my face. 
“Tvan!” I ex- 








claimed. “How 
bt ie — did_you know it 
A) wy ill W was he?” 
| ae 


“T knew it all 
= the time!” and 
|| he laughed im- 
1 moderate- 
|| ly. “The Scho- 





laskies have 
given the police 
=! a world @ 
trouble, espe- 
cially Ivan, who, 
I believe, could deceive his own moth- 
er. As Sophie he was magnificent ; but 
I knew it was Ivan that night I came 
and found you there. I was sure of it, 
but I could not arrest him in your pres- 
ence. I think that boy would have torn 
my eyes out and you would never have 
forgiven me; so I left it for Paul 
Strigoff, and tried even then to prevent 
it for that night at least. You remem- 
ber the note I sent you, asking you not 
to go on the ice?” 

I bowed, and he went on: 











“T wished 
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to spare you, if possible, but failed. Ivan 
was arrested and sent to Siberia and es- 
caped, no one knows how but himself. 
As old Alex he passed a year in St. 
Petersburg, and no. one suspected him 
until I got a clew, no matter how, and 
went to Mrs. Browne’s. The moment 
1 saw him I guessed I had my man, 
and the more I saw of him the more 
certain I became. But I would not ar- 
rest him before you. I would wait, I 
said, and when I heard he was going 
to America, I made up my mind to let 
the poor fellow go, and I kept Paul 
Strigoff from the scent, and I’ve got 
him across the frontier and into Paris, 
where he is safe. You should have 
seen his face when he first saw me at 
his sister’s and a few minutes after 
when I told him the truth. .I think 
he would have gone on his knees to 
me if I had let him. As it was, he 
cried. It is dreadful to see a strong 
man cry, and he is a manly fellow and 
had endured so much that the reaction 
brought the tears in showers, while his 
sister kept company with him. He will 
come and see you to-morrow night. 
Don’t cry. I have seen tears enough,” 
he continued, as I began to sob hys- 
terically. | 

“Let me cry,” I said. “You have 
been so kind to me since the first time 
I saw you that I cannot help it; but 
there is one favor more I must ask. 
What of Nicol?” 

He did not speak for a minute; then, 
taking my hand in his, he said, very 
low: “Lucy! Lucy!” 

I nearly fainted in my surprise. The 
name and the voice in which it was 
spoken carried me back to a time when 
Nicol had said “Lucy” just as this man 
said it. Incident after incident crowded 
upon me until the chain was complete, 
and I said: “You are Nicol Patoff!’”’ 

“Of course. Who should I be?” he 
answered, laughingly. “I am the so- 
called Nicol Patoff, once your teacher 
and always your lover.” 

“Oh, what is it? How is it?” I 
asked, looking to see if I could recog- 
nize any likeness to Nicol. I should 
have known his eyes, but they were 
half closed, and his beard covered so 
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much of his face that he was nearly as 
well disguised as Ivan had been as 
Alex.” 

“It is a long story, but I will make it 
as brief as possible,” he said, still hold- 
ing my hand. ‘The Patoffs once lived 
in our house and they had a son, Nicol, 
a friend of mine, through whom I im- 
bibed nihilistic sympathies. I  at- 
tended their meetings. I became con- 
vinced that they were right in many 
respects, but did not join them, thanks 
to my mother, who heard of my inten- 
tion’and kept me locked up till my 
zeal abated somewhat. The Patoffs 
went to Constantinople, where Nicol 
died, and I became a little tired of the 
nihilist tyranny—and it is a terrible 
tyranny. 

“T was suspected of being in a plot 
of which I never heard. But it made 
no difference. I was a suspect, and I 
conceived the idea of going to America 
until the storm blew over. Why I took 
Nicol’s name I hardly know, unless it 
was to escape being followed if the 
officials got on my track. I think they 
were more severe then than they are 
now. Nicol was still alive, but dying 
from consumption. I wrote him I was 
going to take his name and why, and 
he replied: ‘All right. Use me any 
way you like. I shall soon be gone.’ 

“The next day he died, and I started 
for America and finally drifted to 
Ridgefield and turned teacher of lan- 
guages—the only thing for which I 


-was fitted. You were my favorite pupil 


from the first, and I came to love you 
as men like me love but once. I could 
not tell you of my love. You were too 
young, and that cloud of nihilism was 
over me. You have seen my mother, 
but you do not know half how strong a 
character she was. She had influence 
and finally arranged that if I re- 
nounced my connection entirely with 
the nihilists I could return in safety. I 
did so, but carried a thought of you 
with me always. 

“TI am a restless character. If I 
could not be a nihilist—and I confess 
to you that my sympathy has in a way 
always been on that side—I would be 
a gendarme, and that would insure 
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me against suspicion of any. kind, 
and after my return I was looked at 
askance by my old friends who had 
known of my principles before I left 
the country. As a gendarme I was safe, 
but always felt myself a coward and 
hypocrite. 

“My mother was furious, and was 
never reconciled to my position. But 
I know I have done some good to the 
poor, cowering wretches who have been 
arrested and sent to Siberia, where, if 
I had kept on my way, I might have 
gone. 

“IT could not marry while my mother 
lived. She would have made both my- 
self and my wife unhappy. So I gave 
up thoughts of matrimony, but not 
thoughts of you. 

“Years passed on, and I stood high 
in my calling as a detective. The day 
you came on the boat the authorities 
were expecting a famous anarchist, and 
I was sent to arrest him. He was not 
there, but you were, and I knew you 
in a moment, although you could not 
recognize me. 

“When you confronted me with Nicol 
Patoff my heart gave a bound, for I 
had not heard the name in years, and 
no one except my mether knew I had 
ever taken that name. I could not 
explain to you on the boat, and a sud- 
den temptation came over me to mys- 
tify you, as I did, without dreaming 
you would take matters with so high 
a hand. I would explain later, I thought, 
but I began to enjoy the mystery, and 
I liked to hear what you had to say of 
Nicol Patoff and your eager defense 
when you thought him in danger.” 

“But you deceived me shamefully,” 
I said, indignantly, and he replied: “I 
know I did, and felt like a monster and 
liar, and still I never really lied but 
once, and then, to save you, I told that 
Massachusetts friend of yours, whose 
tongue was like a mill wheel, that the 
lock of hair I had was black instead 
of red. You remember it?” 

I bowed, and he went on: “I have 
no good excuse which you can fully 
understand. Several times I was on 
the point of declaring myself, but you 
always upset my plans. You told me 
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you did not love Nicol and that you 
could never live with him or anyone 
else in his house or in Russia. If you 
did not care for him enough to live with 
him, I had no reason to think you would 
care for me. 

“And then my mother was an ob- 
stacle in the way. She would never 
have received you or treated you well. 
She disliked Americans on general prin- 
ciples. But she is dead, and I am free, 
so far as she is concerned. Providence 
has thrown you in my way three times. 
I believe there is luck in the third time, 
and I ask you now to be my wife.” 

At first I could not speak. I did 
not like the thought of having been 
deceived so long and of having ex- 
pended so much sympathy on something 
which did not exist, and I said so pretty 
hotly. He laughed, and laying his hand 
on my head, said: “Your hair hasn’t 
lost all its red yet, has it?” 

“No, and never will where deceit is 
concerned. It was a wicked, foolish 
farce, and I don’t like it,” I said. 

“Neither do I,” he answered, with 
his hand still on my hair. “It was un- 
worthy of me, but I rather enjoyed it, 
after all, for I liked to hear you talk 
of Nicol, knowing I was he. And now, 
can you forgive the past and think of 
me as you used to do? I will try to 
make you very happy—not in Rus- 
sia,” he said, quickly, as he saw me 
about to speak. “Whether you marry 
me or not, I shall leave the country and 
go to America. Many predict trouble 
for Russia in the future. There is un- 
rest everywhere and treachery. You 
don’t know whom to trust. Every serv- 
ant of mine is a nihilist, and Zaidee the 
worst of all. But mother never sus- 
pected it. If she had she would have 
flayed them alive if she could. I am 
tired of it, and shall go to a free coun- 
try, where, as Carl Zimosky once said, 
one can sneeze without being made to 
tell why he did so. And if I come to 


Ridgefield some day, will you be my 
wife ?” 

Every word he said was telling upon 
me, for there was a wonderful mag- 
netism about him, and I felt much as 
I did when he came to me under the 
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maple tree to say good-by. That was 
years ago, when I-was young, and it 
seemed ridiculous that people of our 
age should be making love, and I said 
so. 
“Why not?” he answered. “I am 
fifty and you are forty, and look thirty. 
You see, I have kept your age, and I 
know no reason why middle-aged peo- 
ple should not be in love as well as 
young ones, especially when the germs 
have been maturing for years, as mine 
have for you. Can I come to Ridge- 
field? Will you be my wife?” 

He was very persistent, and repeated 
his question till I answered: “You can 
come to Ridgefield, and I will think 
of it, and, like Zaidee, see if it will do.” 

“Then you are mine,” he said, kiss- 
ing my hands passionately. “I'll not 
kiss your face,” he added, “till some of 
my beard is off and I am more like 
the Nicol you knew.” 

It was late when he left, and two or 





With a bound he was at Ivan’s side. 


three times he turned back from the 
door to kiss my hands and say good- 
n ght. 

The next evening the cards of Mr. 
and Miss Scholaskie were brought to 
me, and after a few moments a young 
man faultlessly attired was offering me 
his hand and asking if I knew him. I 
should never have recognized him as 
the girl I had seen arrested, or the old 
woman who had cleaned my hearth and 
dusted my chairs. He was in high 
spirits, and said he shouted aloud when 
he dropped off Alex’s disguise and felt 
he was a man again. ~ 

“Free, free,” he kept repeating, until 
I asked if there were no danger of his 
being inquired for. 

Then for a moment a shadow dark- 
ened his face, but he soon brightened 
and replied: “I think not, and so does 
Seguin. He is a brick, as you Ameri- 
cans say. He is going to America later 
on, he said.” 

I felt my cheeks 
burn, and wondered if 
he knew what had 
passed between Michel 
and myself. If he did 
he gave no sign, but 
asked how soon we ex- 
pected to sail, and if it 
was from Havre. I 
told him, and he con- 
tinued: “I shall se- 
cure my passage to- 
morrow. Then [ shall 
run over to London to 
say good-by to my 
grandmother. You 
have seen the old lady 
and can judge the time 
I'll have with her. She 
will dislike my going 
to America to become 
a citizen nearly as 
much as she disliked 
my being a_ nihilist. 
Mais wimporte. IT am 
going, just the same.” 

I did not see him 
again until his passage 
was taken, and he had 
been to see his grand- 
mother. 

















“Pretty fine old lady, after all,” he 
said, in speaking of her. ‘Her bark is 
worse than her bite. She called me a 
fool several times, and said it was the 
Scholaskie blood that ailed me, and that 
if I went to America the first she would 
hear I would be leading an anarchist 
mob in Chicago, and get shot—and 
serve me right, too! When I was 
ready to leave she cried a little, and told 
me I was not to mind all she had said, 
and asked how much money I had, I 
told her, and she declared none of her 
kin should ever go to America with so 
little, and going to her desk, she wrote 
a check for a thousand pounds; think 
of it! ‘Alex’ with a thousand pounds! 
I hugged the old lady, who pushed me 
off, and said: ‘No slobbering over me. 
I’m not made that way.’ Then, as I 
stood in the hall, she took both my hands 
and said: ‘Ivan, you are a bad boy, 
and your father was bad before you, 
or you and he might be living in your 
old home on the Nevsky, instead of 
one dead in Siberia, the other an es- 
caped prisoner going to America—after 
a girl, I know,’ she continued. ‘I’ve 
seen her, a pretty little thing, but an 
American. If you marry to suit me 
I shall give your wife my diamonds, 
and they are worth something, let me 
tell you. Pin, earrings, pendant ahd 
all these.’ She held up her hands, and 
I counted six rings. I made her let 
me kiss her, and told her I should 
probably marry to suit myself, if I 
could. Then I left, but she stood in 
the doorway and watched me till I 
turned a street corner. What do you 
think of that for a grandmother?” 

He was wild with delight over his 
thousand pounds, and full of specula- 
tion as to what he should do with it 
when he reached New York. 

One week from that day we sailed 
from Havre, and Ivan was with us, 
happy as a schoolboy on a vacation. The 
horrors of Siberia, the hiding and dodg- 
ing and masquerading—old Alex with 
her humpback and gray hair, and the 
many other disguises he had assumed 
on his escape from Siberia—were be- 
hind him. Before him was a free coun- 
try, and a pair of blue eyes were beckon- 
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ing-him across the water. Michel went 
with us to Havre. I had only seen him 
three times since our first interview, 
and then some one was always pres- 
ent. He seemed nearly as happy as 
Ivan. There was hope for his eyes, 
and he was sure of me, he said, when 
we stood on the ship together for a 
few minutes, a little apart from the 
crowd and with our backs to it. 

“Don’t be too sure. I have not prom- 
ised,” I said, while he laughed, and 
when the call came for “all ashore who 
are going ashore,” he stooped and 
kissed me, saying, “Beard or no beard, 
this once; yes, twice;” and I felt his 
lips on both my cheeks. 

“God bless you,” he said, and hur- 
ried away, while I watched him with a 
sense of loneliness which I could not 
repress. 

He was one to lean upon and trust 
to the death, and I missed him so much. 
Ivan was very kind, but he was young 
and full of his freedom and Katy, of 
whom he talked very freely. 

Except for his face and smile, he did 
not seem like the Sophie I had known. 
He was a man, with a man’s ways and 
voice and manners and talk, and I 
could scarcely make him seem real. 
What would Katy think of him? I had 
told him of the letter she wrote and 
which he never answered. There was 
a great joy in his eyes as he exclaimed: 
“She did write, then? I am so glad. 
I looked for it days and days, or mother 
did. It must have come after mother 
died and I was on my way to St. Pe- 
tersburg, skulking like a dog in the day- 
time and moving on at night. I tell 
you I could write a book of my adven- 
tures, and perhaps I shall.” 

I had written to Katy of Alex’s 
transformation, and telling her that 
Ivan was in Paris, but not that he was 
coming with us. I wished to surprise 
her. With Jack she came to meet us, 
and looked wonderingly at the young 
man helping Mrs. Whitney and myself 
off the ship and carrying our bags and 
wraps. Evidently-she did not know 
him, but Jack did, and with a bound he 
was at Ivan’s side, exclaiming : “Sophie, 
Alex, Ivan! Which are you now? The 
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biggest joke I ever heard of! Auntie’s 
waiting maid! Hello, Katy! Where 
are you? This is Ivan, his own self, in 
coat and trousers, instead of dresses.” 
This broke the ice, but Katy was 
rather stiff as she went forward to meet 
him, and she remained so during our 
drive to the hotel and the lunch we had 
there. But .when she and Jack were 
ready to leave for their train, she gave 





He is here beside me, reading the news of the troubles 
in poor, distracted Russia. 


him a smile which atoned for all her 
coldness, and said: “Father will be 
glad to see you in Washington when- 
ever you choose to come.” 

“Father! Thunder, Katy! Why. 
don’t you say we shall be glad? You 
know we shall,” Jack exclaimed. 

“We, then,” Katy answered, with a 
second smile, which took Ivan with 
them across the ferry to their train, and 
we did not see him again, as before his 
return we had left for Ridgefield. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
CONCLUSION. 


Just how Ivan’s wooing of Katy sped 
I had no means of knowing, except 
through Jack, who wrote: 


Ivan has been here and gone. I tell you 
he is the right kind. I took him everywhere 
and introduced him to everybody, and told 
them he was an escaped nihilist, and had 
been disguised as a lady in satins and silks, 
and as an old woman with a hump on her 
back and a gray wig. That made him a 
lion at once and folks stared at him till he 
got tired, and said: “Please drop Alex and 
Sophie and the escaped nihilist. It sounds 
too much like ‘escaped convict. I am an 
American citizen, or going to be as soon as 
I can be naturalized.” So I dropped ’em. 
What a handsome fellow he is, with man- 
ners which take you right off your feet! 
Where did he get *em? I wonder. Father 
likes him. Katy was stiff as a ramrod at 
first, but she—I did not mean to listen, but 
I got im a trap where I could not help 
myself and heard something about a letter 
she wrote and he never got. After that 
they made up. Oh, my—I just doubled up 
to hear the silly talk—and—kisses! Yes, 
sir! kisses! loud as firecrackers! and Katy 
such a modest little girl! I wouldn’t have 
believed it of her! 


Aiter Ivan’s return to New York he 
made the acquaintance of some influ- 
ential Russians, through whom he se- 
cured a tolerably lucrative position, and 
was able to keep his grandmother’s gift 
intact. He came once to Ridgefield 
during the summer, and I was struck 
anew with his appearance as a polished 
gentleman, with the qualities of a splen- 
did man, and when he said “Katy has 
promised to be my wife,” I congratu- 
lated him most sincerely, and felt that 
Katy had chosen well. Some time in 
October there was a quiet wedding at 
my brother’s. Among the wedding 
presents was a box within a box, sent 
by Ivan’s grandmother, and containing 
all her diamonds except one ring and a 
small stick pin. She wrote: 


I am getting too old to wear them. My 
neck is too wrinkled and my hands too full 
of veins. They will look better on your 
bride. Give her my love and an old cranky 
woman’s blessing. I’m not pleased with the 
match. Don’t think I am. You ought to 
have married in your own sphere and not 
have turned clerk, or something. What have 
you done with the money I gave you? 


























There is more where that came from. God 


bless you and your wife. 
Your GRANDMOTHER. 


The diamonds were a fortune in 
themselves, and Katy said she should 
never wear them, but the next winter, 
when Ivan and Katy spent several 
weeks in Washington, I read notes of 
the beautiful Mrs. Scholaskie and her 
exquisite diamonds—“heirlooms of her 
husband’s family’”—and concluded Katy 
had changed her mind. 


It is nearly two years since I came 
from Europe, and a warm May sun- 
shine has tempted me to the seat under 
the maple tree where Nicol bade me 
good-by. He is here beside me read- 
ing the morning news of the troubles 
in poor, distracted Russia, over which 
war clouds are hanging so darkly. He 
came last fall—a new Michel, with his 
eyes wide open and full of the tender, 
loving light I remembered so well in 
Nicol’s soft brown eyes. Much of his 
beard was gone, and he looked younger 
than when he wore the uniform of a 
gendarme. That life he had left be- 
hind him with his old home, which, as 
he could not sell it to advantage, he had 
shut up. 

“Maybe she will come here with me 
some time,” he thought. I never shall. 
He did not ask me if I would marry 
him, but when, and was so persistent 
and masterful, that we were married 
at Christmas time and went to Wash- 
ington for a part of the winter. 

My father is old, and as he has a 
good deal of property, both in town 
and in the country, where he has a 
large farm, he has asked Michel to stay 
with him and look after his business; 
so, for the present, we are settled in 
Ridgefield. 

And now, as we sit in the sunshine, 
Chance lies stretched on the ground 
between us, his tongue out and breath- 
ing as hard as if he had been running 
miles, instead of chasing a neighbor’s 
cat across the garden to the barn. 
After we were married, Michel wrote 
for him to be sent by express, with in- 
junctions that he should be well cared 
for. We both went to New York to 
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meet him as he came from the ship, 
rather gaunt and sorry looking, and 
tugging hard at the chain by which he 
was held. At sight of us he gave a 
cry between a bark and a howl, and, 
wrenching himself from the man who 
was holding him, he sprang upon’ us, 
putting one paw on my shoulder and 
one on Michel’s, and looking at us re- 
proachfully, as if asking why he had 
been made a prisoner. And behind him 
came Zaidee, to our great surprise. 

“You didn’t expect me, I know,” she 
said, half crying and half laughing; 
“but I had to come. I went to Siberia 
and saw Carl, and it wouldn’t do! I 
tried hard to have it, but no use. I do 
not think he would steal a penny now, 
but somehow it wouldn’t do! He said 
I was ‘airy,’ living so long with old 
madame. Maybe’I am, but I couldn't 
stay with him, and came back to St. 
Petersburg, and hired out to Mrs. 
Browne to do the work Alex did. I 
tried hard to suit, but nothing I did 
was ever quite as well as Alex did it. 
I wanted to tell her who Alex was, 
especially when she wondered if they 
had ever found that fellow the gen- 
darme came hunting for in her house; 
but I didn’t. I was that lonesome with 
the old house shut up and M. Seguin 
away that I couldn’t stand it, and when 
I heard you and monsieur were mar- 
ried and had sent for Chance, I said. 
‘I'll go, too, with the dog,’ thinking I 
might see if they used him well. I 
came second class, but they wouldn’t 
let me see the dog. I knew about 
where he was, and once I went as close 
to him as I could, and called ‘Chance! 
Chance!’ at the top of my voice. You 
never heard such a roar, as_ went 
through the ship, scaring the passen- 
gers, who thought some wild beast was 
let loose. I was told to mind my busi- 
ness, and I did. The creature looks 
half starved, but here we are, all of 
us, and I am so glad. I must go now 
and look after my baggage.” 

She went back to her poor little hair 
trunk, which was gone through from 
top to bottom, where lay my hat nearly 
rimless and crushed out of all shape. 
She kept it, she said, because but for 
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it she would still have been in the 
slums, or in Siberia. 

She took it for granted she was to live 
with us, and a more faithful servant I 
have never had. She is nearly as much 
interested in the war as Michel. He 
says very little except that he is glad 
he is not in St. Petersburg. 

Zaidee is more pronounced. She 
does not think much of the govern- 
ment, she says, but it makes her mad 
to have great giants of Russians 
whipped by little bits of Japs, and 
madder still to have the people “burst 
up” right after the czar has told them 
they might pray to any god they 
pleased. Zaidee’s ideas are rather 
crude, but on the whole pretty sound. 
Ivan is very decided, and makes no se- 
cret of his sympathy with the Japs, and 
but for Katy, he might join the army. 


THE 
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“A bill for twenty dollars.” 


happy? 
MERRIMAN—Doubly so. 


WiL.xs—Impossible! 


Gapes—What ? 
Harprox—Cider. 
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SA. 
TWINS. 
LDBATCH—So the stork has visited your home, eh? 


SA. 
HIS COLORED LADY. 
age Saag ns Morgan goes with a colored girl. 


Bitks—Fact ; she has pink cheeks, brown hair, red lips and blue eyes. ° 
QA. 
NOTHING SERIOUS. 
ARDROX—Old Farmer Crosby takes it hard. 






But Katy’s quiet, gentle influence 
helps to keep his hot blood down, and 
now that there is in the household a 
little Sophie, who came on Easter, he 
does not talk as much of the war as he 
did, and is settling down into a very 
domestic husband and father. 

And so, after a series of rather 
stormy scenes in a far-off land, the cur- 
tain drops on the homes of four happy 
people; two of them middle-aged, but 
loving each other with all the fervor 
of youth, and two young, with the 
world before them. A _ world Ivan, 
with his restlessness, says he means to 
see as soon as Jack is out of school and 
can go with him. When he heard this, 
Jack threw up his cap and hurrahed 
for his Russian brother-in law, and 
might have hurrahed for Russia gen- 
erally if Ivan had not stopped him. 
































END. 
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RIGHT IN HIS LINE. 
IRST BYSTANDER—You sympathize with these evicted tenants. 


seen many moving scenes yourself? 
SeEconp BysTANDER—Moving scenes? 
SERVED UP. 
HAT did vou get for your Thanksgiving dinner at the Walledoff : 


You have 


Well, rather. I’m a stage manager. 


5 
2? 


I suppose you're 





















Dignifying the Profession of 
Models 


By Ada Patterson 


CLASS of art students sketching 
from a living model one long hot 
afternoon late in June, drowsy 

and a shade indifferent at its work, was 
startled by the sudden swooning of its 


from her home in one of the prairie 
States. One, who was engaged to the 
class lecturer, resolved that she would 
break their engagement unless her be- 
trothed gave solemn promise that “the 





model. She fell from her chair in a _ poor thing’s’’ name should go on his 
piteous _ little list of mod- 
heap, and els. One of 
when the the girls, a 


girls of the 
class_ carried 
her to the 
window and 
the most en- 
ergetic of 
them rubbed 
her _ wrists, 
she _ opened 
her. €y es 
wearily, 
closed them 
again at once, 
and said: 
“Why did 
you wake 
me?” 
Art 

dents 
nothing _ list- 
lessly, and 
when the 
girls really 
began to see 
that this 
model of 
theirs, whom 
they had re- 
garded as a 
kind of studio prop, like the easels and 
the much-worn gauze that had draped 
so many of her kind, was a human, 
breathing, even suffering, animate crea- 
ture like themselves, they called a cab, 
and two of them took her home: One 
sent a huge basket of fruit, bought 
from the slender allowance received 





stu- 
do 


YP ZA 
° le 











A DAINTY DINING ROOM, WHOSE ROUND TABLES PROMOTE THE 
SOCIAL SPIRIT 





brown - eyed, 
cherry - lipped 
maiden from 
Chicago, 
kissed the 
model’s_ thin 
white cheek, 
and slipped a 
bank note 
into her 
meager little 
purse. 

When it 
was found 
that the 
hardships of 
hit e *.as “a 
model in 


New York 
had_ stolen 
her youth 
and_ robbed 





her of her 
y j vitality, the 
WN 4 generous art 
Seouteanett oe OV class made 
up a_ purse 
for her, to 
t he subse- 
quent discomfiture of their respective 
rent collectors, for art students are 
never rich. The purse paid the girl’s 
fare to her home in the West. That 
was the remote beginning of that move- 
ment for the dignifying of the profes- 
sion of models that has eventuated in 
the Art Workers’ Club for Women. 
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For one of the girls who had taken 
the model home in a cab, and had been 
shocked by the meager life led in the 
hired room on the East Side, which 
food had not entered for three days, re- 
membered. Long after the model had 
gone home, the girl student was pursued 
by the memory of the wasted figure and 
the empty room. 


And with that she tossed off her 
apron, put on her toque, and set out to 
talk it over, to the music of the rattle 
of afternoon teacups, with a half dozen 
artist friends. 

It was the sense of that informal but 
spirited afternoon meeting that the 
model’s profession is a necessary one, 
that pictures cannot be painted without 








“It shouldn’t be so,” she reflected one 
day, flinging aside her brushes and wip- 
ing her hands on her big, blue holland 
apron. “There are artists enough in 
town to employ all the models. There 
ought to be some central point where 
they can report and from which they 
can be sent at the call of reputable art- 
ists. And poor little Effie Green’s case 
proves that we ought to know more 
about the models. There ought to be a 
club or something.” 
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her, and that to her should be shown 
that the artists appreciate this. Then 
arose that big little question: “How?” 

“By forming a club to which both 
artists and models belong, and where 
they meet on common ground. By— 
by”— a girl already noted for her small 
landscapes sniffed her fragrant Oolong 
with grateful nostrils—‘by talking 
things over at tea,” she announced, as 
one inspired. 

“Exactly,” exclaimed the others, with 
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a tinkle of spoons upon saucer edges 
for applause. ‘Women are never so 
chummy and comfy and really human 
as over tea.” 

And that is the reason that every af- 
ternoon at four, when most artists have 
dismissed their models, the rooms of 
the Art Workers’ Club for Women ring 
with laughter and chat, and the fumes 
of the green and sedative beverage rise 
to cheer tired nostrils and tone tired 
muscles. At four o’clock they gather 
there from all the contiguous studios, 
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models do, for a cup of tea, or for din- 
ner or luncheon, and for a little repose 
in the soft-lighted rooms, or even for 
a night’s rest in rooms more elegant, 
but scarcely more comfortable, than 
these provided for the girls of the 
studios. 

There are two large rest rooms where 
the young women can rest between sit- 
tings, if they wish; big, old-fashioned 
rooms, with prints of famous paintings 
and statuettes here and there to give the 
home a professional atmosphere. There 





‘THE COSTUME ROOM, WHERE MODELS CAN RENT A KATE GREENAWAY OR A CHARLOTTE COR- 
DAY COSTUME AND KNOW THAT IT WILL BE HISTORICALLY CORRECT 


and there are hundreds of painters and 
illustrators within five minutes’ walk 
of the clubhouse, at 224 West Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York. Miss Cate is 
usually there, brewing the tea herself or 
supervising its brewing. Miss Laura 
Cate is a blue-eyed, soft-voiced, gentle- 
mannered woman, who knows the life 
of the studios and the needs of models 
because she herself was once an artist. 
She is the superintendent. She has in- 
augurated several features that make 
the club essentially clubby, more club- 
by, in fact, than that Colony Club, on 
Madison Avenue, where, eventually, 
millionairesses and their daughters and 
sisters and friends will tarry even as the 


is home cooking in the small club 
kitchen, and plain but nourishing food 
—the sort that will sustain aching mus- 
cles and weary nerves through long 
days before the canvas—is served in a 
dainty dining room, whose round tables 
promote the social spirit, which is a 
large part of the true art spirit, Miss 
Cate thinks ; for it is her opinion, shared 
by the elder, though no more practical, 
philosophers, that sympathy opens the 
gates to understanding. 

Upstairs is a long room that looks 
like a wardrobe, having the Aladdin 
lamp powers of increasing original 
size, from whose sheet-draped sides 
peep rainbow-colored gowns in soft 
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stuffs, and hats of the sort our grand- 
mothers wore when they were happily 
frivolous. This is the costume room, 
and here models can rent, for ten cents 
a day, a Kate Greenaway or a Charlotte 
Corday costume, a Colonial ball gown 
or the garb of a Pocahontas, and know 
that her costume will satisfy the most 
carping artist, for the collection is his- 
torically correct. 

Out of the earlier activities of the 
club has grown the important employ- 
ment bureau. The Art Workers’ Club 
for Women makes more than one hun- 
dred engagements for models a week. 

There is also a department of tempo- 
rary loans, from which a girl may, at 
the discretion of the superintendent, 
draw three dollars a week for three 

. consecutive weeks, a pitiable sum to the 
successful woman with her established 
hotel apartment or splendid studio, but 
a godsend to the girl whose last cher- 
ished penny has slipped away while she 
waited for an engagement that did not 
come. 

The Art Workers’ Club for Women 
—there are five hundred of the art 
workers—have frequent entertainments 
which are given along art lines by prom- 
inent women artists. Usually there are 
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tableaux, and beautiful they are, each 
entertainer vying with the others to 
make her evening a shade more artistic 
than the rest. 

Miss Helen Sanborn Sargent is pres- 
ident of the club, whose secretary is 
Mrs. John W. Alexander, and whose 
advisory board is composed of the 
artists, Herbert Adams, John W. Alex- 
ander, Edwin Howland _ Blashfield, 
George De Forest Brush, William M. 
Chase, Frank V. Du Mond, Daniel 
Chester French, John La Farge, H. 
Siddons Mowbray and William Ordway 
Partridge, the sculptor. 

“The club is in no sense a charity,” 
said its gentle superintendent, “nor 
even a philanthropic institution of any 
sort. It is self-supporting. The girls 
pay two dollars a year as a membership 
fee, and pay for their luncheons and 
dinners, and the costumes they hire, and 
for a room when they need it. We have 
two young women artists in the house. 
Indeed, every girl in the club is an 
artist, for I have always contended that 
a girl who can pose has the art instinct, 
even though it be undeveloped. Many 
of the club members are studying, and 
I expect some of them to become suc- 
cessful artists.’” 


Man 


WE had been to see everything that was good in histrionic exhibitions. 


Yet through it all nothing looked so 


ood to him, nothing was so funny, 


nothing so brilliant, as was the first “show” he had attended when he was a boy. 
One day he saw a lithograph crying out from the dead walls that the same 
comedian who had tickled him through all these years in retrospect was to be back 


in town. 


He was delighted, and bought seats. 


Yet, as he ‘sat waiting for the curtain to go up, he began to remember things. 


He thought of the girl he had then thought beautiful. 


He had seen her since, 


and oh, what a shock! He thought of the hills he had then thought high, of the 
distances he had then thought great, and of the shriveling that had been exhibited 


to his older eyes. 
removed. And each had cost a pang. 


He thought of the other illusionments that a later view had 


Just as the buzz sounded for the rising of the curtain, he got up and walked 


out. 


He heard the curtain going up, but he would not look back. 





STRICKLAND W. GILLILAN. 
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The Sealskin Jacket 


By William Hamilton Osborne 


OUSIN WILLIAM HENRY, 

4 counselor-at-law, sipped with 

considerable complacency his 
seventh glass of punch. 

“Weddings,” he commented to him- 
self, as though making a liberal con- 
cession, “are, after all 4 

His meditation was rudely inter- 
rupted. What happened he did not ex- 
actly know. He recalled afterward that 
he had heard a shriek, a burst of joy- 
ous laughter, and then that he had been 
borne irresistibly across the room, and 
whirled into the vortex that seethed 
within the hall. He had become con- 
scious that Von Winkle-Holstein, the 
groom, and young Mrs. von Winkle- 
Holstein, the bride, with upturned col- 
lars and downturned faces, were fight- 
ing their way, inch by inch, through a 
storm of rice, confetti, pillows—people. 

“Thunderation!” gasped Cousin Wil- 
liam Henry, as some fair damsel filled 
his mouth with cereal, and his eyes as 
well. ‘Weddings are——” 

And then, before he had time to think, 
it was all over. Outside the bride and 
bridegroom were racing down the lawn, 
doomed to a gaudy ride across the town. 
Inside—there was none inside save 
Cousin William Henry, red-faced, 
moodily and half angrily shaking him- 
self free from the confetti that en- 
thralled him. 

“Dear me!” he exclaimed, viciously. 
Then, suddenly, his eye lighted upon the 
quiet nook where stood the punch bow! ; 
an instant later he stood there also. 
When the crowd returned, his wrath 
had cooled, his heart had warmed; he 
was enjoying his ninth, nay, his tenth, 
installment of the pleasant beverage. 

“Well, well,” he thought to himself, 
eying the tousled crowd that surged 
back. into the Maxwell rooms, “boys 





will be boys; girls will be girls. Wed- 
dings,” concluded Cousin William 
Henry, looking solemnly into the depths 
of his eleventh glass, “it must be con- 
ceded, after all, certainly are; yes, in- 
deed, they certainly are.” 

For Cousin William Henry, bachelor 
as well as bachelor of laws, this conclu- 
sion was recantation extraordinary. But 
Cousin William Henry Hawkins, of the 
firm of Holt, Hawkins, Atterbury & 
Smith, was not the only individual who 
had held views on that evening. While 
the festivities were in progress the 
groom had leaned toward his bride and 
whispered. 

“This wedding,” he had ventured, 
“certainly is, isn’t it, little girl?” 

And afterward, in that gaudy coach, 
young Mrs. von Winkle-Holstein had 
looked up and sighed with satisfaction. 

“Well, anyway,” she laughed, “our 
wedding certainly was—wasn’t it, af- 
teraltir’’ 

And so they had started on_ their 
wedding journey, and_ they little 
thought, and Cousin William Henry lit- 
tle thought to what amazing legal com- 
plications that wedding journey was to 
lead. 

But their wedding journey led them 
elsewhere for the present. Carl von 
Winkle-Holstein was a mechanical en- 
gineer, who, with a Berlin training, had 
landed years before in New Jersey, to 
become, finally, an assistant superin- 
tendent and construction engineer in the 
employ of the N. Y., N. J. & Long 
Island R. R. Company at a salary mod- 
est but sufficient. He had shaken from 
himself everything of his native land 
save his little upturned mustache of mil- 
itary cut, his name beginning with the 
little “von,” and his good old mother, 
the Dame von Winkle-Holstein, who 








still lived over in the quaint, old-fash- 
ioned homestead just beyond the con- 
fines of the German capital. 

For the rest, he had become an up- 
to-date American citizen, keeping step 
with the march of progress, but cling- 
ing with Teuton-like tenacity of pur- 
pose to whatever task he had in hand. 
And now he was going back to his Teu- 
ton mother, with his mustache, his name 
and his American bride. 

“Whose name,” laughed the latter, “is 
Louise Maxwell von Winkle-Holstein, 
now and forever, one and inseparable.” 

Louise Maxwell had not altogether 
relished a visit to the old mother of 
Carl; wedding trips were not meant, to 
her American vision, for the purpose of 
visiting your relatives, especially the 
relatives of your husband. But Carl 


had insisted ; they would sojourn at the 
homestead but a day or two, and then 
flit, flit everywhere. 

And Louise afterward was glad of it. 





With upturned collars and down turned faces, fighting their way through a siorm of rice, 
confetti, pillows, people. 





For the old lady was as quaint as she 
could be, and possessed none of the 
characteristics of a mother-in-law. And 
the Von Winkle-Holstein homestead 
was quainter yet. And Dame von Win- 
kle-Holstein knew her business ; she was 
a genuine hostess. The bride and bride- 
groom stepped over her threshold— 
and she did the rest. 

“What lovely rooms,” exclaimed the 
bride, with her practical American eye 
roving hither and thither, ‘and what 
an elegant closet!” 

The closet she referred to was in 
their own sitting room, and it matched 
the room itself for size. But the dame 
stretched forth her hand in apology 
when she opened this closet door and 
showed them their trunks and bags all 
arrayed within in order. 

“These it is,” she told them; “you 
must excuse.” 

Louise followed her glance and 
nodded. “The—the ghosts?” she in- 























quired, in the best German she knew 
how to muster. The old lady nodded. 
She was referring to an array of sheet- 
wrapped garments which hung in rows 
from hooks, and looked for all the world 
like shrouded Bluebeard wives. 

“They are her gowns,” explained 
Carl, “you want to look at ’em some- 
time.” Louise did look at them, and 
gasped in astonishment. The work 
upon them was exquisite; it had been 
executed entirely by the dame herself— 
embroideries and hand-made laces of 
the most exquisite workmanship. 

“In New York,” Louise told Carl, 
“these would be worth hundreds, thou- 
sands of dollars. 

“T should think,’ Louise. told her 
mother-in-law, “that afraid to wear 
them you would be.” 

The old dame held up her hands. 
“Wear them?” she exclaimed. “Wear 
them I would not. To wear them 
would be them to spoil. No. Nein.” 

Then she had replaced them carefully 
in their accustomed places. The next 
day Louise found that her own trous- 
seau had been as carefully hung and 
sheeted in the big, clean closet. 

“My mother,” Carl told Louise, 
“never even handles those gowns. I 
don’t believe she’s taken them down for 
years. She thinks some day she shall 
wear them. But not now. Mamma,” 
he told his mother, “when us you visit, 
then this paraphernalia you must wear. 
Ja!’ 

“She’s all right, 
Louise to Carl. 

“You bet she is,” answered Carl, fer- 
vently. 

Time passed, and the time*had come 
. when they had visited almost every 


isn’t she?’ said 


place but Paris. And it was when Carl . 


mentioned Paris that Louise took him 
by the arm. 

“Carl,” she said, “how much will it 
cost to go to—Paris?” 

Carl figured it all out on a piece of 
paper. She watched him, and her eyes 
danced as she noted the figures. 

“And, Carl,” she went on, “how— 
how much money have you—have we 
left ?”’ 
Carl raised his eyebrows. “Do I have 
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to tell all that?” he asked. She nodded, 
and he told her. Then she rose. 

“Come with me,” she commanded 
him. He came, and she led him a long 
march through the strasses of Berlin. 
Finally, with Carl following blindly at 
her heels, she plunged boldly into a 
dingy little shop. 

“At once,” she informed the obedient 
shopkeeper, “that wonderful article of 
value produce.” 

He produced it. It was a beautiful 
jacket of the finest kind of sealskin. 

“Carl,” said young Mrs. von Winkle- 
Holstein, “isn’t it lovely? It’s Alaska 
seal, and London dyed. And just look 
at the seams. And just feel the fur— 
and it would be worth three times that 
at home.” 

Carl nodded. “Well,” he remarked, 
uncertain as to what was coming next. 

“Well,” continued Mrs. von Winkle- 
Holstein, “that sealskin jacket is my 
trip to Paris.” 

Carl didn’t understand. “How?” he 
suggested, after the manner of his Yan- 
kee countrymen. 

“Now, Carl,” went on his bride, ‘you 
know the Peters girls, and Miss Amy 
Watterson, and Alida Wilkins, and the 


Cadwalader twins—you know them, 
don’t. you?” 
Carl intimated that he did. ‘‘Well,” 


continued his bride, “you know that if 
I tell them that I’ve been to Paris it 
will go in one ear and out the other— 
they won’t care. But if I bring home 
this — lovely — sealskin — jacket, why, 
don’t you see?—it will fetch them. 
Then they will know that I’ve had a 
lovely trip. And so,” she added, “please 
put our Paris money into this sealskin 
jacket—and let Paris go this time.” 


Carl scratched his nose. ‘“Why 
couldn’t we do both?” he began. 
But Louise shook her head. “This 


is all I want to do,” she answered, “‘and 
it’s London dyed, and, Carl, the—very 
—best. I know.” 


She did know. For she was living in 
an age when every girl spent most of 
her spare time looking at furs, and feel- 
ing furs, and pricing furs, store in and 
store out. 

“And so cheap,’ she repeated. It 
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was cheap. Carl consulted the duty list 
and found that they could land the 
jacket in America at a price less than 
half its cost in New York City. 

So they bought it. “And I wonder,” 
exclaimed Louise, gleefully, “what big 
Billy Thompson’s wife will say when 
she sees this one, anyway. 

“T’ve had a /ovely trip to Paris,” she 
told her husband. 

Dame von Winkle-Holstein opened 
her eyes to the limit when she saw the 
jacket. 

“Dear me,” she exclaimed, ‘so lovely 
it should be. And never, never, meine 
Frau von Winkle-Holstein, must you 
wear it.” She shook her head. ‘When 
home you are,” she asked them, “have 
you a closet wherein you it may hang?” 

Louise laughed. “If this hangs in a 
closet,’ she told her husband, “next 
winter—I shall have to hang inside of 
it, that’s all.” 

Their wedding journey drew to a 
close. The dame was beside herself— 
she was nervous and fidgety with re- 
gret. Since Carl had left the first time 
for America her heartstrings had 
never been plucked quite so much as 


now. But she did not show her grief. - 


“Busy I must keep,” she told her- 
self, “so they shall never know.” So 
she darted hither and thither, doing a 
thousand and one little things for their 
comfort; trying to forget that the part- 
ing was so near at hand. And finally 
—they left. 

“Courage,” Carl whispered to his 
mother, for he knew how she felt about 
it; “in a short time you to us shall 
come.” And Louise, dear little girl 
that she was, lifted her arm and placed 
it about the old dame’s neck, and drew 
down her head and kissed her many, 
many times, and—went. And the old 
lady, behind closed doors, stood quiv- 
ering with sobs. 

“Mein Carl!” she whispered to her- 
self. “Louisa! Ach Gott!” 

And she went back and locked up the 
big closet door, and arranged the suit 
that they had left, against their com- 
ing when they came again. A dear old 
soul, this Dame von Winkle-Holstein. 

It was two weeks later that Cousin 


William Henry Hawkins, counselor-at- 
law, of the firm of Holt, Hawkins, At- 
terbury & Smith, of Manhattan Bor- 
ough, had his professional meditation 
rudely interrupted by the advent of two 
young people, who rushed in upon him 
and took him by storm. These were the 
bride and bridegroom, home from their 
wedding journey. But they did not 
look like bride and bridegroom. Upon 
the face of each was the unmistakable 
expression of anger, annoyance, de- 
spair. 

“Confound it!” exclaimed Carl, grab- 
bing Cousin William Henry by his arm. 

“The — mean — old — thing!” ex- 
claimed Louise, reaching for Cousin 
William Henry upon the other side. 
William Henry Hawkins shook him- 
self loose, and gazed in amazement upon 
the two. 

“What,” he exclaimed, his heart glad 
within him that he was still a bachelor, 
“‘what—and so soon?” 

“Tt’s detestable,” muttered Carl. 

“Heart-breaking,” insisted Louise. 
Cousin William Henry took immediate 
action. He forced them, one by one, 
into separate chairs, from which, at in- 
tervals, each would dart and shout into 
his ear. 

“Now, look here,” said Cousin Wil- 
liam Henry, finally, “you stop your non- 
sense, and tell me what it’s all about.” 

“My — sealskin sacque,” gasped 
Louise. 

“Ah!” returned Cousin William Hen- 
ry, still glad that he was wifeless, “you 
haven’t got any, and now you want one, 
and Carl is kicking: ” But the bride 
shook her head. 

“T wanted one,” she answered, “and 
I got one, and now,” she added—“now 





-I haven’t got it. That’s the trouble.” 


Cousin William Henry looked re- 
proachfully at Carl. “You haven't 
pawned it—not so soon?” he. said. 

Carl snorted. ‘We’ve been robbed,” 
he exclaimed, “robbed of a sealskin 
jacket. Don’t you see?” 

Cousin William Henry saw; and he 
felt a tinge of regret that this was not 
what he had supposed it to be—a con- 
nubial quarrel. 

He seated himself at his desk. “Now,” 























he commanded, drawing a yellow pad 
toward him, and seizing a pencil— 
“now, tell me all about it.” 

They told him. They had bought the 
jacket on the other side, had packed 
it carefully in one of Louise’s trunks, 
and had shipped it at Berlin with the 
shipping company. 

“We came over on the Mesopotamia,” 
continued Carl, “and when the trunks 
were delivered to us here, the 
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“and I want to get that money in time 
to get another one to wear.” 

Cousin William Henry, of the New 
York bar, smiled a gentle smile. “I’ll 
bring the suit,” he said, “at once.” 

That was in September. Early in 
October Carl rushed in upon him. 


“Well?” inquired Carl, “how’s it com- 
399 


ing on? 
“They have served an answer,” re- 





sacque was missing. And that’s 
all.” 

It seemed to be all. The 
steamship company had assumed 
charge of the trunk from the 
time of its delivery to them in 
Berlin to the time of its de- 
livery to the Von Winkle-Hol- 
steins in New Jersey. The trunk, 
unfortunately, had been an old 
one, had been easily broken open, 
had been roped up by the steam- 
ship agent, and turned over to 
the owners minus the most pre- 
cious portion of its most precious 
cargo. 

“The liability of the steamship 
company as common carriers,” 
said Cousin William Henry, 
“seems to be made out. Have 
you seen them? What do they 
say? 

Carl rose and shook his fist. 
“They say,” he answered, “that 
—that we never had any seal- 








skin sacque. That’s 
what they say.” He 
stopped and then 


started again. “You 
lick ’em, Cousin Wil- 
liam Henry—you smite 
‘em hip and thigh; and 
do it right away.” 

“T suppose,” inquired 
the counselor - at - law, 
“that you did have a 
sealskin sacque?” Be- 
ing assured of the fact, 
he nodded. 

“I think,” he added, “that a 
jury would return a_ verdict. 
Shall I bring a suit ?” 

They nodded—violently. ‘“Win- 
ter’s coming on,” said the bride, 


drew down her head and kissed her many, many times, 
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turned Cousin William Henry, “and I 
have noticed the case for the November 
term.” 

“November,’’ mused Louise, ‘‘and by 
December I can buy a new sealskin 
jacket—by Christmas, sure.” 

Cousin William Henry Hawkins 
smiled. “I don’t think,” he suggested, 
“that we'll get ready for trial just yet. 
This case, you know, cannot possibly 
be reached for trial for something like 
two years and a half—or more.” 

“What,” retorted Carl, “two years 
and a half! What are you giving us?” 

“Two years and a half!” wailed 
Louise von Winkle-Holstein. 

“T’m merely stating a fact,’ answered 
Cousin William Henry. 

“But, why not?” answered Carl. 
“Why not? We're all ready for trial. 
The case is what you call at issue. 
What’s the matter? Let’s go on and 
try her. We can’t wait two years and 
a half—not by a long shot.” 

“Not—for a sealskin jacket,” wailed 
Louise again. 

Cousin William Henry laughed. 
“There are a few thousand other peo- 
ple in this city saying that same thing.” 

As the months went on, Louise for- 
got about the jacket. “Dear me, Carl,” 
she said one day, as they were fixing 
up their little house, “when Cousin Wil- 
liam Henry gets that money, I'll have 
the loveliest curtains, and a lovely Turk- 
ish rug, and 3 

But other things happened. For one 
day Carl came home, and he was met 
at the door by a young woman in a 
seersucker dress. 

“°S-s-s-s-h,” commanded this young 
woman. And Carl leaped up the stairs 
two at a time. And when he reached 
there his eyes bulged. 

“Dear me,” he said, “and. who is 
this ?” 

“This,” answered his young wife, her 
arms clasped tightly about a bundle, 
“this seems to be Jittle Carl von Win- 
games that’s who it seems to 
“Sig 

And big Carl knelt down, and gath- 
ered little Carl and little Carl’s mother 
into his arms. And for the time being 
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and the suit. 

Little Carl, he grew and grew, and 
big Carl, he worked and worked, and 
Louise, she sewed and planned, and 
suddenly, when they had almost for- 
gotten about it, lo, the case was reached 
on the calendar and the trial was hard 
upon. 

“Now,” exclaimed Louise, 
we'll get that money!” 

But when they reached the court- 
room and started in, they found out 
what Cousin William Henry had known 
all the time—that a tremendous prin- 
ciple was at stake. The difficulty was 
just this: The steamship company, like 
all steamship companies, desired to eat 
its cake and have it, too. After their 
steamers landed at the dock, there was 
a hiatus in the passage of the baggage 
in the hold, when the steamship com- 
pany relinquished its hold upon the 
baggage and surrendered it to the dray- 
men of the custom house: At this crit- 
ical stage the company had no control 
over it. But, for the accommodation 
of its passengers, and to induce traffic 
in its own direction, it had been accus- 
tomed of late years to relieve its pas- 
sengers ci worry and excitement at 
this critical period of home-coming, and 
had tacitly taken complete charge of all 
the baggage. 

“But,” said the steamship company, 
“we don’t want to be held liable there- 
for. We are doing our customers a 
favor, and we can’t afford to be held 
responsible because we do a favor.” 

And, therefore, they had fought, 
tooth and nail, the Von Winkle-Hol- 
stein suit. For it was the first of its 
kind that had arisen. And both Cousin 
William Henry on the one hand and 
Colonel Miller, counsel for the steam- 
ship company on the other, were flushed 
with excitement when they started in, 
for one or the other of them was bound 


“now, 


to make some new law out of this case, | 


and with it, to make a little reputation 
on the side. 

Louise took the stand and told her 
story. It was simple. She had bought 
the jacket; paid so much for it; had 
packed it carefully before she started, 





they forgot about the sealskin jacket 
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and that was all. A New York furrier 
testified to the New York value of a 
first-class, London dyed, Alaska seal- 
skin jacket. Carl told his story under 
oath. Both sides rested. 

“That was easy,” whispered Carl to 
Cousin William Henry. 

“It’s only the beginning,” said the 
lawyer. “Now for the tug of war.” 

He was right. The counsel on both 
sides spent all day arguing the ques- 
tion which was to decide a principle 
far away and beyond the sealskin jacket 
in importance—one that affected the 
rights and liabilities of millions of pas- 
sengers, of hundreds of steamship com- 
panies. Finally the court shook its 
head. 

“This case,” he said, finally, “is one 
for the jury.” 

Cousin William Henry sat down. 
“We've won,” he whispered to his 
clients. 

He was.right. The court merely 
said a few words to. the foreman, and 
the foreman rose. 

“For the plaintiff. Full amount,” he 
said. And that was all. 

“And now,” said Louise, “those Pet- 
ers girls But no. What was I go- 
ing to get for little Carl?” They went 
down to Cousin William Henry’s. 
“When will we get the money?” they 
inquired. 

“Thunder!” exclaimed Hawkins. 
“Why, this case will be appealed. But,” 
he smiled, “I’ve got Colonel Miller dead 
to rights, and Colonel Miller knows it, 
too. I’ve got him beat, all right.” 

But Colonel Miller did appeal. He 
appealed once and was beaten. That 
took a vear. He appealed to the court 
of appeals in the last resort, and—he 
was beaten. It took Cousin William 
Henry just three years more to beat 
the steamship company out on its ap- 
peal. 

One day he wrote over to Louise. 

“Come over,” he told them. “I’ve 
got a check.” 

They came over. They got the check 
—it was enough; and it included three 
years’ interest. 

“Now,” said Carl to Louise, “you can 
get the best sealskin jacket that New 





York affords.” But Louise shook her 
head. “Well, then,” suggested Carl, 
“you can spend it all on little Carl.” 
But still she shook her head. 

“Carl,” she said, laying her hand 
upon his arm, “I want your mother to 
come over here to see us—you and I 
and little Carl. I want her—oh, so 
much.” 

She meant it. And she meant it es- 
pecially on Carl’s. account. She had 
watched him, time and again he had 
hoped that his mother might come. 
But there was a difficulty in the way. 
His mother had barely enough to live 
upon—just enough; no more. Carl’s 


income, large for a single man, was - 


eaten up completely by the expenses of 
the household. Five years had gone by 
and his mother had not come. He 
wanted her, and Louise saw it; knew 
that she, too, wanted again to see the 
gentle dame whom she had loved five 
years before. 

She took the check, spent some of it 
for a single passage ticket, banked the 
rest for a trip on the return, and mailed 
a letter to Dame von Winkle-Holstein, 
of Berlin. 

Dame von Winkle-Holstein came. 
And with her she brought the most 
wonderful things for little Carl—every- 
thing that for three years and a half 
she had been making with her own 


hands; everything to wear, to play with, . 


to enjoy. 


“Why,” gasped Louise, “money | 


couldn’t buy these things in New 
York!” ‘ 

The dame did not stop with little 
Carl. She had been busy—and she 
showered Louise with her handiwork. 


“The Peters girls,” gasped Louise. - 


“When they see these things!” 

And Dame von Winkle-Holstein had 
done still more. She had brought the 
handsomest of her embroidered, lace- 
trimmed dresses, and she was actually 
wearing them. 

“Why,” Louise told Carl, “your moth- 
er iS a queen.” 

“But,” said the dame, finally, hold- 
ing up a finger, “what do you think I 
brought you—what do you _ think? 
Come with me. I will you show.” 
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She led them to her bedside and un- 
covered something that lay within a 
sheet. ‘‘Look!’’ she exclaimed. 

“What!” shouted Carl and Louise to- 
gether. “W-what’s this?” Well might 
they exclaim! ; 


The next day Louise rushed in upon 
Cousin William Henry and poured out 
her woes in his ear. 

“T’ve—found—my—sealskin — jack- 
et,” she gasped, breathless and in alarm. 

“W-what!” gasped Cousin William 
Henry in turn. 

Louise nodded. “Carl’s mother found 
_ it,” she returned. “I packed it, five 
years ago. She took it out of the trunk 
and hung it up in a closet overnight— 
she was going to put it back again next 
day; she didn’t want it mussed any 
more than could be helped. She found 
it last month. She didn’t know—we 
never bothered her about it’s being lost. 
The trunk must have come apart on the 
steamer by being moved around, and 
it wasn’t a thief at all; it was just that 
the trunk was old; and nothing was 
taken, and—I’ve found my _ sealskin 
sacque.”” ; 

Cousin William Henry held up his 
hands in holy horror. “Good heavens!” 
he exclaimed. For he had made some 
six or seven hundred dollars costs on 
the trial and the two appeals;+and 
Louise and Carl had unwittingly per- 
jured themselves. 

He smote his desk with his fist. “I 
can’t—I can’t advise you!” he shouted. 
“You go to Colonel Miller, of 35 Wall 
Street. He’s the steamship company’s 
counsel. Goto him. I can’t help you. 
I—I won’t. Found it! Never lost it! 
This—this is awful!” 

Louise went to Colonel Miller scared 
to death. He remembered her. “This,” 
he said, “is the plaintiff in Von Winkle- 
Holstein against the Universal. Sit 
down; sit down.” But she did not sit 
down. She took a step forward, and 
uttered words in sepulchral tones: 





“T’ve — found — my — sealskin — 
sacque.,”’ 

“W-what?” exclaimed Miller. She 
nodded. Colonel Miller rose from his 
seat and burst into laughter. “Found 


it!” he exclaimed. ‘Well, that beats 
everything, that does.” 
“But,” Louise went on, “what am I 


to do with it?” Colonel Miller held up _ 


his hand. “My dear madam,” he said, 
“T congratulate you. I’m glad of it. 
Don’t let it worry you. What we were 
after was to settle a principle, that— 
confound it!” he made a grimace— 
“Hawkins settled for us. We cared 
nothing for your case—it was the case 
of thousands of people that we had to 
settle.” 

“But,” protested Louise, “what shall 
I do with the sealskin jacket?” 

Colonel Miller smiled. “Winter is 
approaching, Mrs. von Winkle-Hol- 
stein,” he said, ‘a long, strong, beastly 
cold winter. What shall you do with 
the sealskin sacque? Why, I think the 
best advice that I can give you is just 
to wear it, madam, wear it. And that’s 
au.” 

Louise stared at him a moment, and 
then her face broke into a smile. 

“Don’t you ever tell the steamship 
company about it,” she exclaimed. 

She did wear it, after all. And the 
Peters girls saw her wear it. They 
could show nothing like it. As for the 
rest, Louise turned over to Colonel Mil- 
ler the balance of the fund in the bank, 
and Carl scraped and scraped until he 
finally. paid back the rest of it. 

But Cousin William Henry Hawkins 
shook his head. “Miller,” he said, 
“don’t you ever ask me for the costs 
and allowances I got. You'll never get 
’em. I earned them, and you know 
ig 

“Brother Hawkins,” said Miller, 
“you've saved the company thousands 
and thousands of dollars in the future 
by licking me in this small case, and 
I’m obliged to you more than I can 
tell. Don’t say another word.” 
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EW YORK holds a surprise for 
the. out-of-town girl everywhere 
she turns. To her it seems is if 

Aladdin, with his wonderful, magical 
lamp, were always her guide. 

At the opera she is dazed at the dis- 
play of the jewels and gowns in the 
boxes. And she holds her breath with 
wonder when told how much money is 
represented in the gown and the jewels 
worn by just one society queen. 

At the smart restaurants she is 
greeted with one surprise after the 
other, following in rapid succession. 
She is charmed with the way the rooms 
are lighted—a gleam of light shining 
out from the heart of a natural-colored 
rose of wonderfully tinted glass, or set- 
ting aglow garlands of fruit, which are 
half hidden here and there among vines 
of green leaves. Then the beauty of 
the table appointments is a source of 
wonder to her, as is also the way each 
table is decorated with rare and costly 
flowers. The idea of hearing faint 
strains of music, and yet not being able 
to see the orchestra, specially appeals 
to the out-of-town girl, even if it is 
an old story to her up-to-date New 
York sister. Surely it seems as if Alad- 
din were swinging his lamp, for every- 
where the out-of-town girl looks not a 
sign of a musician can she see, though 
the strains of the music are wafted 
through the room. And it is another 
surprise when she is told that the or- 
chestra is stationed in the balcony over 
her head, which she had thought of only 
as a little conservatory. 
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oe Margaret Gould 


Fifth Avenue, with its ever-changing 
scenes, always has some new interest 
for her. The florists’ shops are beauty 
shows even’in January, when flowers 
are selling at their highest prices. A 
stroll through the famous jewelry es- 
tablishments, which have but recently 
opened their new Fifth Avenue stores. 
is a treat as well as an education. To 
the girl to whom things architectural 
appeal the stores themselves cannot fail 
in interest, and as for the contents of 
the glass cases, there is simply no end 
to their beauty and artistic merit. She 
will find a display of rare and wonder- 
ful jewels beyond her highest expecta- 
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The embroidered buckle is the latest. 
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of admis- 
sion, bronzes 
equal to 
those shown 
in any art 
museum. As 
for the sil- 
verware and 
cut-glass, 
nothing finer 
in the world 
can be seen. 
The long 
procession of 
smart car- 
riages and 
luxurious au- 
tomobiles is a 
sight in itself 
worth seeing 
on one of the 
sunshiny 
days which so 
often are 
found in 
New York in 
early Janu- 
ary. And if 
she can whirl 
up the avenue 
herself 
in one of the 
luxuriously 
equipped 
horseless car- 
riages, she 
will surely 
feel she has 
been wafted 
to a land of 
enchantment. 
The French 
automo- 
biles are full 
of surprises. 
oon ey are 
provided 
with every 
possible com- 
fort. - Pain-y 
tables appear 


at the touching of a spring, and may be 
used for the serving of lunch, or as a have for herself every costly novelty 














tions—gems which cost fortunes. 
she will see, without paying the price 
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And card-table—for the enthusiastic auto- 
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mobilist oftentimes plays cards and has 


a bite to eat en 
route, as it were. 
There are electric 
warmers in the 
form of foot-muffs 
when the weather 
makes them 
needed, and many 
of the big im- 


ported machines 
have, carefully 
hidden _ away, 


either in the front 
of the tonneau or 
at the sides, a com- 
plete  dressing- 
table, which can be 
made to appear 
when her motor- 
ing ladyship needs 
to be freshened up 
a bit. There is a 
mirror, a comb 
and a brush, an 
electric lamp for 
heating her curl- 
ing-irons, and 
powder-puffs, — fa- 
cial cream, and all 
the little necessary 
toilet accessories 
which one may re- 
quire after a long 
ride. They are 
all there to pop 
into view at her 
bidding. 

Of course 
the out-of- 
town . girl, 
just because 
she happens 
to be a girl, 

always has 

her eyes 
wide open, 
to take in 
every new 
thing she 
spies in dress. 


Skirt trimmed to simulate an overskirt. It is second 


nature with her. 


She doesn’t expect to 
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that the millionaire New York woman 
wears, but there is no denying that she 
just loves to look at it, and wonder to 
herself if at least it doesn’t hold an 
idea which she can adopt. 

No matter at what season of the year, 
New York is lavish in her exhibit of 
smart fashions and telling dress acces- 
sories. Whether the out-of-town girl 
is walking on Fifth Avenue, attending 
an art exhibition, lunching or dining 
at a restaurant, in church or at the the- 
ater, there is always something new 
to see in the way of fashionable clothes. 

An out-of-town girl at a matinée the 
other Saturday found herself becom- 
ing most enthusiastic over a gold chain 
and la valliere worn by a smart-looking 
girl in one of the boxes. From 
where she sat the chain appeared 
to outline the lace and velvet yoke 
of the bodice, and the valliere was 
large and striking. That was the 
way it appeared at first glance, but 
after gazing at the girl in the box 
through her opera-glass, the out- 
of-town girl uttered a_ little 
chuckle of joy and surprise. To 
the friend beside her she ex- 
claimed: ‘Why, it isn’t a chain 
and a dangle at all! It’s nothing 
but mere trimming, and there is 
no reason why I can’t use the 
same idea in fixing up one of my 
own waists.” 

The bodice in question was in- 
deed a clever illustration of the 
fact that things are not always 
what they seem. It was a chiffon 
broadcloth bodice in a soft shade 
of pinkish heliotrope. One of the 
sort of bodices that have no visi- 
ble sign of opening. It was made 
with a U-shaped yoke of lace and 
a high lace collar in one. The 
shape of the yoke was accentuated 
by a band of deep mauve velvet. 
To simulate the gold-chain idea, 
gold braid was used to outline 
the band of velvet, and in the: 
front this braid, was so twisted ‘ 
and manipulated that it formed 
what looked like three gold set- 
tings. To complete the la valliere 
effect, a colored stone had been 
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attached to the center of each gold 
braid setting. Two of the stones were 
excellent imitations of amethysts, and 
the other looked much like a pink 
tourmaline. It was really the cleverest 
sort of a deception, and worth trying by 
the girl who couldn’t afford a gold 
chain and a jeweled valliere. 

The out-of-town girl has discovered 
a new fad of the New York girl. It 
was the bodice she saw at the matinée 
that gave her the first clue to her dis- 
covery. The new fad is a little knack 
the New York girl has, this season, of 
manipulating trimmings in such a way 
that they have the effect of jewelry. 
A number of gowns recently seen by 
the out-of-town girl at smart functions 
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The Seather boa with willow ends. 
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were trimmed with buttons which had 
the effect of clusters of tiny jewels set 
in rims of gold. When the out-of-town 
girl got near enough to the bodice to 
examine them closely, she found to 
her surprise that they were made of 
carefully selected and __ beautifully 
blended beads mounted in a narrow 
rim of round gold braid. 

She was 
mistaken in 
just the same 
way by a 
buckle which 
she saw deco- 
rating the gir- 
dle belt worn 
with a smart 
bolero jacket. 
Her first im- 
pression was 
that the buckle 
was made of 
Russian 
enamel and 
gold, and _ it 
specially at - 
tracted her at- 
tention, not 
only because 
of its size, but 
because two 
buckles were 
used, one in 
the direct 
front of the 
girdle belt and 
one at the 
back, each an 
exact duplicate 
of the other. 

The _ clever 
out-of-town 
girl has a little 
way all her 
own. of always investigating what she 
doesn’t quite understand. On _ closer 
scrutiny she found that the buckles 
were not gold or enamel at all, but 
were embroidered and appliquéd on to 
the velvet girdle. Heavy silk threads 
in the Persian colors, with here and 
there a gold thread, were used to form 
the shape of the buckle. The prongs 
were of shaped. pieces of cloth of 





gold, and gold braid was also used to 
add to the cleverness of the decep- 
tion. 

The out-of-town girl was surprised 
to meet the other day, at the opening 
of an art exhibition, a skirt with a full- 
fledged overskirt. It particularly at- 
tracted her attention, because it was 
worn by a New York girl who is a de- 
cided leader 
among _ the 
younger smart 
set. Owing 
to this fact, it 
was a fashion 
edict to the 
out-of-town 
girl, The ru- 
mor of the re- 
turn of the 
overskirt she 
had heard be- 
fore, but here 
she was actual- 
ly face to face 
With. “the 
double — skirt 
hersel fi— 
but this was 
her first im- 
pression. The 
gown in ques- 
tion was of 
Burgundy 
chiffon broad- 
cloth, and to 
her- amaze- 
ment she soon 
saw that the 
overskirt was 
only a make- 
believe—an ef- 
fect, not a re- 


Trimming arranged to look like chain and la valliere. ality. The 


skirt was a 
plaited model, the upper part show- 
ing the plaits stitched down, while the 
lower part flared. Black silk braid was 
plaited in with the broadcloth in such 
a way that it simulated a pointed over- 
skirt. The braid stood out rather like 
a little ruffle, and the imitation of the 
overskirt was really very clever. A 
plaited bolero with elbow-length plaited 
sleeves completed the costume. That 
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skirts trimmed to Simulate an over- 
skirt have been seen among the most 
advanced of the imported models this 
season is a sure indication that the 
real overskirt is on its way from Paris 
and will soon be with us. 

No matter how many fur boas and 
neck-pieces she may own, the out-of- 
tow n girl has discovered that the New 
‘York girl has a great collection of 
feather boas this 
year. She has 
them in dark 
shades, and in 
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; light; and the 
t} very newest is a 
short ostrich 
feather boa 
made much in 
the shape of a 
neck-ruff and 
finished in front 
with two long 
willow ends. 
The willow ends look 
somewhat like downy 
fringe and are very ef- 
fective, especially when 
they are 
shaded. 
The os- erro s 
US as Wa ofa a Sid die 
feather boa 
that the 
New York Z 
girl likes best oneeiiy Tens 
matches in color the 
gown with which it 
is worn, while the shaded 
effect is merely introduced 
in the willow ends. These 
boas are worn. with tailor- 
made costumes as well as 
with the most elaborate of evening 
frocks. The muffs which are sold with 
them are unusually large and flat. 

The out-of-town girl, anxious to see 
everything that there is to be seen, dis- 
covered, on one of her investigating 
tours through the shops, a novelty 
which to her, at least, was a puzzle. 
Just what it was she couldn’t tell. Now 
she knows it is one of the latest hat- 
pins. The top part actually had teeth 
like a comb. The pin was long, and its 
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The coquettish ’kerchief veil. 
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ornamental top portion was of shell in 
a shield or crescent shape, generally 
mounted in gilt or gold. One end of 
this shell design was made with teeth, 
the idea being to put the teeth in the 
hair, as if it were a comb, and thus 
give extra aid to the work of the pin 
—holding the hat firmly on the head. 
A new veil which quite charmed the 
out-of-town girl is called the ’kerchief 
veil. It is a hat veil 
pure and simple, and is 
just the thing for auto- 
mobiling or long walks 
on windy days. It looks 
like a big, filmy hand- 
kerchief, so folded that 
the two points slightly 
overlap one another in 
front. The veil is made 
of chiffon, and has a 
hemstitched border. It 
protects not 
only the head, 
but the ears 


and the 
neck. The 
two long 


ends tie in 
front, and 
the veil thus 
forms a _ coquet- 
tish looking airy 
hood. The dotted 
face veils are used 
more than ever, and 
veils with a lace border 
are much in demand. 
The lace is now fre- 
quently dyed to match 
the color of the veil. 
The out-of-town girl 
will find the filmy bit 
of embroidered linen which does duty 
as a glove handkerchief something of a 
surprise, it is so ridiculously small. Its 
edge is likely to be exquisitely embroid- 
ered; and, many times, in one corner is 
a tiny embroidered flower—the favorite 
flower of the girl who carries it—tak- 
ing the place of her monogram, crest or 
initial letter. A little chrysanthemum 
makes a pretty flower design for one of 
these wee  to-be-tucked-in-the-glove 
handkerchiefs, or a daisy or pansy. 
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A friend 


in Need 


By Ethel Oven 


WAS lazing in our little sitting room 
one evening in February, reading 
the paper, a thing I very seldom do, 

but for the last few days Dingo and I 
had both read it eagerly and carefully. 
Dingo, I had better explain, is not my 
pet dog, but my twin sister. When our 
parents gave us the dear old English 
names, Marjorie and Dorothy, they did 
not allow for the two brothers, who cut 
the Dorothy down to Dollie at once, 
and, not finding Marjorie so convenient, 
rechristened her with a name of their 
own. 

After a great deal of hunting in the 
paper, I came to the paragraph I was in 
search of; it was headed “Escape of a 
Convict,” and stated that Hasleton, who 
had escaped from Dartford Prison, 
where he was doing three years’ hard 
labor for misappropriating his employ- 
er’s money, was still at large, but it was 
believed he had been seen, dressed as a 
laborer, on the road between Ilford and 
Romford, early the evening before, and 
the police were in hopes that before an- 
other twenty-four hours had elapsed he 
would be captured. 

I put down the paper and moved 
across the room to where Dingo’s and 
my writing tables stood side by side, 
and picked up from hers a large photo 
in a red leather frame. It was the photo 
of a man; a young, tall man, with broad 
shoulders and a handsome, laughing, 
open face. He was dressed in breeches 
and gaiters, and had his hands in his 
pockets and his hat on the back of his 
head, laughing at me, I remember, and 
the trouble I was taking over his photo. 
That was just about a year ago, and 
soon after that, owing to the very re- 
duced state of the family coffers, he had 
gone into an office in town, as a bank 
clerk, in fact, and we saw very little of 


him; only now and then, when he could 
get a week-end, he would run down and 
see his old father, and he always man- 


.aged to come over and look us up, for 


we had all been playmates together, he 
and his elder brother, and Dingo and I. 

Then had come the news—a fearful 
blow to us all—that he had taken quite 
a large sum of his employer’s money, 
though for what reason we could none 
of us make out. He had made no effort 
to defend himself, pleading guilty from, 
the first. 

It was Dingo who had broken the 
news to the lonely old father up at the 
big house, who for a long time flatly re- 
fused to believe it. “Jack is not that 
sort,” he kept saying. ‘Now, if it had 
been Charlie, it would have been dif- 
ferent,” and when at length the sen- 
tence, three years’ hard labor, convinced 
him of the truth, the blow proved too 
great for him to bear, and Dingo and 
I, with all his friends, had followed his 
coffin to the family vault, with not one 
person of his own name to attend his 
funeral. 

Now the big house stood empty and 
gloomy. I had noticed it as I rode past 
that morning. Here my thoughts were 
interrupted by the violent entrance of 
Dingo. 

“Read that,”’ she said, throwing a 
paper to me. “Dad has just brought it 
down from town,” and at the same time 
she rang the bell. 

Hasleton was seen this morning lying in 
a ditch just outside the village of Welbourn, 
and the police feel sure that he is making 
for his own home at Fordwick, about eight 
miles off. Owing to his popularity in the 
neighborhood, the police think it wiser to 
send officials from town to capture him, as 
they have had the greatest difficulty in gain- 
ing even this little information. 


“The dogceart at once, with the 
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black,” said Dingo, as the maid ap- 
peared. “Come and get your things on, 
Dollie,’ and we scampered upstairs, 
slipped on our long overcoats, pinned 
on our sailor hats, and then Dingo left 
me, appearing down the stairs as the 
cart came round, staggering under a 
huge bundle, which she took to the cart 
herself, and stuffed under the seat. ‘‘Up 
you get,” she commanded, “and keep 
your feet against those things,” and 
then we were off. 

The black was unusually fresh; she 
had not been out all day, and in the dark 
she was always very wild, and a less 
steady hand and head and a less famil- 
iar touch and voice could not have man- 
aged her that evening. We swung out 
of the gate, only just missing the post, 
and up the road, the black for once go- 
ing her own pace. It was very nearly 
dark; in another half hour it would be 
quite black unless the moon got up, but 
to us, knowing every inch of the road, 
this made but little difference, and cer- 
tainly gave Blackie less to shy at. 

“The police will be down by the seven 
train,” said Dingo. ‘They did not come 
down by the five, because I asked at the 
station, and Beal said no strangers came 
by it; only dad and the boys.” 

“It was a quarter to six when we 
started,” I said. 

“Good ; we’ve got about an hour, and 
we shall be there in about ten minutes 
at this rate,” she answered. 

I never ask Dingo questions. I knew 
better than to do so at such a crisis. She 
is so eccentric, but she always has her 
own plans worked out in her head, and 
I knew it was best to leave her to them, 
and take things as they came. I guessed 
what she wanted to do, but I could not 
see how she was going to manage it. 

Another few minutes brought us to 
the gates of the house, standing wide 
open. We had some difficulty in per- 
suading Blackie to enter the long, black 
tunnel, which the avenue of trees 
formed. Three times Dingo turned her 
head. “Now, Blackie, steady!” and 
three times she turned off sharply, once 
so sharply that the cart swung round on 
one wheel. Then Dingo lost her tem- 
per. “Get up,” and the whip fell smart- 
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ly on the black’s back. Now, Dingo 
very seldom uses her whip, and when 
she does, the ponies know she means 
business, and so, with a sudden plunge 
forward, the good little pony passed the 
gate posts, and we spun up the drive at 
a breakneck pace. 

“Steady, old girl, steady,” came Din- 
go’s voice, but it had little effect, and, 
when a sudden turn’ in the avenue 
brought us out from the trees into the 
open space in front of the house, the 
frightened pony literally sat on her 
haunches and refused to move. Dingo 
threw the reins to me, and was at her 
head in a minute. 

“Steady, Blackie; come on, old girl, 
don’t be silly,” and gently she led her 
toward the house, and, finding a con- 
venient tree in the drive, turned to me. 

“There’s a rope somewhere at the 
back.” I fished in the dark, and found 
it, and, as Dingo tied Blackie up, talk- 
ing soothingly to her all the time, I 
threw the rug over her back and be- 
gan to pull out the bundle, and then, 
each holding one side of it, we went 
toward the house. 

How grim and forbidding it looked, 
its great square, black front gazing 
down at us; and how small we felt as 
we mounted the steps and entered the 
big front door, and the clank of our 
brass heel-tips rang out on the stones, 
echoing fearfully. 

“Dingo, there is no one here,” I 
whispered. 

“Some one has been, anyhow,” she 
answered, also in a whisper. “The front 
door was shut when we passed this 
morning; if he is here, he will have 
heard us drive up, and think we are the 
police. Let’s go to the dining room; 
he may be in the secret panel.” And 
so, every step echoing on the stone 
floors, we crossed the hall we knew so 
well to the dining-room door. It was 
shut. Dingo turned the handle and 
pushed it gently open; it creaked mis- 
erably, and we heard the rats scuttle 
across the room, and then, as it swung 
back, it showed the room black—thick, 
velvety blackness. Heavens, how ghast- 
ly! Even Dingo, with her strong 
nerves, stood still, hesitating to enter. 
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For a minute all was silent. Then 
Dingo spoke. 

“Jack!” 

Her voice rose thin and trembling in 
the silent room, but the sound of it evi- 
dently gave her courage, for she called 
again, this time louder: 

“Jack! Jack, old boy!” 

For a minute again there was silence, 
and then we heard a slipping sound, and 
a voice, in a hoarse whisper, said: 

“Who's there?” 

Dingo advanced into the gloom. 
“Jack, old boy, it is us, Dingo and Dol- 
lie. Come out of there, quick.” 

“Good heavens !”’ said a voice we both 
knew so well; and then a heavy foot- 
step on the boards, and then another. 

“What are you doing here? Where 
are you? How infernally dark it is!” 

Dingo struck a match. It was quite 
safe; that pitch darkness meant that the 
big oak shutters were up, through which 
no light could penetrate either way—it 
flared up, a bright speck in the gloom, 
and showed us a man, just an ordinary 
laboring man, with two or three days’ 
growth of stubbly hair on his face and 
a pair of dark blue eves we both knew 
well. 

“Dingo, little Dingo,” and the voice 
shook, and, with the last flicker of the 
match, I saw him go toward her with 
outstretched hands, and then for a mo- 
ment there was blackness more intense 
than ever, and silence. 

Then he spoke again. “Oh, this is 
splendid of you, you two, to come and 
see an old friend when he is down; but 
you must clear off. I know the police 
are after me, and if they found 
vou a 

Dingo interrupted him. “Don’t talk; 
the police will be here very soon. Put 
on these clothes; they’re dad’s. I'll 
leave you the matches here, and in this 
box you will find a wig and whiskers 
and beard like dad’s. Put them on as 
best you can; you have time, but not 
too much. We will go back to the pony. 
Come, Dollie.” 

“God bless you!” 

His voice followed us across the 
room, and, as we shut the door, we 





heard him strike a match, and again we 
crossed the clattering hall, now light 
with pale moonbeams. We took the 


_ Steps at a run and came to the pony just 


as she was preparing for another wild 
plunge on her hind legs, which we knew 
the meaning of so well. Frightened at 
being alone with the big, dark shadows 
in this strange, dark place, she had 
pulled back all she could from the tree 
she was tethered to, and then began to 
rear, and when Blackie reared like that 
it often ended in falling over backward 
and doing damage all round. 

Dingo’s well-known voice soon quiet- 
ed her, and she stood still with pricked 
ears, looking nervously round her, while 
we stood each side of her, anxiously 
watching the front door and listening to 
our own heart beats. 

“Of all the work that make-up of 
mine has done,” said Dingo, “this is the 
best ; if only now he is quick we can do 
it easily. Great Heaven, how long he 
is!” 

The make-up in question was one 
Dingo and I had often used when, in 
some of our wild escapades, one of us 
had impersonated our father, sitting 
stiff and silent in the cart. It had often 
been used for our own amusement; 
now, as she said, it was going to do 
good work. 

‘It seemed to us hours before a fig- 
ure appeared out of the blackness of 
the doorway, and then Dingo turned the 
pony’s head. 

“I am going to lead her to the gate. 
I can’t risk a spill now; go and meet 
him,” and I went halfway across the 
drive to meet the figure, in the half- 
light so exactly like my father’s. 

“Which of you is it?” he asked. 

“Dollie,” I said. “The pony is nerv- 
ous to-night; we must walk to the 
gate.” 

“What are you, going to do with 
me?” he asked. ‘Oh, I do feel a brute 
letting you two run this risk for me.” 

“It is not a case of letting,” I an- 
swered. “I don’t know what Dingo’s 
plans are. Why did you come here?” 
I asked, suddenly. 

“Why, because it was my home. I 
didn’t expect to find it like this. I did 
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not know the governor was gone.” His 
voice broke. ‘‘Is he dead, Dollie?” 

“Yes,” I said. I could think of no 
more to say, for it struck me all at once 
how awful all this must have been to 
him, this deserted home, coming on top 
of his other troubles, and we neither of 
us spoke again until we got to the gate, 
and there we found Dingo in her place 
in the cart. 

“Jump up, Jack, beside me; Dollie 
must sit on your lap. Now, Blackie, 
home for all you know.” Off we went, 
the good little pony doing her best un- 
der the extra weight. 

Presently, as we rushed along, I felt 
something hard touch my hand. 

“Will you take charge of this for me, 
till—till I don’t know when? I found 
it in the panel. I think the dear old 
governor must have put it there for me. 
I don’t know what it is. I have had no 
light; it is a box of some sort. Keep 
it for me in case I am taken again.” I 
took a small box from his hand and put 
it into one of the deep side pockets of 
my coat. 

“All right,” I said. 

Next time he spoke we were going 
along a lane with high hedges on each 
side, and the pony was flagging a little. 

“What did he think of me—the old 
man?” he asked. 

“He did not believe it,” answered 
Dingo, over her shoulder, “‘nor did any 
of us.” 

“But,” he said, almost sullenly, “it 
was proved; the experts were sure the 
writing on the check was mine, espe- 
cially some letters in the forged signa- 
ture,” and he gave a short laugh. 

“But it wasn’t yours?” I said, and 
Dingo caught me up quickly. “Of 
course it wasn’t. Listen,” and she 
pulled up the pony: almost on_ her 
haunches. In the distance we could 
hear wheels coming in our direction. 

“This is the cart from the ‘Castle’ 
bringing the police. Here, Dollie, take 
the reins. Mind you give them room, 
and look out for Blackie shying. I’m 
going under the seat.” Which she did, 


making a very fat bundle under my 
knees. 
On came the cart. We could hear the 
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men’s voices talking to each other ; and, 
hearing our wheels, they slowed down, 
for the road was narrow. On they 
came, closer and closer, and I heard the 
man beside me draw a deep breath. 
Then their lamps flashed, first on 
Blackie, who pulled away from it, and 
then on our two figures in the cart, 
while ours showed the trap from the 
village pub, driven by one of the young 
Ruffs. Seated beside him were two 
men in uniform. I pulled into the hedge 
to give room. 

“Good-night,” I called to .the lad 
driving. 

“Good-night, miss,” came the an- 
swer, and Blackie sprang forward and 
we were past them. 

“Who's that?” I heard one of them 
ask, sharply. 

“Colonel Marsh, from the Red 
House, and his daughter,” came the an- 
swer, and then they were lost to sight 
round a corner. Dingo managed to get 
out from under the seat, and take my 
place on Jack’s knee, while I drove. 

“Thank goodness that’s over,” she 
said. “I wanted to get clear of the 
house before we met them. Now, Jack, 
tell us all about it. We know you didn't 
forge the check, but who did?” 

For a moment Jack was silent. 

“Well, I may as well tell you. It 
can't.do any harm now,” he said. “It 
was Charlie. You know he seems to 
have gone crooked all his life. Poor old 
dad, how disappointed he was with 
Charlie, after all his hopes of him. 
When he got engaged to Mabel Sangs- 
ter we thought she would keep him 
straight, and that he would play the 
game. But her influence began to wane. 
He broke loose, gambled, got involved 
in debt, and, stealing some of my books 
and papers, was able to pass a forged 
check. The fraud was discovered in- 
stantly. As the forged check was 
known to have been in my keeping, I 
was accused. I appealed to him. He 
implored me to keep silence till he could 
get clear of the country. It was his last 
chance, for his sake and Mabel’s, for 
dad’s sake, it would kill him if he knew 
the truth; for the honor of the family. 
He had everything to lose, I nothing.” 
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“Poor old Jack,” said Dingo, in a 
husky and muffled voice. 

They were both quite quiet till we 
were just outside the village, and then 
Dingo told me to pull up. : 

“Do you mind walking home across 
the fields?” she said. “I am going to 
see Jack off at Welbourn by the next 
up train. We shall have to race for it.” 
_ I jumped down. “Good-night, Jack; 
good luck.” 

“Good-night, and God bless you for 
the best pals a chap ever had.” The 
pony sprang forward, and he was borne 
off in the darkness. 

It was nothing to me to walk through 
the fields, as I knew every inch of the 
way. I entered the house by the side 
door, and gained my room without 
meeting anyone. Once there, I took the 
little box from my pocket. It was not 
fastened in any way, so I opened it. It 
contained a single envelope, addressed, 
in the shaky hand of an old man; to 
“My son, Jack Hasleton,” and it was 
sealed with the family seal, so I put it 
back in its box, and locked them both 
away, and began to take off my hat and 
coat and dress myself for dinner, which 
was rather foolish, as the others were 
already having dinner. 

In a very short time Dingo came in, 
breathless. 

“Good little Blackie,” she said, begin- 
ning to take her things off as fast as she 
could. “She had an awful race for it; 
she must have a day’s rest after this.” 

“You did it, then?” 

“Yes. Help me into an evening dress 
of some sort, one like you have got on. 
How is my hair? Poor old boy, what 
an awful home-coming for him!” 


S 


A few minutes later we entered the 
dining room, where dad and the two 
boys were just finishing dinner. 

“So sorry we are late, dad,” said 
Dingo; “we were rather detained. Don’t 
you wait for us.” 

The next evening we both went up 
to the station to meet dad and to relieve 
him of his evening paper, and, in the se- 
clusion of our cozy den, Dingo read this 
paragraph to me: 


On arrival at Hazel Dene, the police 
found it to be a large family mansion, and 
quite deserted. They searched it carefully 
from cellar to garret, with the aid of lamps, 
and again in the daylight, but found no signs 
of Hasleton, though a laborer still affirms 
that he saw a man answering to his descrip- 
tion climb the wall into the grounds at dusk, 
and that, after following him as close as he 
dared, he saw him open the front door and 
enter the house. This was the man who went 
for the local police. They said, however, 
they had no authority to go, as the officials 
from London were already on their way. 
The man also spoke of a secret room in the 
house, but could not point it out. So far, 
the police have been unable to get any fur- 
ther information of it from the neighboring 
cottagers; still, a watch is being kept on the 
house, so that if Hasleton is concealed there 
he will not be able to escape, while the neigh- 
boring country is being carefully searched for 
traces of him. 


“And they may continue to search,” 
said Dingo; “by this time he is either in 
France or on his way there, and Eng- 
land won’t see him again for a long 
time.” 

“T really believe,” I said, “we could 
get into trouble.” 

“Yes, we could, but we shan’t,” she 
answered. “There’s not a person in the 
county who would give us away if 
they could.” 


WHERE IT WENT. 
ANDLADY—Have you any insect powder ? 


DruG CLERK—AII! out of it, ma’am. 


and took all we had. 


One of your boarders just came in 


Sa. 
HIS HIGH FEVER. 
S6T ID you have a high fever when you were sick?” 


“T should say I did! 





Why, it cost me a couple of hundred.” 
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Preservatives versus Adulteration 


AN AFTERWORD TO OUR PURE FOOD 
DISCUSSION 


By Charles H. Cochrane 





The Kansas City Beef Company, controlling twenty-three stores in Philadelphia, makes the issue that 
preservatives in meats are not adulterations; that they are generally beneficial and advantageous to the con- 
sumer; and the manager of that company, William Spencer, in a letter to this magazine, submits his protest 


and arguments. 
needless and fraudulent. 


T is pleasing to be able to place on 
record the fact that the wide pub- 
lication of information concerning 

food adulteration has proved a serious 
blow to the makers and distributers of 
preserved—i. ¢., embalmed—foods. -In 
an unsigned circular forwarded to this 
office in which appears with some prom- 
inence the name of the “Kansas City 


3eef Company, William Spencer, man- 


ager,” are four long columns of alleged 
facts and arguments, whose object is to 
prove that the artificial preserving of 
food is not harmful, rather beneficial, 
to the consumer. Those responsible for 
this circular have gone all the way to 
Berlin, Germany, to find a “professor 
of medicine” who will endorse the use 
of food preservatives. 

Why a doctor should be chosen rather 
than a chemist is as hard to understand 
as why the author of the circular went 
so far for an expert, when we have 
thousands of responsible and respecta- 
ble chemists in the United States. Some 
physicians are chemists and some are 
not, and some scientific men for a price 
will swear to anything, especially if it 
is something so far away that it cannot 
reasonably ever be brought home to 
trouble them. But it would be unfair 
to the projectors of the circular to per- 
mit the impression that they could not 
find anyone in the United States to en- 
dorse the use of food preservatives. 
They have secured two gentlemen 





Dr. Harvey W. Wiley is quoted in reply, to show that the common preservatives are both 


not chemists, as far as I can discover, 
but- physicians. One of them carries 
A. B. after his name, a minor college de- 
gree that most collegiates do not care 
to use more than a year after gradua- 
tion, and the other writes “Jr.” after his 
signature, demonstrating that both are 
young physicians. They may be, and 
probably are, sincere in their fondness 
for borax and sodium sulphate as ar- 
ticles adapted to dessert, but when the 
unsigned circular refers to them and 
the Berlin physician as “some of the 
most notable scientists and medical men 
of this country and Europe” it places 
these young M. D.’s in a ridiculous 
light which they should and probably 
do resent. 

So much for the expert testimony of 
the circular. Now, who is William 
Spencer, manager of the Kansas City 
Beef Company? We find his name on 
a letter-head which contains a list of 
twenty-three branch stores in Philadel- 
phia. He has been stirred by my article 
on food adulteration in the November 
issue of this magazine to write as fol- 
lows: 

Main Office K. C. B. Co. 


WILLIAM SPENCER, 
2147-49 Germantown Avenue. 


PHILADELPHIA, October 26, 1905. 
SmiTH PuBLISHING HOUSE, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
GENTLEMEN: I have read with much in- 
terest the publication in your magazine, from 
Mr. Cochrane, and would like very much to 
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hear the same gentleman express himself 
fully and tell what the bad results are from 


the use of meat for the lack of a preservative.” 


If Mr. Cochrane would or could write all he 
does not know of this subject, and the han- 
dling of perishable food stuffs, it would make 
a much larger book than your magazine. 
These preservatives have been used all 
over the world for many years, and are the 
greatest benefit to the consumers of meats 
and other highly perishable food products, 
not of special benefit to the dealer, but the 
benefit accrues to the eater of the meat. 
Men in politics usually write and talk to 
suit the cause they are to serve, and do not 
People 
in crying down * ‘food preservatives” are cry- 
ing against the best interests of the people, 
and instead of. writing and publishing arti- 
cles such as Mr. Cochrane’s, the public 
should be intelligently informed on this sub- 
ject. 
The laws in nearly all, if not entirely all, 
the States have been conceived and passed 
principally in the interest of a few political, 
or Professors in Politics, and if cases they 
bring up are closely followed up, it will be 
proved that the fine which all goes to the 
prosecutor is the game sought after, and 
“the public be d——.” 


Yours very truly, Wm. SPENCER. 


Why should Mr. Spencer, of the Kan- 
sas City Beef Company, care what 
SmiITH’s MAGAZINE prints about the 
adulteration of food or the use of food 
preservatives? Neither the writer nor 
SmitTH’s ever accused them of putting 
anything improper in their meats. But 


' Mr. Spencer writes to inform us that 


preservatives are of benefit to the eater 
of meat, while the circular shows that 
Charles and William Spencer were pros- 
ecuted by the Pennsylvania State Dairy 
and Food Commission, and found 
guilty October 2Ist, under the statute 
of 1895, which declares that an article 
of food shall be deemed adulterated: 


First—If any substance or substances be 
mixed with it so as to lower or depreciate 
or injuriously affect its quality, strength or 
purity. 

Second—If any inferior or cheaper sub- 
stances have been substituted, wholly or in 
part for it. 

Third—If any valuable or necessary con- 
stituent or ingredient has been wholly or in 
part abstracted from it. 

Fourth—If it is an imitation of or is sold 
under the name of another article. 

Fifth—If it consists wholly or in part of 
a diseased, decomposed, putrid, infected, 
tainted or rotten animal or vegetable sub- 


stance or article, whether manufactured or 
not—or in case of milk, if it is the product of 
a diseased animal. 

Sixth—If it is colored, coated, polished or 
powdered, whereby damage or inferiority is 
concealed, or if by any means it is made to 
appear better or of greater value -than it 
really is. 

Seventh—If it contains any added sub- 
stance or ingredient which is poisonous or 
injurious to health. 


Why any honest dealer in foods 
should object to being forced to com- 
ply with this very proper law passes 
my comprehension, yet the circular be- 
rates the law, just as does Mr. Spen- 
cer in the letter quoted. He would have 
us believe that the meat packers are a 
set of poor, well-meaning and hard- 
working men who are engaged in the 
philanthropic work of improving meats 
for the user without regard to their 
own pockets, and that they are hounded 
by various prosecutors who make a liv- 
ing by fining them in various States! 
This ingenuous statement agrees so 
well with all we know about the methods 
of trusts that our sympathies naturally 
go forth at once to the prosecuted firms ! 

Let us see what is happening in 
Pennsylvania under the operation of the 
law just quoted: B. H. Warner, of the 
Dairy and Food Commission, during 
September last, collected seven thousand 
dollars in fines, mostly for doping meat 
with injurious chemicals. A newspaper 
clipping sent me from his office states 
that fines were paid by representatives 
of Swift & Co., Armour & Co. and Nel- 
son Morris, Swift & Co. The case 
against F. W. Hall, agent of Swift & 
Co., attracted the most attention. He 
sold sausage dosed with boric acid, and 
colored oleo, to the League Island Navy 
Yard, through Burt & Dennis, grocers. 
Hall escaped with a one hundred dollar 
fine and costs, but Burt and Dennis must 
pay two hundred and fifty dollars each 
and spend two months in jail. In im- 
posing sentence, Judge McMichael said 
that he was satisfied both of the intent 
of the defendants to deceive the gov- 
ernment and of the necessity of exem- 
plary punishment. 

Prominent among the government 
witnesses in the Pennsylvania cases 
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was Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, chief of the 
bureau of chemistry, of the department 
of agriculture, the man who conducted 
the famous borax tests in Washington a 
couple of years ago, with the so-called 
“poison squad” of government clerks. 
Prof. C. B. Cochrane, instructor in 
chemistry in the State Normal School, 
at West Chester, and official chemist 
for the Pennsylvania Dairy and Food 
Commission, was another government 
expert, and their testimony as to the 
harmful character of sodium sulphite 
and boracic acid was backed up by that 
of half-a-dozen chemists of lesser note. 

Most of the Pennsylvania defendants 
plead guilty, but the Kansas City Beef 
Company put‘up a fight-and demanded 
a new trial. They admit using chemicals, 
but contend that they are harmless, and 
the law unconstitutional. The circular 
concludes : 


Aside from the question of the constitu- 
tionality or soundness of the law under w hich 
the prosecution was brought, the fact remains 
that the preservative is not harmful; that it 
keeps meat in a better condition than when 
not used, and that it is a scientific aid in the 
proper keeping of meats, to_say nothing of 
the effect upon the price. The Kansas City 
Beef Company is willing to abide by the de- 
cision of the courts and by the decision of the 
public when the facts are duly ascertained. 


The position taken by the defenders 
of preservatives is that these chemicals 
—similar to embalming fluids—are 
necessary, as Otherwise the food would 
decay and be much more harmful. Mr. 
Spencer emphasizes this in asking me to 
“tell what the bad results are from the 
use of meat for the lack of preserva- 
tive’”’ But why does he, in common 
with other apologists, insult public in- 
telligence by ignoring the fact that cold 
is the natural and proper preservative? 
The fact that chemicals are used in 
preference to ice because they are 
cheaper is so patent that one wonders 
at the “nerve” of a man who blandly of- 
fers such arguments. 

The writer does not pretend to be a 
chemist, and all his arguments against 
food adulteration have been based on 
the official reports of government chem- 
ists and food commissioners—surely the 
best authority we have. 
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The appended statement by H. W. 
Wiley, chief of the bureau of chemistry 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, a chemist of the highest 
official standing in the United States, 
tells very simply and plainly just why 
preservatives are a fraud on the public. 


The widespread use of preservatives and 
coloring matters in food products has at- 
tracted the attention of physiologists, physi- 
ological chemists, hygienists and food offi- 
cials during the last few years. Two im- 
portant questions are involved in the use of 
these bodies in food products. One relates 
simply to the question of fraud or deception, 
and the other relates to the influence of these 
bodies upon health and digestion. 

The artificial coloring of food products 
can scarcely be defended upon esthetic 
grounds. The natural colors of foods are 
doubtless attractive, but simply because they 
are natural, and when these colors are not 
sufficiently developed in food products, either 
by fault of growth or preparation, the imi- 
tation of the natural colors becomes a sim- 
ple deception. This deception should not be 
encouraged either by the consumer or the 
hygienist. 

The question of preservatives is also to 
some extent one of honesty in trade. There 
are many food products which are prone to 
decay, and, therefore, when they are pre- 
sented in a well-preserved state it is rea- 
sonable to infer that they are fresh. If this 
freshness be retained for an indefinite time 
by the addition of chemical preservatives it 
is to that extent deceptive. The chemical 
preservatives referred to are not those of 
a condimentary nature, which always reveal 
their presence by the odor or taste. On the 
other hand, they are those of a non-condi- 
mentary nature, which have neither odor nor 
taste. Their presence, therefore, in food 
products is not announced to the consumer 
in any way unless it be by the label upon 
the foods themselves. Therefore, a priori 
the use of dyes and preservatives in foods 
is reprehensible, aside from their influence 
upon health. In regard to this latter point 
the most conflicting views obtain. Numer- 
ous experiments have been made in various 
countries, and from the results of these ex- 
periments opposed conclusions have been 
drawn. My own experience leads me to be- 
lieve that the use of even small quantities 
of ordinary preservatives for a long while, 
or large quantities for a short while, leads 
to unfavorable effects. There is in general 
a loss of weight, a feeling of lassitude and 
malaise, and in some cases more pronounced 
symptoms of intestinal and metabolic disturb- 
ance. If it be assumed that with wholesome 
food the metabolic relations which are ob- 
served are normal, and these relations are 
changed on the addition of preservatives and 
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coloring matters, then this change, no mat- 
ter what difference it may be, must be re- 
— as prejudicial because it is not nor- 
mal. 

Some of the preservatives commonly used 
in foods, such as borax, act more vigorously 
and promptly than others, such as benzoic 
and salicylic acids. In fact, these latter seem 
to have the least injurious effect of the ordi- 
nary preservatives employed. Of the color- 
ing matters used I have only experimented 
with one, namely, sulfate of copper, and the 
results of this experimental work do not per- 
mit me to say’ anything very good of this 
very common and wholly unnecessary color- 
ing agent. That small quantities of pre- 
servatives and coloring matters may be 
occasionally used without danger is unques- 
tionable; but that the promiscuous, unlim- 
ited and general use of drugs of this kind in 
foods is advisable is, with equal certainty, to 
be denied. There is apparently no excuse 
for forcing people in general to eat drugs 
in their foods whether they want to or not. 
The well-known tendency to tolerate certain 
quantities of drugs and. to require larger 
amounts thereof, which is characteristic of 


the drug habit, must not be forgotten. There 
are unobjectionable ways of preserving food 
products for a reasonable length of time 
without the use of preservatives. There is 
an entire possibility of securing properly col- 
ored foods without the use of artificial dyes. 

The chief points which I wish to call at- 
tention to in this subject are as follows: 

1. There is no necessity for the use of 
chemical preservatives in food products. 

2. There is no necessity for the use of 
artificial colors in food products. 

3. It is not ethical to so prepare foods as 
to force people in general to eat preservatives 
and coloring matters whether they want to 
or not. 

4. Those who desire to eat preservatives 
and coloring matters in foods can have their 
foods specially prepared for them. 

5. The fact that small quantities of pre- 
servatives may do no harm is not equivalent 
toa verdict of “not guilty.” 

6. It is certain that a great many conscien- 
tious and painstaking observers have estab- 
lished with reasonable certainty the fact that 
preservatives and coloring matters at times 
work injury to health and digestion. 
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MEN WERE DECEIVERS EVER. 
See I’ve just written my wife a blue letter. 


Lane—Is that so? 
ParKE—Never. 
back on the first train. 


You ought to write a cheerful one. 
Why, if she thought I was having a good time she’d be 


SA. 
THE WORST TO COME. 


667 TAS the armor plate of the New Jersey been tested ?” 
“Partly ; it has been shot at, but it hasn’t yet received the mosquito test.” 


QA. 


THEREFORE PAINLESS. 
“Rut at first didn’t you advertise as being a painless dentist ?” 


“Yes, 
had no patient.” 


* replied the unnaturally honest operator; “but then, you know, I had 


@A. 
A COLD FACT. 


JamMes—What’s that? 
GeEorGE—Ice. 


, CS EORGE Well, there’s one thing, anyhow, that is what it’s cracked up to be. 


@A. 


HOW COULD IT BE OTHERWISE? 


E STYLE—How was his response to the toast “The Automobile”? 
Gunsusta—He broke down before he had gone-a great ways. 
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The number of people throughout the country who are attracted toward the stage and all that pertains 
to theatrical life is so large that we believe much interest will be taken in a series of articles dealing 
exclusivély with this subject in all its branches. We invite communications from our readers asking for 
any theatrical information they may desire, and we will do our best to answer these questions satisfactorily 
in these pages. We refer not only to questions concerning the professional stage and those who appear upon 
it, but especially do we desire to be of service to amateurs, and will cheerfully give hints as to the selection 
of plays for private theatricals, the casting of the same, the scenery, the costumes, and in fact any point that 
may puzzle or interest the aspirant for histrionic honors. In this connection, we shall publish from time 
to time a little original play, which, while the professional rights are reserved, will be open to representation 
by such amateurs as care to perform it, and will apply for written permission. 


A RAILWAY JOURNEY 


A COMEDIETTA 


CHARACTERS: 


A Lapy 


So A first-class compartment 
of an English railway carriage. 

This compartment is represented 
by four armchairs, placed opposite each 
other, two on a side, so as to be seen 
sideways by the audience. Upon the 
second armchair to the right is a news- 
paper. Be sure to have an English 
one. 

The traveler enters, with a bag, a 
rug and a guidebook, in which is a pa- 
per knife. 

The one who plays the traveler can 
explain the scene in a sort of prologue, 
something like the following, although 
a local joke or two can be introduced 
if desired. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: The little 
play that we have the honor to repre- 
sent before you is supposed to take 


A TRAVELER 


A Raitway GUIDE 


place in a first-class railway carriage, 
going from Plymouth to London. In 
order to give reality to the scene, we 
had thought at first of procuring a real 
railway carriage, with a locomotive. 
Then some one suggested to us that one 
of those carriages, even a small one, 
could scarcely find room in a drawing 
room, however large; then, besides, the 
locomotive, with the fires started, still 
to give the air of reality, would give 
out, in this small space, an intolerable 
heat, and—who knows?—might ex- 
plode and cause terrible loss of life. 
These suggestions made us reflect, and 
we thought it our duty to give up the 
plan and have recourse to something 
more practicable; besides, there are no 
English railway carriages in America. 
We therefore beg you to call upon 
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your imagination, and fancy that these 
four armchairs represent a first-class 
compartment; we beg you, also, to 
imagine that I have passed the night 
there, and that I am still sleeping 
soundly. 

(The traveler places his bag, his 
guidebook and his paper knife upon 
the first armchair to the left, sits down 
in ‘the first armchair to the right, places 
the rug over his knees, goes to sleep, 
and soon begins to snore gently—a bell 
and a whistle, and then the woice of the 
guard.) 

Tue Guarp (outside )—Southamp- 
ton! Stop five minutes! 

THE TRAVELER (awaking with a 
start)—Eh? What’s that? I was 
dreaming that I was in court. (Tak- 
ing out his watch.) What time is it? 
Seven o'clock. Well, I have had a 
good night’s sleep. I didn’t even notice 
when my fellow passenger left. He has 
forgotten his paper. (He takes up the 
paper which is on the armchair to his 
right.) He wasn’t a troublesome com- 
panion at all, bythe way. He didn’t open 
his mouth except to eat sandwiches. 
(As he puts back the paper some 
crumbs fall out.) So this paper was 
simply a wrapper for refreshments. 

Tue Gvuarp (outside )—Southamp- 
ton! Stop five minutes! 

Tue TRAVELER—Five minutes; then 
I think I’ll stretch my legs. (He rises; 
places on his armchair his rug and his 
bag, and leaves’ the carriage. Then a 
lady enters, and stops before the arm- 
chairs. She carries two bags and a 
bandbox.) 

Tue Lapy—I think I had _ better 
take this carriage rather than the one 
reserved for women, which is sure to 
be full, and I would have no place for 
my things. (She places her belongings 
on the second armchair to the right.) 
What corner shall I take? (She mo- 
tions toward the seat the traveler has 
just left.) This one! I don’t like to 
ride backward, and I don’t believe the 
gentleman who owns these will object. 
(While speaking, she picks up the trav- 
eler’s effects, and places them opposite, 
on the first armchair to the left.) 
There! that’s all right. (The traveler 


reappears. She lowers her veil and 
pretends to be asleep.) - 

THE TRAVELER—I feel better. (He 
enters the carriage.) What! my place 
taken and my things changed about! 





Pardon me, madam, Mad She is 
asleep. Humph! Seems to me she 
went to sleep in a hurry. (He seats 


himself in the second armchair to the 
left.) 

Tue Lapy (aside, uncovering her 
face)—I was right when I said he 
wouldn’t object. 

THE TRAVELER (changing his posi- 
tion)—I was more comfortable in my 
own place, and she knew it! Ah, wom- 
en are conscious of their power, and 
abuse it. If she were young and pretty, 
now! But a woman doesn’t cover her 
face like that when she is young 
and 

THe Guarp (outside)—All aboard! 

THE TRAVELER (looking at. his com- 
panion)—Why, but she is young—yes, 
and pretty. (He takes off his cap and 
smooths down his hair.) She sleeps 
soundly—if she is asleep at all. (He 
coughs; the lady makes a movement. 
Aside.) She is awake. (Very loud.) 
My! What a beautiful view! Those 
meadows are exquisitely fresh and 
green. (The lady keeps silence. 
Aside.) She won’t pay any attention. 
What an ass I am! 

Tue Lapy—I beg your pardon, sir? 

THE TRAVELER—I! was saying to my- 
self that these early autumn days were 
superb—superb. (Silence.) The crops 
will be fine. 

THE Lapy—Oh, excuse me; I 
thought you were addressing me. 
(Aside.) Evidently a farmer. (She 
closes her eyes again.) 

THE TRAVELER (aside)—Eh? Cer- 
tainly I was addressing her—but—I 
simply wanted to break the silence be- 
tween us. (With a touch of ill- 
humor.) And she stops the conversa- 
tion as if I bored her. She isn’t very 
pleasant—no, not pleasant at all—not 
at all! (He turns his back to the lady 
and tries to sleep.) 

Tue Lapy (aside)—That wasn’t 
very nice of me, I’m afraid, and, really, 
he’s not been at all discourteous. (See- 
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ing the newspaper on the second arm- 
chair to the right.) Some one’s for- 
gotten his paper. (Takes it and reads.) 
“The political situation.” Oh, bah! 
Ah! (Reading.) “Dartmoor.” That’s 
where the prison is. “Yesterday an 
alarm was sent out telling of the escape 
of the prisonér Switzer, a criminal of 
the worst sort.” Ah! “It is believed 
that he will try to reach London.” 
London? (Smiling.) Oh! if he 
should be in this train! (Reading.) 
“This dangerous convict-can be rec- 
ognized from the following descrip- 
tion: Medium height, sturdily built, 
with a slight tendency to stoutness 4 
(She looks at her companion.) With 
a slight tendency to stoutness! (Con- 
tinuing her reading.) “Beginning to 
be bald, and has a scar on the right 
side of his forehead.” (At this mo- 
ment the traveler pulls his cap down, 
Surprise of the lady.) Eh? How 
quickly he pulled his cap over his fore- 
head! Oh, pooh! How silly of me! 
Tue TRAVELER (aside)—I can’t even 
doze. Well, there’s nothing to do ex- 
cept to read my guidebook. (Takes 
the book and reads. At this moment 
both the lady and the traveler lurch for- 
ward and then sideways, as if caused 
by the movement of the train.) Oh! 





THe Lapy (quickly)—What has 
happened ? 
Tue Traveter—Nothing, madam. 


Don’t be alarmed. It was only a sud- 
den increase of speed. 

Tue Lapy—Thank you, sir. 

Tue TrAveELER—Although the sun 
hasn’t been up very long, it bothers 
me considerably. Would it annoy you 
if I changed my place to over there? 
(He points to the first armchair, which 
is opposite the lady.) 

Tue Lapy—Certainly not, after I 
have taken possession of your original 
place—the best, it seems. 

THE TRAVELER—You simply foresaw 
that I was going to offer it to you. 

THe Lapy (bowing)—Oh, thank 
you, sir. 

THE TRAVELER (bowing also)—Not 
at all, madam. (He removes his ef- 
fects from where the lady had placed 
them, and sits down opposite to her.) 
II 
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Tue Lapy (aside)—He is really 
very gentlemanly, and my suspicions 
were absurd. 

THE TRAVELER (aside)—Her front 
face is even prettier than her profile. 
(Aloud.) Oh, if this journey could 
only go on and on. 

Tue Lapy—I beg your pardon. 

THE TRAVELER—I mean that we 
travel too fast nowadays. (Surprise 
of the lady.) Why, there was a time 
when it took three days and three 
nights to go from Southampton to 


London, for instance. 


Tue Lapy—That was frightful. 

THE TRAVELER—On the contrary, I 
find it charming. You had time to be- 
come acquainted with your fellow- 
travelers (gallantly), to — establish 
friendly relations. Then, besides, there 
was something romantic about the 
stagecoach, a chance for all sorts of 
adventures. 

Tue Lapy (laughing)—Perhaps you 
even regret the highwaymen? 

THe TRAVELER—Well, I don’t know. 
They might give an opportunity for 
deeds of courage, of sublime devotion; 
while to-day life is so guarded, so 
eventless, so dull, indeed, that, unless 
you are a soldier or a sailor—or a fire- 
man—lI almost forgot the fireman—you 
have no chance for even the slightest 
act of heroism. 

Tue Lapy—Well, perhaps from that 
point of view your regret might be 
justifiable. 

THe Guarp (outside )—Winchester ! 
Have your tickets ready, please. 

THE TRAVELER—Oh, of course! For 
at least half an hour they haven’t dis- 
turbed us. Really, the management of 
these railways is atrocious. Always 
asking for your ticket. 

Tue Lapy (laughing)—In the days 
of the stagecoach, one wasn’t bothered 
about tickets. 

THE TRAVELER (searching in his 
pockets)—Another of its advantages. 
By Jove! I can’t find mine anywhere. 

Tue Lapy—You’ve dropped it on 
the floor, perhaps. (Seeking for it.) 

TuHeE TRAVELER—Pray don’t trouble 
yourself, Yes, I’ve certainly lost it. I 
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shall have to speak to the station master 
about it. (He rises.) Pardon me a 
moment. (He leaves the carriage and 
disappears. He has left behind him all 
his traps.) 

THe Lapy—I’m sorry for him. I 
hope he won't have to pay twice. 
(Looking after him.) I hope he won’t 
get left. (Enter the guard.) 

THE Guarp—Your ticket, 
madam. 

Tue Lapy—Here it is. (The guard 
examines the ticket and returns it.) 

THE Guarp—There was another 
passenger in this carriage? 

THe Lapy—Yes. 

THE Guarp—How can I examine 
the tickets when passengers get out at 
every station! 

Tue Lapy—The gentleman who was 
here thought he had lost his. 

THE GUARD (suspiciously)—Oh, he 
thought he had lost it, did he? Is he 
traveling with you, madam? 

Tue Lapy—He is traveling in the 
same carriage, but I don’t know him. 

THE Guarp—Ah, you don’t know 
him? (He examines the traveler's 
bag.) 

THe Lapy—What are you looking 
at that for? 

THE Guarp—Why, I was reading 
the name on this bag. You under- 
stand that we railway officials often 
have to keep a sharp lookout. Just 
now, especially, as there is an escaped 
convict, who hasn’t been found. 

THe Lapy (quickly)—Why, 
don’t think —— 

Tue Guarp—I don’t think anything, 
but yesterday we discovered another 
criminal on this very line. (He goes 
out.) 

Tue Lapy—Good heavens! Sup- 
pose he should turn out to be the in- 
famous Switzer! (Perceiving that the 
guard has gone.) Oh, the guard has 
left me alone! (Calling.) Guard! 
Guard! (Pause.) Oh, why doesn’t 
he answer? (Pause.) Pshaw! How 
foolish I am! What reason have I for 


please, 


you 


thinking that this gentleman, who has 
really very nice manners, should be a 
criminal, and this particular criminal? 

THe Guarp (outside) 





All aboard! 
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THE TRAVELER (reappearing. To 
himself.) I’ve found my ticket. (He 
enters the carriage. To the lady.) 
Just fancy, madam, my ticket was in 
my waistcoat pocket all the time. 

THe Lapy (enthusiastically)—Oh, 
how glad I am! (Aside, relieved.) 
He did have a ticket! 

THE TRAVELER (surprised)—Thank 
you. 

Tue Lapy (aside)—If I could make 
him take off his cap, I should be sure. 

THe TrAveLER—It is very kind of 
you to take such an interest in the mis- 
fortune of a chance acquaintance. 

Tue Lapy—Why, isn’t it quite natu- 
ral? 

THe TRAVELER (impressively)—Yes 
—natural for you 

THe Lapy (interrupting)—I beg 
your pardon, but isn’t that lady bow- 
ing to you? (She waves her hand to- 
ward the audience. ) 

THE TRAVELER—Where? (He rises, 
and puts his hand to his cap, without 
taking it off.) 

THE Lapy (aside)—He is going to 
take it off! (Aloud.) Right over 
there. 

THE TRAVELER—Why—no, she’s not 
bowing to me. I don’t see anyone I 
know. (He sits down again.) 

Tue Lapy (aside)—Failed! 

THE TRAVELER—I was saying that 
to be interested in another’s misfortune 
was quite natural to you, for you have 
a kind heart. 

TuHeE Lapy—Sir, I 

THE TRAVELER—I am sure of it. 
And if your kind exclamation had not 
proved it to me, I should have guessed 
it from your face, a living book, where 
can be read all amiable qualities. 

THe Lapy—But, sir 

THE TRAVELER—Or from that un- 
gloved hand, which is no less character- 
istic. 

THE 
A 

THE TRAVELER—Why, you see, I 
have a certain belief in palmistry, and 
just to glance at those slender, delicate 
fingers (The lady draws away her 
hand, but leaves it so that the traveler 
can see the palm)—at that heart line 











Lapy—I don’t understand. 


























so distinct and prolonged, I would 
swear that you have an affectionate dis- 
position. 

Tue Lapy (aside)—Good heavens! 
Is he going to make love to me? 

THe TrAvELER—Your line of for- 
tune is no less fine. Permit me! (He 
takes her hand.) 

Tue Lapy (aside)—How he looks 
at my rings! 

THE TRAVELER (still examining the 
lady’s hand)—You have been in dan- 
ger! But the danger is past, and here 
your line of fortune continues its 
course, better than ever. 

Tue Lapy (nervously)—Then you 
really believe in palmistry, phrenology, 
and all that sort of thing? 

THE TRAVELER—Certainly. Have 
you never examined the head of a 
criminal ? 

Tue Lapy 
cious, no! 

Tue TRrAVELER—But, at least, have 
you never chanced to be face to face 
with a criminal? 

Tue Lapy (falteringly)—Never, sir! 
But, believe me, I pity those poor un- 
fortunates more than I condemn 
them. 

Tue’ TRAVELER—By the way, I have 
here a collection of photographs of the 
most celebrated criminals. (He opens 
his bag and takes out a collection of 
photographs.) 

THE Lapy—Ah! You have 

Tue TRAVELER—They are types 
which are very interesting to study. 

THe Lapy (aside)—How did he 
come in possession of such a collec- 
tion? 

THe TrAvELER—First, here 
(He is about to show a photograph 
to the lady.) Ah, no, I am mistaken. 
That is a portrait of myself. 

Tue Lapy—Of yourself! 

THe TRAVELER—Yes. (Smiling.) 
But it doesn’t form part of the collec- 
tion. (He takes another.) This is the 
one I wanted to show you. 

THE Lapy—Who is 
gentleman? 

THE TRAVELER—That is Hanscom, 
famous for the number of murders he 
committed, you know. 


(alarmed)—Good gra- 








is—— 


this—this— 
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Tue Lapy (shuddering)—Yes, I've 
heard of him. 
Tue TrRAVELER—Notice that pro- 


tuberance there (pointing); a sure 
sign of the destructive instinct. Now, 
Hanscom had simply a passion for tak- 
ing human life. 

THe Lapy (aside)—How his eyes 
glitter when he says that! 

THE TRAVELER (showing another 
picture )—Here is a photograph of Bill 
McCusick. 

THE Lapy (stammering)—Bill—— 

THE TRAVELER—McCusick. See, the 
same conformation of the cranium; 
even the same ferocious instincts. Here 
is Renaud, a Frenchman, the same 

Tue Lapy (interrupting)—Pardon 
me, sir, but you haven't told me how 
you happen to ‘have these photographs. 

THE TRAVELER—Oh, that’s very sim- 
ple. (Smiling.) You see, I am inti- 
mately connected with criminals. 

THe Lapy—What! You are 
mately connected with 

THE TRAVELER—In fact, I have just 
come from Dartmoor. : 

Tue Lapy—Dartmoor!  (Aside.) 
The prison! There’s no longer any 
doubt about it! 

THE TRAVELER—A villainous place 
of residence, where for the last five 
years I have been detained 

Tue Lapy (aside)—He said de- 
tained ! 5 

THE ‘TRAVELER 
Chained there 

Tue Lapy (terrified)—Ah! 

THe TRAVELER—By my 
profession. 

THE Lapy (aside)—He calls it a 
profession! Good heavens! 

Tue TrRAVELER—Fortunately the le- 
gal department could not force me to 
stay there forever. 

Tue Lapy (rising, wild with terror) 
—Stop! 

THE TRAVELER (in amazement)—I 
beg your pardon? 

Tue Lapy—I know who you are! 
Take all that I have, Mr. Switzer, but 
don’t kill me! 

THe TRAVELER (rising)—Kill you! 
Switzer! What in the world do you 
mean ? 
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(continuing )— 
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Tue Lapy—Mercy! Mercy! Don’t 
kill me! (She falls on her knees be- 
fore the traveler, who raises her up.) 

THe TRAVELER—But you are labor- 
ing under some frightful mistake. I 
don’t understand it at all. (Gravely.) 
I am an assistant to the solicitor-gen- 
eral. 

THe Lapy—The solicitor-general ? 

THE TRAVELER— Yes, whose duty it is 
to prosecute criminals. 

Tue Lapy—You! 

THE TRAVELER—And it was I who 
brought to justice that very Switzer, 
whom you have done me the honor to 
mistake me for. (He removes his cap.) 

THE Lapy (falling back in her seat) 
-——There is no scar! 

THE TRAVELER (sitting down again) 
—Now, will you tell me what could 
have put in your mind the idea that I 
was a criminal—a murderer? 

Tue Lapy—Why—why—for the last 
quarter of an hour you have talked of 
nothing but people of that sort. 

Tue TrRAVELER—But, my dear mad- 
am, it was you who first brought up the 
subject. 

Tue Lapy—Didn’t vou tell me that 
you were intimately connected with 
criminals? 

THe TRAVELER—Certainly—in my 
legal capacity. 

Tue Lapy—And that you came from 
Dartmoor? 

THE TRAVELER—Where I have been 
living for the last five years—again in 
my legal capacity. 

Tue Lapy—But the photographs 





Tue TRAVELER—Merely for pur- 
poses of comparison. 

THe Lapy—Ah! I understand now. 
(Her voice still trembling.) I can 
laugh at my folly now, and I see that 
I must blame that wretched paper, the 
chief cause of my absurd fright. (She 
takes up the newspaper.) 

THE TRAVELER—What paper? 

Tue Lapy (giving him the newspa- 
per)—Read, sir. There! 

THE TRAVELER—“ Yesterday an alarm 
was sent out, telling of the escape 
But this is ancient history—Switzer 
was recaptured and hanged six months 
ago. (He looks at first page of paper.) 
This paper is a year old, used by another 
passenger to keep his lunch in. 

THe Lapy—Well, upon my word! 

THE TRAVELER—See—October, 1904. 

Tue Lapy—1904. So it is. Oh, sir, 
how disgusted you must be with me! 

THE TRAVELER (quickly)—Not at 
all! I—— 

THE Guard (outside)—London! 
London! (They both rise and gather 
together their effects. ) 

Tue TRAVELER ( gallantly )—Madam, 
I expect to pass some time in London. 
Will you permit me to call and pay my 
respects to you—were it only to fully 
establish my identity and completely re- 
assure you? 

Tue Lapy—Certainly. Certainly, sir. 
(Then quickly, and in a voice full of 
emotion.) Oh, Iam so glad you are— 
what you are! 

THE GvuarpD 
London! 





(outside )—London! 


CURTAIN. 


by 


TAKING NO CHANCES. 
HE PATIENT (before the operation )—Well, doctor, I suppose I shall see you 


again. 
THE Doctor—I certainly hope so. 


Still, perhaps we’d better say good-by. 


OUR HOPELESS SITUATION. 


66 ENRY JAMES says that our newspaper and magazine English isn’t good.” 
® Pp g g 
“That’s too bad. 


It’s about all we have left.” 





























What Americans Are Thinking 





The Need of a New Form of Training, 


OvUR educational system is now being profusely discussed, and there are some things 
which I might say about it myself. I have often thought that it would be well in our 
present stage of civilization if our schools in New York gave serious—not merely per- 
functory—attention to exercise and athletics; I-will go even further, and say it would be 
well if in place of schools, as now administered, we had as many commodious gymnasiums, 
in the fullest understanding of the word, in which exercise and hygiene had the first place 
in all their branches, with every facility provided, and with instructors and supervisors, 
thoroughly competent and faithful, to impart. the training. Exercise and athletics there 
should be for bodily development; military drill for physical and mental discipline; baths 
for cleanliness; music for the children’s souls; lessons in elementary dietetics for their 
stomachs. These gymnasiums should be in number sufficient to accommodate all the 
children; they should be open from eight in the morning till nine at night, with compulsory 
attendance from ten to five; they should be made delightful with large, tiled rooms, with 
good pictures and noble statues, with plants and flowers, with fountains in courts, with 
decent architecture and decoration; so that the children should wish to be in them and 
should expand like happy plants under the physical, moral and esthetic stimulus. Nor 
would there be any objection to the setting apart of rooms for instruction in the three R’s, 
for such as seemed fitted for it. But that should be held rather as a privilege than as an 
obligation; and the course, for bodies and minds properly developed and prepared, need be 
but brief. When health, discipline and order have been established, mental activity super- 
venes naturally and with remarkable keenness and concentration —JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 





Municipal Ownership Not the Panacea for Our Ils, 


OME people think that the solution of our troubles is in municipal and federal 
ownership of our public utilities. I hate to oppose the optimistic impression that in 
the people’s administration of the railroads and gas companies lies the panacea for our 
deep-rooted troubles. Municipal ownership is a will-o’-the-wisp. The idea of it is cir- 
culated among the people to keep them out of mischief. It is a rattle and a rubber ring 
for the country to play with. If Rogers and Rockefeller and other frenzied financiers were 
starting over again, they would ask nothing better than to begin in a world in which 
all the banks, railroads and manufactories were in the hands of the government, because 
they could steal them easier, quicker, cheaper and more safely from elected authorities than 
from individual owners. Make no mistake about my attitude on this question. The house 
of the American people is on fire. I believe the flames can be put out in time to save the 
structure and without sacrificing the lives of the inmates, but if some of those in the top 
stories get impatient at the heat and conclude to drop from the windows onto the municipal 
and federal ownership grass, let them try their luck. I believe they stand a chance of 
breaking their necks or their limbs, thereby missing the fight to extinguish the fire and 
save the house—THomas W. Lawson. 





Drink Repression Not Entirely Successful, 


OR myself, I should be perfectly willing to submit every Sunday law that we have— 
whatever traffic it regulates or represses, on whatever sacred day of the week—to a 
vote of the people of the town who have a right to vote, confident that every hallowed 
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interest would be protected, and that the day of unbridled license, which so many so con- 
fidently foretell, would never dawn. We are not a godless and dissolute mob waiting to pour 
scorn upon those great ideas and beliefs in which the founders of this republic laid its first 
stones. And this for no other reason so much as because, by a great number of our wisest 
and best citizens, various methods are now being employed in this country to diminish or 
restrict the drink traffic; to present to the public counter attractions to the saloon; to place 
the sale of intoxicants entirely and exclusively in the hands of the civil authorities; and to 
increase the cost of the manufacture or the sale of everything of the kind, so that it shall 
cease to be the profitable business that it undoubtedly is in many instances to-day—all this 
is now being attempted and is wise and well, as far as it goes. As far as it goes, I say; 
for no one can deal candidly with the facts in the case without owning that each and all 
of these expedients have gone but a very little way—and seem likely to go no further.—REv. 
Henry C. Porter, D. D. 





Our Government Should Stop the Giving of Rebates, 


AM in favor of giving the Interstate Commerce Commission all power of making it 

a court of record capable of enforcing its rulings, of passing the strongest kind of 
legislation tending to wipe out every known form of rebate, trick or device that bears the 
earmarks of discrimination. Additional laws to prevent rate discrimination cannot be made 
too strong. The “midnight tariff’ may be eliminated by making it necessary to file notice 
of a reduction in rates at least ten days before such reduction is made. But the government 
should not attempt to go into the business of naming rates; that is, of vesting itself with 
original rate-making power. The shippers do not want that, because it would mean in the 
end distance tariffs, and that would eliminate competition, not only among railroads, but 
among producers, shippers and communities. It would also mean that in a short time 
the government must fix the price of all commodities. It would depress trade, make all 
districts depend upon local consumption, and ruin business in a thousand lines——STuyVESANT 
Fisu, President, Illinois Central. 





The Indissoluble Marriage Tie Will Not Do. 


HE theory of indissoluble marriage apparently will not “work out” well in practice. The 
spectacle of materialized marriages and the miserable blot of prostitution, which black- 
ens the face of all monogamous society to-day, are things with which it seems that the Church 
does not sufficiently concern itself. Dr. Felix Adler, in a late address on the subject of 
divorce and remarriage, gave as an illustration of the evil possibilities of liberal laws the fact 
that one woman had been divorced and remarried no less than five times, and that at least 
once she was remarried and then separated a second time from her first husband. Could 
intelligent people think soberly of such a case as a warning against proper separations and 
proper reunions? For such a woman as Dr. Adler pictured there is no Church, no State, no 
social order, no possible human force—except absolute isolation from her kind—that could 
ever succeed in curbing the fundamental lawlessness of her being. She is not a type of the 
latter-day woman; she is a lingering remainder from the old, old days of promiscuous human 
living—Mrs. ELizABETH CARPENTER. 


The Very Rich at Once Abhor and Crave Parasitism. 


HE very rich at once abhor and crave parasitism, abhor its expensiveness, crave its 
sycophancy. Without it how could they keep up their flattering delusion that they are 
great personages? The angry glance that the rich man casts over his courtier-crowded 
anteroom is mildness itself in comparison with the glance he would cast over it were he 
to find it empty—Davin GraHaAm PHILLIPS. 
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IfH perennial regularity the 
bargain season comes around. 
It is here now, and the average 

woman is glad to take advantage of it, 

even if she does happen to be the proud 

possessor of something more than a 

limited income. 

It is not only the white sales which 
offer such wonderful bargains, but the 
reduction in price extends all along the 
line of woman’s apparel. 

Though extravagance is the keynote 
of the season’s fashions, the new modes, 
contradictory as it may seem, lend 
themselves to the using of bargains in a 
way never thought of before. For in- 
stance, what a year it is for putting to 
good and effective use the little rem- 


nants of rich brocade or fancy velvet! 


It is the same way with laces, embroid- 
eries, and ribbons. They are just the 
things for evolving an extra chemisette, 
or for making a pair of deep cuffs, to 
add to an elbow-sleeve waist, to change 
its effect a bit. Then the remnant of 
soft silk, which is not enough for a 
separate waist, does admirably for ma- 
king a fancy girdle- -belt. Surely it is a 
season when remnants at bargain prices 
need not be despised, for their uses are 
many. 

The shrinkage in prices of dress- 
goods after the holidays is something 
remarkable, and.the ready-made cos- 
tumes are selling at about half their 
early fall prices. 

There is no better time than right 
now to invest in a coat or a separate 
waist, and the robe dresses are positive 
They can be bought for less 


treasures. 


























than half the price asked for them in 
the early autumn, and they make not 
only the most charming of evening 
frocks for right now, but lovely dresses 
for afternoon and evening wear when 
the summer days are here. 

And as for the hats which the shops 
are showing, they are simply too cheap 
and too fetching to be resisted. 

It is at this season that the imported 
hats, which happen for one reason or 
another to be left over from the autumn 
openings, are selling for a mere song. 
The girl with a limited income is really 
getting a good bargain in purchasing 
one of these imported millinery crea- 
tions, which in the beginning of its 
proud career sold, say, for thirty dol- 
lars. She can pick it up now for about 
eight dollars, and even if the shape isn’t 
just the most becoming in the world, 
she mustn’t lose track of the fact that 
the materials and trimmings of the hat 
are unquestionably of the finest. She 
can wear the hat this season, and have 
the consciousness that she is up to the 
moment in style, and not only this, if 
she has picked out her bargain with 
care, she can use the trimmings to give 
a Frenchy air to her next year’s hat. 
Bargain hats with plumes are, of course, 
the first to be snapped up, and many of 
them, which now are selling at reduced 
prices, are indeed bargains. 

After the holidays, fur-lined coats 
can be bought at bargain prices, too. 
And many of them prove a good in- 
vestment, as their price is no indication 
that the cloth is poor, or the fur 
cheap. 









Smart Eton Coat Costume 









































No. 5223—Eton with Vest. Pattern cut for 32, 34, 36, 38 and 4o inch bust measures. 


No 5175—Three Piece Umbrella Skirt. Pattern cut for 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inch waist 
measures, 





Plaited Gown for Home Wear 
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No 5227—Blouse Waist with Yoke Collar. Pattern cut for 32, 34, 36, 38 and 4o inch 


No. 5219—Nine Gored Plaited Skirt. Pattern cut for 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inch waist 
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Smart Winter Coats and Caps for Little Folks 


ITTLE folks look like miniature 
Eskimos at this time of the year, 
wearing long, heavy coats which com- 
pletely cover their frocks. No material 
seems to be 
ily too expensive, 
iff nor fur too 
rich, for these 
com fortable 
and _- stylish 
garments. 
Velvet is very 
effective, and 
is the favorite 
fabric for 
dress occa- 
sions. Charm- 
ing coats, how- 
ever, made of 
MW velveteen or 
corduroy, are 
quite as at- 
tractive, and 
not nearly so 
costly. The 
new corduroys 
have wide 
stripes, which 
add __consider- 
ably to the 
richness of the 
material. 
Satin- faced 


No. 5215—Child’s Caps cloth coats 
and Hood. Pattern cut 100k rather 
for 1, 2 and 4 year sizes. light for win- 

ter wear, but 
they are doubly fortified by linings of 
softest fur, that keep the tiny wearer 
as snug and warm as if the fur were on 
the outside. 

The loveliest little coats imaginable, 
designed for tiny tots of one and two 
years, are made of porcupine silk. This 
material has the effect of blistered 
crépon, and is lined with heavy cloth. 
Frequently an interlining is inserted 
to give the required weight to the gar- 
ment. 

It is quite the fad to have hats and 
coats made of the same material and 
trimmed to match. Mothers who have 
never attempted to make hats, and find 





this rather a difficult undertaking, will 
undoubtedly be pleased to know that 
patterns for these troublesome acces- 
sories may be purchased. 

No. 5215 shows a set of cap-and-hood 
patterns which should prove very valu- 
able. A smart military effect can be 
obtained by making cap No. 1 of bright 
red broadcloth, trimmed with a band 
of astrakhan. The stiff aigret at the 
left side is quite a necessary ornament 
to the cap. No. 2 shows a charming 
and comfortable little hood, to be de- 
veloped in cloth or velvet, fur-trimmed. 
The revers in front may be covered 
with lace or silk, and give a becoming 
frame to the face. 

For the boy with the roguish eye, and 
his hair cut in the latest “Dutch”’ style, 
a draped turban similar to No. 3 would 
be .just the thing. The addition of a 
silk or golden cord and fancy ornament 
at the side is especially effective. 

Coats made of heavy cloth or cloak- 
ing, and finished in strictly tailored 

















No. 5198—Girl’s Tucked Coat. Pat- 
tern cut for 4, 6, 8 and Io year sizes. 
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style, are good practical garments for 
school and afternoon wear. Such a 
garment will be found in illustration 
No. 5198. A particularly good feature 
in this coat is the fact that it fastens 
closely at the neck, and is finished with 
a turn-down collar in place of the usual 
rolling collar and revers. 

Tucks on the shoulders are stitched 
down to a yoke depth back and front, 
while the closing is made in slightly 
double-breasted style, with one row of 
buttons. Coat sleeves have abundant 


| fulness on the shoulders, and are fin- 





ished with stitched cuffs. 

Something that has a decidedly man- 
ly appearance will please the boy when 
an overcoat is being selected. The box- 
coat is a general favorite because it 





looks “just like father’s.” No. 5197 is 
of the latest cut, and includes three use- 
ful pockets, always dear to the boy’s 
. heart. The coat is fitted with shoulder 
: and under-arm seams. Regulation col- 
lar and lapels finish the neck, while coat 
i sleeves are stitched in tailor effect. No. 5201—Child’s Coat with Cape. 


Pattern cut for 1, 2 and q year sizes. 


The very little girl requires a cape on 
her winter coat for the extra warmth 
about the shoulders. This also may be 
made adjustable, so that when warmer 
days come the cape can be removed. 

Illustration No. 5201 gives a child’s 
coat with cape; and a tiny drawing 
shows just how this coat will look when 
the cape is left off. Broadcloth in dark 
as well as light colors is appropriate for 
this style, but nothing looks quite so 
well on the little girl as an all white 
garment. Lace or fur may be used 
as trimmings. This coat has a body 
lining which is faced to form a yoke, 
and the full skirt is attached to this 
yoke. 

A turn-down collar is included in the 
neck seam with the cape. The sleeves 
are full, gathered into bands, and fin- 
ished with little roll-over cuffs. The 
whole effect is of something jaunty and 
stylish, and when coupled with a cos- 
tume such as here shown—the leggings 
and blouse trousers—leaves nothing to 
7 No. s5197—Boy’s Overcoat. Pattern be desired. Large ties are better than 
cut for 6, 8, 10 and 12 year sizes. small ones in connection with this coat. 
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No. 5211—Boy’s Bath Robe. Pattern 
cut for 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 year sizes. 


To be Worn in the Gymnasium 


[* is fortunate for the growing boys 

and girls that the schools have come 
to appreciate the need for physical 
training and gymnasium work. Such 
exercise, if taken in moderation, is the 
very best thing in the world for school 
children, and should be encouraged by 
the parents. 

Of course the girls, must have suits 
especially constructed for this purpose, 
and it is a wise mother who will en- 
deavor to make these costumes as at- 
tractive as possible. Pattern No. 5212 
illustrates a suit which includes all of 
the latest features, is absolutely loose 
and comfortable, becoming and stylish 
—in fact, filling all of the essential re- 
quirements for a practical gymnasium 
suit. 

Serge, flannel, and brilliantine are 
appropriate materials for suits of this 
kind; and the trimmings, which may be 
made adjustable and laundered sepa- 
rately, are of duck or heavy linen. 






This is an especially practicable way to 
make the suit when white collar and 
shield are desired. 

There are, however, many charming- 
ly graceful blouses made of heavy blue 
fabric, with collar, shield, and cravat of 
the same material, Then bright red or 
yellow braid is used to’outline the edges 
and emphasize the shaping of these por- 
tions. 

Suit No. 5212 is made with blouse 
and bloomers. The blouse is of the 
sort that slips over the head, and is 
drawn in closely around the waist with 
an elastic passed through a hem at the 
lower edge. It can have an applied 
yoke or be made plain, as preferred. 





No. 5212—Girl’s Exercise Suit. 
Pattern cut for 8, 10, 12, 14 and 
16 year sizes. 
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No. 5068—Coat Collars and Cuffs The patterns for these different sets are cut in one size only. 


DJUSTABLE oollars and_ cuffs 
are quite as much worn these 
winter days as they were during the 
summer, only that the imported linen 
and piqué sets have now given place to 
others of velvet, braided cloth, leather, 
and fur. The collars and cuffs here il- 
lustrated can be developed in a variety 
of materials, and add much to the ef- 
fect of a plain coat. The collar shown 
in illustration No. 1 is made in three 


pieces, and the cuff is pointed in shape. 
It would look well made of velvet or 


cloth trimmed with braid. Illustration 
No. 2 shows a collar made in one piece, 
which tapers at the front. The cuff to 
be worn with this collar is pointed at its 
outer edges. Embroidered leather 
would look very effective for this set. 
Illustration No. 3 is also cut in one 
piece, though it forms a collar and re- 
vers. 
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No. 5183—Miss’s Blouse Waist, to be made with high or square neck, with elbow or long 
sleeves. Pattern cut for r2, 14 and 16 year sizes. 


Adaptable Styles for Girls in Their Teens 


‘THE problem of dressing a grow- 

ing girl stylishly and at small 
expense is difficult to solve. It would 
seem as if no sooner are her frocks 
made than she has outgrown them, 
while the dress that but yesterday was 
becoming and smart, to-day looks al- 
most awkward. 

It is well to make a study of fancy 
waists made for this rather uncertain 
young woman, and have one charming 
blouse that will permit of several 
changes of style, rather than three or 
four that are not “really in the mode.” 

The lingerie waist is particularly 
practical, because it launders well and 
has a daintiness that is all its own. Just 
now, when color slips are being used, 
lingerie waists can be made to look like 
new by wearing a blue slip one night 
and a green slip the next. Perhaps, the 
third evening, the waist may be worn 
over a white corset cover, with belt and 
neck ribbons of black velvet, giving an 
entirely different effect. 

There are, to be sure, any number of 
lovely fabrics which may be used for 
fancy blouses. Radium silk may be 


mentioned as one of the most fashion- 
able. It has such a lovely sheen, and 
very little trimming is required on a 
blouse of radium silk, the material lend- 
ing itself gracefully to nun tucks or the 
popular smocking and shirring. 

Waists of thin woolens, such as nun’s- 
veiling, albatross, chally, and silk cash- 
mere will stand any number of trips to 
the cleaners and return every time look- 
ing just like new. 

A simple mode, which recommends 
itself especially for slender, girlish fig- 
ures, is found in illustration No. 5183. 
This is what might be called an ‘“adapt- 
able waist.” Three entirely different 
views of it are shown, and the pattern 
is made so that any one style may be 
copied. If, for instance, this little 
waist were made of white silk crépe, it 
could be cut out at the neck and finished 
with a band of velvet. The sleeves may 
terminate part way between the elbow 
and the wrist, giving the latest three- 
quarter effect, as illustrated. This 
would serve for small euchres or eve- 
ning dancing school. 

Now, this waist could be used with 
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an adjustable yoke of lace 
and gauntlet cuffs of the 
same material, made to 
hook on. under the //, 
arm-band. For the 
girl who prefers 
a waist without 
a yoke and with 
long sleeves, 
this model may 
also be used. 
The pattern 
provides a 
fitted founda- 
tion, and right 
here it may be 
well to state 
that all waists 
should be made 
with fitted lin- 
ings, for the prop- 
er adjustment of the ful- 
ness around the waist. 
The tucks are stitched 
to a yoke depth back and 
front, and the. waist bloused 
slightly over a broad belt. 
The sleeves are full above 
the elbow, and may be fin- 
ished with fitted cuffs. 
Velvet is far too expensive 
for a growing girl to wear; 
but the new velveteens come 
in the loveliest shades 
of the season, and will y 
really last as long as 
these young women 
require. / 
They say that long 
coats are to be set 
aside, and jaunty bo- 
Jeros and Etons will / 
return to favor. Surely [ 
these attractive little out- 
side garments are smart, 
and look better on the girl who 
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Costume Nos. 5224 and 5226 
shows a velvet Eton with a vest and 
removal cuffs of white satin. The fronts No. 5224—Miss's Eton with Vest. Pat- 
and back are plain, and a broad-shoul- ter cut for 14, 16 and 18 year sizes. 
dered effect is produced by the fancy No. 5226—Miss’s Plaited Skirt. Pattern 
collar. cut for 12, 14 and 16 year sizes. 

The full sleeves are three-quarter back. Long-fitted cuffs, reaching well 
length, finished with cuffs that turn over the hand, are attached. 
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Empire Coat With Shoulder Capes 











Pattern cut for 32, 34, 36, 38, go and 42 inch bust measures. 














f satin for the vest, and 3 yards 


No. 5217—Empire Coat. 
Quantity of material required for medium size, 834 yards of 27 inch material, 6 yards of 44 
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Practical House and Breakfast Jackets 


a is the woman who stays at home 
in the morning and is busy about 
her housework who derives the greatest 
comfort from simple house jackets. 


No. 5222—Breakfast Jacket. Pattern cut 
for 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inch bust measures. 


Made of some warm, woolly material, 
and easily slipped on and off, they have 
a place all their own in the home wom- 
an’s wardrobe. 

The most attractive and seasonable 
house jackets are of eiderdown, ef- 
fectively trimmed with ribbons; but 
there are many other fabrics from 
which they may be made. 

Some lovely eider flannels come in 
the most artistic Persian effects, and 
look far more expensive than they really 
are. There are French flannels, outing 
flannels, and light-weight cloths, which 
are also suitable for this purpose. 

One of the simplest little house 
sacques to make, and the most com- 
fortable to wear, is No. 5209. ‘The 
jacket is shaped with fronts, backs, and 
side backs, fitted well to the figure at 
the back and hanging loosely in the 


I2 


front, where it is finished with an ap- 
plied plait. At the neck is a com- 
fortable roll-over collar; and a tiny 
patch-pocket may be added, if desired. 
The sleeves are made with upper and 
under portions, and finished with roll- 
over cuffs. 

Charmingly graceful, but easy to 
make, is the breakfast jacket No. 5222. 
There is a dainty air about this jacket 
that cannot be denied, and, if one is in- 
clined to be short-waisted, the skirt por- 
tion may be omitted, or even replaced 
by ruffles of lace to match that used on 
the sleeves. 

This jacket is made with fronts and 
back. The back is tucked to give a 
triple box-plaited effect, and the fulness 
at the waist is confined by a fitted girdle. 
This gives a jaunty air to the whole gar- 
ment, which is almost lost if a ribbon is 
used in its place. At the neck is a 
broad cape collar. Three-quarter-length 
sleeves are finished with narrow bands, 
to which pointed frills are attached. 


No, 5209—House Jacket. Pattern cut for 32, 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inch bust measures. 
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Pretty Bolero Waist 


| convenience of the separate 

waist keeps it the fashion from 
year. to year. This season it is more 
the vogue than ever. The effective 
waist here illustrated is of chiffon cloth 
made with a delightful little lace bolero 
to add to its charm. The waist closes 
invisibly at the left of the center front. 
It is shirred at the neck, and another 
group of shirrs appears on the elbow- 
puff sleeve, which is finished with a 
deep lace cuff. Either Baby Irish or 
Point de France lace may be used for 
the bolero, stock-collar, and deep cuffs. - 
If one prefers, the bolero may be of 
net appliquéd with lace motifs, which 
are joined with an artistic embroidered 
design. If chiffon cloth seems too per- 
No 5229—Shirred Blouse with Bolero. Pat- ishable for the waist, radium silk or 


tern cut for 32, 34, 36, 38 and go inch bust crépe de soie may be used. 
measures. 











To obtain any of these pattern models carefully fill out coupon form herewith given and mail to us. 

The price of each pattern is ten cents. 

Remittances may be made in stamps or money, and all orders will be filled promptly. Do not fail to 
give full particulars, quoting the number of the pattern in each instance, and stating the size distinctly. 
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PATTERN COUPON 


FASHION DEPARTMENT SMITH’S MAGAZINE 
New York City, 79-89 Seventh Avenue 


Enclosed please find................ os 2 | ee eee 


for which kindly mail to me patterns 


No. Size 
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Let a “GILLETTE” Start YOUR New Year RIGHT! 


oo a 1st—turn over a new leaf—BEGIN ? THE YEAR with a new blade in your 
LETTE y 


SAFETY RAZOR. Begin each succeeding month 6f 1906 the same way. 
for “GILLETTE” set has 12 thin, flexible, highly tempered, keen double-edged blades, 
each blade giving from 20 to 40 smooth and delightful shaves—one blade for each 
month in the year. The man who follows this plan will have a year of unalloyed 
bliss, as far as the shaving problem is concerned. It saves time. It saves money. It 
will "always give the delights of a perfectly smooth, clean shave. It leaves no cuts or 
scratches. Hundreds of thousands of enthusiastic men now use the GILLETTE SAFETY 
RAZOR. ORDER TO-DAY. 


STANDARD SET—TRIPLE SILVER-PLATED HOLDE 
SPECIAL SET—QUADRUPLE GOLD-PLATED HOLDER VELVETaNED 


10 pit DOUBLE-EDGED BLADES 50 GENTS 
A shave with a “GILLETTE” will 
cost but about ¥% of a cent. Ask 
your dealer for the ee 
He can procure it for y 

WARNING! The Gillette Patent 
No. 775,134 covers all razors having 
a thin detachable blade requiring 
means of holding and stiffening, = 

not requiring stropping or honin 

: the user. BEWARE OF op NIEMENTST 
Write to-day for our interesting booklet which peti 
our 30-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER. Most dealers make 

this offer ; if yours does not, we will. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, ana’sroadway, Sew ‘York _ 


Gillette Salety 


NO STROPPING. NO HONING. Le 
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Unbeatable Rat Exterminator 


Why feed Rats? Rough on Rats kills them. Rats are smart but Rough on Rats beats them. Rats and Mice 
instinctively avoid the familiar forms of ready prepared for use doses; Rough on Rats, the original and old reliable, 
being unmixed and all poison can be disguised in many ways, thus completely outwitting them. One 15c. box wil 
make or spread fifty or more little cakes that will kill fifty or more Rats and Mice. Originally designed for Rats and 
Mice, experience has demonstrated it the most effective of all exterminators of Roaches, Ants, and Bed Bugs. The only 
thing at all effective against the large Black Cockroach or Beetle. Always does the work and does it right. Fools the Rats, 
Mice, and Bugs, but never disappoints or fools the buyer. Safely used 30 years. 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist sovp sy att pruccists JERSEY CITY, N. 











Physicians’ Formulas 


RA Reme- 
dies are 
prepared by 
skilled pharm- 
acists from the 
formulas and 
under the per- 
sonal direction 
of experienced 
and successful 
Physicians 
only. The fresh- 
est, purest in- 
gredients are 
used, com- 
pounded under 


Fe modern meth- 
2 ods original 
Fe 4 and exclusive 
1 with The ORA 
a DRUG CO. 

» For this reason 


Ora Remedies 
are pleasant to 
take, easy of 
; : : : assimilation 

ORA Remedies do not contain  F2,Prompt to 
alcohol, opiates, morphine, coal 





tar products or any other harm-  ,12¢¥ may now 
Sul or dangerous drugs. drug stores dis- 
playing the Ora 


Cabinet illustrated herewith. 


Our guarantee of their efficiency is ABSOLUTE. Our 


druggists are authorized to refund the purchase price with- 
out question, if you are not more than pleased with results. 


If not on sale with your druggist, any of these prepara- 


tions will be mailed on receipt of price. 


If in doubt as to what you need, write us to-day. You 


will receive the advice of our skilled physicians free. All 
correspondence is held strictly confidential. 


ORA DRUG 60,, “*°crickcorittingis: 











Equally Effective against Mice, 
Roaches, Ants, and Bed Bugs 












J..U.S.A. 





POCKET EDITIONS ten" cents”cxcn 


Sheldon’s Letter Writer, Shirley’s Lovers’ Guide, 
Woman's Secrets; or, How to Be Beautiful, Guide to Eti- 
quette, Physical Health Culture, Frank Merriwell’s Book 
of Physical Development, National Dream Book, Zingara 
Fortune Teller, The Art of Boxing and Self-Defense, The 
Key to Hypnotism, U. S. Army Physical Exercises (revised). 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 89 Seventh Ave., New York 


This BEAUTIFUL HAIR SWITCH FR EE 
ON EASY CONDITIONS. 
Send only a lock of your hair, and we will 
mail a24-oz., 22-in. short stem fine human 
ww hair switch to match. If of extraordinary 
‘s value, remit $1.50 in 10 days, or secure 3 or- 
ders for switches and get yourown free. Extra 
shades a little more. Send sample for estiriate. 
Enclose sc. postage. Mrs. Ayer’s Hair 
17 Quiney St. 




















The simplicity of this wonderful scientific method of eradicating all lines 
from the face, and filling out sunken cheeks, by the use of the 


La Rue Cheek Developer 


is amazing. After a two months trial the cheeks become plump 
and round, acts on the circulation feeding fresh pure blood to 
the tissues, softens the skin and fills out all hollow places, ban- 
ishing wrinkles forever. The Cheek Developer can be worn at 
alltimes without annoyance when eating, talking or laughing. 
They strengthen muscles in the cheek and will gradually result in 
the flesh becoming firm and healthy instead of the flabby con- 
dition of the hollow cheek and your face again assumes the 
natural contour of y6uth. There is no other article on the market 
that resembles in any way the La Rue Cheek Developer. It does 
away with all massaging and facial treatment of any kind and is 
absolutely harmless. Write at once for La Rue Cheek Developer 
sent by mail in plain wrapper with full directions to any part of 
the United States for $1.00 pair. 


Main Office: Room 5, 
830 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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J START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT 
= making a wise aid safe in ADI d is safer and more Profitable than a Savings Bank account 
= ou always retain it in your possession. You have the satisfaction of wearing a beautiful and precious gem. 

Ai Diamonds always give prestige to the wearer. Diamonds have increased in value more than 20 ver cent in the 
S past twelve months. Is this not better than 3 or 4 per cent, the interest usually paid by ravings ks! 
= * by giving your sweetheart a beautiful Diamond Bethroth- 
Ss Young Man Start the New Year Right al Ring. ‘Remember Diamonds win hearts, A Diamond is 
77 tne most highly ard of all gifts by a young a It lasts forever and constantly brings to the wearer’s 
Y mind thoughts of the giver's generusity. Write Tuday for our Grand 1906 Catalog. 
SA * * * That is the only way in which it 
= The Famous Loftis System of Credit Means Convenience aitters trom a cash transaction. Do 
ZF not worry because you have only a small amount of ready cash and only a mouvest income. Remember the 

« Loftis System makes eve: y person’s credit good by adjusting terms to meet their income. 

* * 66 pages, 1,000 beautiful 

SS Write Today for our GRAND 1906 Diamond and Jewelry Catalog intstrations. It's free 
= for the asking. Our Prices are Lowest, our Terma Easiest. Select the article you desire, write usand we 
7, will ship same at once, subject to your examination and approval. If satisfactory, retain same, paying one- 
<< fifth the cost on delivery and the balance in eight equal rns pay or hey We pay all express charges, take 
> alirisks. Write for our Grand Diamond and Jewciry Catalog Today—Don’t Delay. 
ZA 
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Diamond Cutters to be exactly as represented. You may exchange any 

a WATCHMAKERS - JEWELERS nee ae us at any — foe a low nd 
stone, paying the erence in eight equal monthly 

Dent. B658 92 State St. payments. Loftia Leada, thers Follow. Write 


Old Belishle Original Diamond on Credit House = We Guarantee Every Diamond We Sell 
BROS & C0. 18Sa Chicayo, iil.. U. S. A. Today for our Beautiful 1906 Catalo; 
TxD Si "4 4 x 








YOU CAN MAKE FROM 


5 ee FOO! monte 


IN THE REAL ESTATE 
BUSINESS 





Send for my 


FREE BOOK 








TRS valuable book offers an unusual opportu- 


nity for men without capital to become inde- 
pendent for life. 
It tells how I have helped hundreds of inexperi- 
enced men to immediate and permanent success. 
It tells how you can learn the Real Estate, 
Insurence and General Brokerage Business thor- 
i oughly by mail without interfering 
with your present occupation. 
it tells how we appoint you our 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE, 
establish you in a pleasant, 
honorable business of your own, 
co-operate with d assist you 
to make a large, steady income. 
If you are honest, ambitious 
and willing to work. write me et 
once. Just say: ““SEND FREE 
BOOK.” Address 


EDWIN R. MARDEN, Pres’? 
NAT'L CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
S554ATHENAEUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


24 hours. 
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Address a postal to New Haven 
Clock Co., New Haven, Conn., 
(capital 
say, “I 


Press the stem in, and then your twist sets the 

f/ hands forward or back, as you choose. It all works 
just like the handsomest time-piece vou ever saw. 

Just put the Dollar Yale in vour pocket and wear 

it 10 days before you decide to'buy. After 10 days 

we want a dollar or the watch—that’s all. 

No, just OM thing move. This introductory offer may be withdrawn at any time 

ifit crowds our capacity, so don’t delay, write at once. 


ocK 


WH 


» $1,000 
want a Dollar Yale for ro 
days’ free trial."’ That's all you 
have to do. 
easv. 
We must place in vour hands 
about ¢2.00 worth of watch bv ordi- 
nary standards, for we promise to 
hand every responsible person a 
stem winding, stem setting watch fully 
guaranteed by the New Haven Clock Co. 
capital, $1,000,000.00), printed guarantee 
in hack of case. 
Now, the ordinary Dollar watch {s 
wound and set like a chean alarm clock— 
by attachments you can’t get at without opening 
the hack of the case. 
But the stem of a Dollar Yale is no dummy. 
No-sir-ee! It has a double motion—turn it back 
and forth a few times and the watch is wound for 





.000.00), and just 


Our part is not so 





Sin, CONN. 
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Birmingham, Ala. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
1190 Market St. 
West Haven, Conn. 


Washington, D. C. 
211 N. Pastsel 8 


Marion, Ind. 
Plainfield, Ind. 
Des Moines, Ia. 





A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


For Liquor and 


Lexington, M 
Portland, M 
. Louis, Mo. 
2808 Locust St. 
North Conway, N. H. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


ass. White Plaina, N. Y. 


Drug Using 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providence, R. I. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Columbus, 0. 

1087 N. Dennison Ave, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

812 N. Broad St. 











(Established 1879.) 
**Cures While You Sleep.’’ 


Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned un- 
qualified praise. Restful nights are assured at 
once. Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Send Postal for Descriptive 
t Booklet, 
Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, at your 
druggist or from us, 10c. 
in stamps. . 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 


180 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Leeming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, 
Canada 




















EITHER 
BOOK 


FREE 


To anyone anywhere. Write q 
and mention the book you 
want. I will gladly send it, 


IF YOU HAVE 


EYE TROUBLES 


or have Failing Sight, Cataracts, Granulated Lids, Weak 
and Congested Eyes, Scars, Scums or Ulcers on the Eyes 
or any other Eye Disease, write for my 


80 PAGE BOOK on EYE DISEASES 


which tells how to cure these eye diseases by a simple meth- 
od at your own home. Describes and illustrates every 
known eye disease with colored pictures, tells how to 
care for the eyes, how to live, bathe, etc. A book full 
of information about eyes which should be in every 
home. It is free, write today. 


if you ARE DEAF 


either partially or completely or if you have head-noises, 
ringing in the ears, discharging ears, catarrh of the head, 
nose or throat, or any ear disease—write for my 


64 PAGE BOOK ON DEAFNESS 


and learn of a new method whereby all afflicted with 
Deafness or other ear diseases, can cure themselves at 
ome without visiting a doctor. Most complete boo 




















published and is free to all. Address, 
OR.W. 0. COFFEE,322 Century Bidg., Des Moines, la. 








DR. WHITEHALL’S 


RHEUMATIC CURE 


WILL CURE YOUR RHEUMATISM 


We want to prove this fact by sending you a sample without cost. 

Ten years of successful use of this remedy in hospital and private practice by hun- 
dreds of physicians has demonstrated the fact that it removes the acid from the system, 
controls its formation, and dissolves recent deposits. 

Remember itcosts you nothing to try the remedy that gives sure results. Write today 
and we will mail you a trial box. Sold by all druggists at 50c a box, or by 


The DR.WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CoO., 255 N. Main St., South Bend, Ind. 
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RHEUMATISM 


CURED 
WITHOUT MEDICINE 


External Remedy Discovered Which Cures 
Through the Feet by Won- 
derful New Method 


The Makers want Everyone to Try 


A $1.00 PAIR FREE 


Don’t take medicine for Rheumatism, but send 
your name to the makers of Magic Foot Drafts, the 
great Michigan discovery which is curing every 
kind of Rheumatism without medicine—chronic or 
acute—Muscular, Sciatic, Lumbago, Gout, etc., no 
matter in what part of the body. You’ll get the 
Drafts by return mail. If you are satisfied with 
the relief they give, send us one dollar. If not, 

Loria _ send nothing. You Decide. 

Magic Foot Drafts pos- 
sess the remarkable power 
to compel the system to 
yield down through the 
great foot pores the im- 
purities which cause Rheumatism, curing where 
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everything else has failed. They are even curing | 


cases of 30 to 40 years’ standing. They will cure 
you. Send your name today to Magic Foot Draft 
Co., 136F Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich. Our splen- 
did new book (in colors) on Rheumatism comes free 
with the Drafts. Send no money—only your name. 
Write today. 


BOUND VOLUMES 


Handsome bound volumes of THE POPULAR 
MAGAZINE now ready. Each volume contains 
eleven hundred and sixty-four paves of interest- 
ing reading matter. PRICE, $1.50. 


THE POPULAR MAGAZINE, 79-89 Seventh Ave., NEW YORK. 


HAIR GOODS 
eine WIG FOR LADIES 


& GENTLEMEN. 
Stylish POMPADOURS, WAVY SWITCHES 
$1.00 Up. Complexion Beautifiers. 
Illustrated Catalog Free. 

We are the largest Hair and Toilet Goods Mfg. in the World 


E. BURNHAM, Dept. 11 
70 State Street, - 


- Chicago 
MOUNT swe BIRDS 


AND ANIMALS 
© a taxidermist. We can teach 
you BY MAIL to mount all 

SPecimens of birds, animals, 

fis! es and reptiles; also to tan 

Skins, make rugs, etc. This is 

a most profitable and fascina- 

ting business, Easily and 

quickly learned in your own 

home, during your spare time. 

Adapted to Men, Women and Boys. 

Standard Methods, low rates, satisfaction @uaran- 
teed. If you are a sportsman, ncturalist, or nature lover, 
hte Should be able to «ave your fine trophies. Adorn your 
home, office or den with beautiful mo ‘nted specimens. Dou- 














LEARN 
THIS 
ART ¢ 


ble your income by mounting for your friends. Are you in- 
terested? If so, send today, for our beautiful catalog, and the 
Taxidermy Magazine—soth free. Ask for our Special 
Offer to Readers of Smith’s. 
THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 
129 F STR., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











A Fair Offer! 


TO CONVINCE DYSPEPTICS 


AND THOSE SUFFERING FROM 


STOMACH TROUBLES 
OF THE EFFICIENCY OF 


slycozone 


I WILL SEND A 


$1.00 BOTTLE FREE 


(ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY) 





to any one sending coupon and 
enclosing 25 cents to pay for- 
warding charges. 

GLYCOZONE is an abso- 
lutely harmless germicide. It 
cleanses the membrane of the 
stomach and subdues inflama- 
tion, thus removing the cause 
of your trouble. 

It cannot fail to help you, 
and will not harm you in the 


least. 

Indorsed and successfully used by leading 
physicians for over 15 years. 

Beware of concoctions of Oil of Vitriol, Sul- 
phurous acid and water bearing similar names. 

Sold by leading druggists. None genuine 
without my signature. 






7 88 
v° $end 


$, “ 
Chemist and Graduate of the ‘‘Ecole Og daheiad 


Centrale des Arts et Manufactures 
de Paris” (France). vd Glycozone, for 


57 Prince St., New York City. o /© which I enclose 

RY '/~ 25e to pay forward- 

FREE! ra) /° ing charges. Coupon 

Valuable book- “good only until Feb. 5, 06. 
a 
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“ bottle of 
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YEARLY IN 
“Al Estat THE PS 


$20,000 


earned by one Chicago graduate last November. Another in 
North Dakota made over $8,000 the first year after taking our 
course. Hundreds of others are successful and we will be pleased 
to a “ea their names. This proves you can make money in 
the RE. L ESTATE BUSINESS. 

We wae to teach ge the hest Business on earth (REAL 
ESTATE, GENERAL BROKERAGE AND INSURANCE) 
and help yx 1 to make a fortune. 

By our sy item you can mike money in a few weeks without 
interfering with your present occupation. All graduat-s appointed 
special representatives of leading real estate companies. We 
furnish them lists of readily salable properties, co-operate with 

em, and assist them to a quick success. 

Allthe largest fortunes were made in Real Estate. There is no 

tter opening today for ambitious men 
than the Real Estate Business. 

The opportunities in this business 
constantly increase as proven by a 
glance at the newspapers and maga- 
zines. Every business man engaged 
in or expecting to engage in the Real 
Estate Business should take this course 
of instruction. It will be of great 
assistance to persons in all lines of 
business, especially those dealing in 
or investing in real estate. 

Our FREE BOOKLET will tell vou 
how you can make a success in this 
wonderful business. <A postal card will 


bring it. 
H. W. CROSS & CO., 
220 Tacoma Building, Chieago 





BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT 


eee ae one cut out a piece 
m a full-sized pattern—you 

—row-boat—sail-boat—or 
e time—at home, and 
source of profit and 


























from $2.50 up. and mater- 

in every household. Pat- 

tern of over 40 styles “ sizes from 12 to 55 feet. 

The Brooks System printed paper patterns 

ery part of the bos! ed etre ions and working illus- 
6 ized bill of materia} 















of 
trations showing cach st 
ired and how to secure it. - 













‘Over six thousas amateui 
Brooks System +4 year. 
ilt their second boat. Many 


aq eoagery business 





ify per cent of them have 
y established \themselves in 





ce. For 25 cents 100-page 
bei for the amateuk yachte- 
Hetkasions of each soe a 
-down and completed 

ye exp! essed. . charges pre- 















Originators of. the’ Pattern System of Boat Building | 


ay City Mich US: 
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Tor Pains, Aches & Accidents. 
DrFarl S$ Sloan, 


Boston.Mass. OSA. 


- The Quickest Road to 

S 0) N : : FAME AND FORTUNE 
Do you know that Your soug 
may be worth 


Thousands of Dollars 
Send us your poems to-day. 
W R ; T | N G We compose music and ar- 








range compositions. 
HAYES IMUSIC sanadieneidl 23 Star —— os = 


DIAMONDS csetnr 


2 CARAT— 





















QUALITY-A-1= TERMS: 

- $8000 $15.D0WN— 
OTHER QUALITIES 
OF SAME SIZE AS- $% 7.PER MONTH. 





- LOW AS $60. AIR trata Neri 7s) 






IRST thing you’ 11 ask yourself—if you are interested in 

diamonds —** Where can I buy to best advantage ?’’ 

Look about and what do you find? Claims and claims 
and claims! But what you want is proof. A single fact 
is worth a whole shipload of arguments, 

We sive you size, welght, quality and price of diamonds 
and we’re unafraid to furnish this information, because our 
credit prices are but 10% above lowest prevailing cash prices. 

We will send to any honest person, subject te examination, 
express prepaid, a 42 kt. diamond set in mounting like cut or in 
any standard 14-kt. solid gold er If ring is ae repre- 
sented, pay express agent $14. u prefer goods sent by 
registered mail or at first writing aeatce’ to show that you mean 
business, send $14 with order. Balance may be paid monthly. 

Catalog No. - R$4 shows a wealth of diamonds 

from 3.50 to $1,347, also ee and a 

general line of Jewelry. It’s free. 


Herbert Li.Josen oSeDh High-Class 


Jewelry 
Credit Flouse 
213 ( k84) State Street, CHICAGO 
Established 1882 Responstbility, $250,000.00 
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THE 
COD LIVER 
PREPARATION 
WITHOUT 
OIL 








_ 





Vinol is superseding old-fashioned cod liver oil and emulsions 

Because, without a drop of oil or disagreeable feature, it contains all the 
medicinal elements of cod liver oil, actually taken from the fresh cods’ livers. 

By our process the oil, having no value either as a medicine or food, is 
separated from the medicinal elements and thrown away. 

Unlike old-fashioned cod liver oil and emulsions, Vinol is deliciously palat- 
able, agreeable to the weakest stomach, and therefore unequaled as a body builder 
and strength creator for old people, puny children, weak, run-down men and 
women, after sickness, and for all pulmonary diseases. 

Vinol is not a patent medicine. Everything it contains is named on the label. 


Also NEW YORK: Riker’s Drug Stores. Sixth Ave.and 23d St.; cor. Broadway and9%th. Hegeman & Co. 200and 
205 Broadway ; 200 W. 125th ; 1917 Amsterdam Ave.; 2835 Third Ave. Kinsman’s Drug Stores. 601 Eighth Ave.; 125th 
St. and Eighth Ave. J. Jungmann. 1020 Third Ave. ; 428 Columbus Ave. ; 1 East 42d St. Bolton Drug Co. (Brooklyn.) 
BOSTON: Jaynes & Co. 50 Washington St. cor. Hanover; 877 Washington St. cor. Common; 148 and 129 Summer St. 
PHILADELPHIA: Geo. B. Evans. 1106 Chestnut; 17thand Chestnut; 1012 Market; 8th and Arch ; 2330 North Front. 
CHICAGO: The Public Drug Co. 150 State St. CINCINNATI: Dow’s Drug Stores. 
ST. LOUIS: Wolff Wilson Drug Co. PITTSBURG: May’s Drug Store. 
INDIANAPOLIS: Henry Huder. CLEVELAND: Marshall’s Drug Stores, 
DETROIT: Central Drug Co. SAN FRANCISCO: Owl Drug Co. 


Exclusive agencies for Vinol given to one druggist in a place. Look for Vinol agency where you live —if there is none, write us. 
Sent, express paid, on receipt of $1.00 by any Vinol agent, or by CHESTER KENT & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass, 
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The Pabst Extract Gil 


enjoys perfect health—steady nerves—a good digestion. That's what 
Pabst Extract, the “Best” Tonic will bring to you. It is just pure 
malt, the most nutritious food known to science. Try it yourself 
and watch the results. It will soothe your nerves, aid your digestion, 
bring you restful sleep and build up your strength. 

25c at all druggists. Insist upon the original. 


~ Pabst Extract Department, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U. S. A, 
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Direct from our distillery to YOU 


WHEN YOU BUY HAYNER WHISKEY, you get direct from the 
distiller the purest and best whiskey that can be produced in one of the finest 
equipped distilleries in the world, after an experience of forty years. 

WHEN YOU BUY HAYNER WHISKEY, you get a whiskey that 
has not passed through the hands of dealers, thus saving their big profits and 
avoiding all chance of adulteration. 

WHEN YOU BUY HAYNER WHISKEY, you get at the distiller’s 
price a whiskey that has no superior at any price, and yet it costs less than 
dealers charge for inferior adulterated stuff. 


PURE 
HAYNER 
WHISKEY 


FULL $ap.20/¢ 
monet i 4 ovants ae 
J EXPRESS PREPAID. 


OUR OFFER We will ship you, in a plain sealed case with no marks 
to show contents, FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of 


HAYNER PRIVATE STOCK RYE or BOURBON for $3.20, and we will 
pay the express charges. Take it home and sample it, have your doctor test 
it, every bottle if you wish. Then if you are not perfectly satisfied, ship it 
back to us at our expense and your $3.20 will be promptly refunded. Doesn’t 
such a guarantee, backed by a company that has been in business for 40 years 
and has a paid up capital of $500,000.00, protect you fully? How could any 
offer be fairer? The expense is all ours if you’re not satisfied. 

Orders for Ariz.,Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont.,Nev., N. Mex., Ure., Utah, Wash., or Wyo,, must be on the basis of 
4 Quarts for $4.00 by Express Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $15.20 by Freight Prepaid. 

Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 


seo. © THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, — frov, ono. 


DAYTON, OHIO. ST. LOUIS, MO., ST. PAUL, MINN. ATLANTA, GA. 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE. 





SMITH’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 














ENTERTAIN 


“The Boys” with an 
Edison Phonograph 


HE house “the boys ”’ like to visit is the one that’s always full of good cheer— 
fun and music. If you want to make your home attractive, get an Edison 
Phonograph. It tells the funny stories of the best vaudeville monologuists. It 
sings the sweetest songs of the present and bygone days. It plays the latest band 
marches, two-steps, waltzes and quadrilles in dancing tempo. It renders perfectly 
the finest orchestral selections and instrumental solos. Then, too, you and your 
friends can have no end of fun making records at home. ‘Truly this marvelous en- 
tertainer is unequalled. That’s why it makes the Best Holiday or Birthday Present. 








Go to the nearest Edison dealer and hear the genuine Phonograph, and you will 
instantly appreciate its marked superiority. The Edison signature is on every Edison 
Phonograph and Edison Gold Moulded Record. Phonographs, $10 up; Records, 
35c. each. Send to Orange, N. J., office for new booklet,‘‘Home Entertainments with 
the Edison Phonograph.’’? Latest Record Catalogue mailed to any Phonograph owner. 


National Phonograph Company 


37 LAKESIDE AVENUE, ORANGE, N. J. 
New York Chicago San Francisco London 


I. C. 8. Language Courses Taught With Edison Phonographs, 





Samet Ritin Gold Moulded Sicumdexildm. on , ale at All Dealers 





9146 At the Old Grist Mill . . Edison Concert Band9159 Call Again, Calligen — Song . Favor 
9147 Lorna — Sony and Male Quartette . . . Barrow 9160 Nigger Loves His Possum . * Collins ‘and Harlan 
9148 The Golden Wedding ( Vaudeville) Jones & Spencer'9i61 With Flying Colors March Edison Concert Band 
9149 ‘Traumerei—’CelloSolo . . . . Hans Kronoldj9162 Silver Threads Among the Gold — 

9150 Bye-Bye, My Eva, Bye-Bye— Coon Song . Collins) GSK, p28 ark Marie Narelle 
9151 Lily W hite— Popular Song . + MacDonough/9163 Short Stories . . . ... . Frank Bush 
9152 I'm Old but I’m Awfully Tough— Song . Keefe|9164Sympathy—(Comic Song . . 1. . ss Murray 
9153 Happy Heinie March . . Edison Diiitery Bandj/9165 Killarney — Xylophone Solo . . . . . Benzler 
9154 Girl from the U. 8S. A.—Sony « Gillette|9166Starlight—Song . . . . . . . « Harlan 
9155 Nothin’ from Nothin’ Leaves You—Song Roberts|9167 As We Parted at the Gate . Harlan and Stanley 
9156 Star, Beautiful Star . . Anthony and Harrison} 9168 Silent Nicht. . . . . Edison Ma.e Quartette 
9157 Romantic Overture Edison Symphony Orchestra|9169 Good Night Waltz — 


9158 Can’t You See I’m Lonely — Ballad . Ada Jones| For Dancing . . Edison Military Band 
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' International Correspondence Schools, ‘ 
‘ Box s99, SCRANTON, PA. 4 
Please lain, without further obligation on my part 
: how cant ualify for a larger ert in the pos : 
‘ tion before which I have mar: x ‘ 
‘ Bookkeeper Mechan. Draftsman : 
‘ phere Telephone Engineer] , 
iets Writer Elec. Lighting Supt.| 
t] Show Card Writer Mechan. Engineer ' 
Window Trimmer Surveyor 
' Ornamental Designer ' 
' Illustrator Civil Engineer ’ 
‘ Civil Service B ntractor 
Chemist tee’l | ' 
‘ Textile zm Supt. Architect 7 
‘ Llectrict: Structural E ’ 
Elec. Engin neer Bridge Engineer 
i Foreman Plumber Mining Engineer ' 
‘ ‘ 
« Name i ‘ 
‘ ry 
; Street and No are ‘ 
0 GF ante See ee 





secure Your Fultire 


To earn more money—to secure your future—to succeed in life—cut out, fill 
in and mail to the International Correspondence Schools the above coupon. 
They will show you how you can fit yourself easily and quickly in your spare 
time to get more money in your present position, or change to a more congenial 
and better paying occupation. 

Mind, the sending of this coupon does not obligate you to pay one cent. It 
simply gives the I. C. S. the opportunity of proving how easy it is for you to 
improve your condition right at home without neglecting your present work. 
Wo risk to run. No books to buy. 

The I. C. S. is an institution with an invested capital of over $5,000,000, and. 
@ reputation of 14 years’ successful work. It has taken a day laborer and quali- 
fied him as an electrician with a salary of $3000 a year. It has taken a brick- 
layer and qualified him to become a building contractor with a business of 
his own of $200,000 annually. It hastaken a sailor and qualified him to establish 
of his own a yearly business of $200,000 It has taken tens of thousands of men 
and women of every age and in every walk of life and in a few months qualified 
them to double, triple, quadruple their salary. To learn who they are; how it 
was done; how you can do the same, fill in the coupon and mail it to-day. 


succeed In Life 
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John Mackintosh' 
the Toffee King 








CVER 5,000,000 POUNDS SOLD IN 1905. 


I want you totry it once. I find that ifI can get Ameri- 
cans to try only one pee of 


Mackintosh’s Toffee 
the Old English Candy, they will want more. 

You see it is more-ish; The more you eat of it, the more you 
want of it. 

This famous old English Sweetmeat was originated in 
Yorkshire, England, where now my factories supply the world. 

I know it to be the pga and most delicious candy made. 

Sold wherever candy is, or you can sendTen Cents for the regular 
ten-cent package. 

Dealers I am doing this advertising for your benefit. MACK- 
INTOSH'S TOFFEE is the largest advertised candy in the 
world. Keep a good supply on hand. 

JOHN MACKINTOSH, Dept. R, 78 Hudson St.,N.Y. 
Lamont, Corliss & Company, Sole Importers. 


When the Snow Flies 


and biting, frosty air roughens the skin, use Mennen’s —it keeps 
the skin just right. A positive relief for chapped hands, 
chafing 2nd all skin troubles. Mennen’s face on every 
box —be sure that you getthe genuine, For sale everywhere or 
by mail, 2Gec. Sample free. Try Mennen's Violet Talcum, 


GERHARD MENNEN CoO., Newark, N. J. 


IF ANY DEALER 


FFERS YOU 
ASUBSTITUTE 
WHEN YOU 

ASK FOR 





Sample Pair, 
Mercerized 25c. 
Silk 50c. 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 


OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
LOOK FOR THE NAME AND THE 
MOULDED RUBBER BUTTON 
GEORGE Frost Co., MAkeRns, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 





Trade-Mark 


Is Guaranteed to 
Go Twice as Far 


AS PASTE OR LIQUID POLISHES 

X-Ray —the original powdered stove 

polish—gives a quick, brilliant lustre and 
Does Not Burn Off 


Free sample sent if you address Dept. N 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agents, 78 Hudson Street, New York 





